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- WILL ENGLAND EVER BE A CATHOLIC COUNTRY? 

-_ WHATEVER may be the reply which a man | any confidence upon futurity, and how easy 
nm ie would give to the above question, few will be | it is, in such anticipations, to overlook those 
hem found to deny its almost unparalleled impor- | which are really the most important elements 
or j tance. Few will also be found who will doubt | in settling the coming fate of nations, as of 
y is r that it is a question which every day acquires | individuals, We venture only to put a few 
2ed- ‘ a more profound interest for all who speculate | facts and reflections before our readers, draw- 
way ‘ upon the destiny of this country. If once it | ing our conclusions from them with all diffi- 
. ed _ -_—s was supposed to be the mere dream of vision- | dence, but still believing them to be of suffi- 
— aries, it is clearly now a matter for the anxious | cient importance to demand a thoughtful con- 
ngs, consideration of the most shrewd and prac- | sideration. 

faith tical. It is mere childishness any longer to The question of the future religion of these 
y be treat the possibility of England’s return to her | kingdoms must be argued on two separate 
One . old faith, as a phantom below the notice of the | grounds; i.e. on general and on peculiarly 
mpt philosopher and the statesman. A man only | Catholic reasons. The first view embraces 
a | SS displays his own ignorance and folly, when he | those considerations which spring from the 
n " vents the obsolete commonplaces about the | common laws of humanity, and the progress, 
hore antagonism of Magna Charta to the decrees | facts, and sentiments of the present time; the 
Iness _ __ of Trent, and assumes that John Bull is so | other is based upon the supposition that the 
‘hese _ essentially and radically a Protestant, that we | Catholic religion is the true one, and conse- 
d no $ might as well expect him to worship Jugger- | quently enjoys the especial favour and grace 
xcept __ naut or Jupiter, as to pray to the Virgin Mary, | of Almighty God. We shall examine it from 


or believe in Transubstantiation. The public | each of these two points of view. 

is surfeited with the old nonsense about the 1. Now, that a most striking and funda- 
mummeries of Catholicism, and the drivelling | mental reaction has taken place, and is still in 
stupidity of people who believe in Purgatory, | operation, in the popular national feeling with 
and venerate relics. It now seems that we all | respect to Catholics and their faith, the testi- 
love these mummeries, if so they be, in some | mony of their bitterest opponents is alone suf- 
shape or other; that society cannot exist with- | ficient to prove. No one, indeed, denies it. 
out the rules and regulations of ceremonial; | The most superficial observer perceives that 
and that the intensely sensible public which | the Catholic is now, in plain words, recog- 
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- ; turns up its nose at the bones of saints, will | nised as a good subject, and, in his way, as a 
oh run stark mad after the bones of a writer of | good Christian. In those places where, fifty 
—_ tragedies and comedies. Stratford-upon-Avon | years ago, a priest dared not shew his face, 
at New appears to have its pilgrims and worshippers | and a man would have been insane who had 
itherto, as well as Loretto or Assisi; and it is plain, to | published to the world that Mass would be 
dl by all every man of ordinary intelligence, that the | said at such an hour,—in these places the Ca- 
ications question of the future Catholicism of this king- | tholic clergy walk about in their ecclesiastical 
screens. 


dom must be settled on very different grounds | garbs, no man molesting; while, if they are 
from the old-fashioned platitudes which our | going to open a new church or chapel, their 
fathers were wont to deem decisive. first act is to advertise it in the public papers, 

We shall now beg our readers’ attention to | and to cover the walls with placards an- 
a few remarks, which may tend in some little | nouncing what is to be done. A Catholic no 
degree to elucidate the real facts of the case, | more fears to own his religion than he fears 
and which may possibly induce them to think | to say he is an Englishman. In many and 
that we are by no means without good reason | many a society he would be received far more 
in entertaining an opinion in some respects | cordially, as such, than if he were a Methodist, 
contrary to that which has so long prevailed. | a Baptist, an Irvingite, a Socinian, or a dis- 
We speak, of course, with considerable hesita- | ciple of the Oxford school. The term “ Trac- 
tion, knowing how rash it is to speculate with | tarian” is now a more opprobrious title than 
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that of “ Papist;” and the world is — 
ning to think that the former is very muc 4 
an old woman or a formalist (unjustly, we 
grant), and that the latter may, after all, be . 
pious Christian, a man of sense and talent, an 
a good, honest Briton into the bargain. 

The change, indeed, in the position of the 
Catholie Church in this land, during the last 
half century, is wonderful. People who re- 
member the days when Mass was said secretly 
in upper rooms, and those who assisted at it 
dared not name it to a living creature, can 
hardly realise the new state of things, and 
marvel to find themselves all at once no longer 
monsters and boobies in the eyes of their fel- 
low-countrymen. The old prestige in favour 
of Protestantism is rapidly disappearing. There 
is a reaction going on in all classes, which 
most undeniably fends to the spread of the 
Catholic religion to a very considerable ex- 
tent throughout the kingdom. If the change 
during the next twenty or thirty years be as 
great as that which has taken place during 
the past generation, a very large proportion 
of Englishmen will infallibly give in their ad- 
herence to the Catholic Church, and Protest- 
antism, as a national creed, is doomed. Wher- 
ever we go, we see the same tokens of move- 
ment. Every where the estimation of the 
Established Church is rapidly sinking into 
nothingness. With all the zeal, the energy, 
the improved morals, the self-sacrificing stead- 
fastness, with which the Protestant clergy seek 
to do their duty, according to their own ideas 
of it, they fail in touching the heart of Eng- 
land. Their friends are scattered here and 
there, and of these friends a vast number are 
lukewarm, and coldly critical of the Establish- 
ment which they support. The comparative 
usefulness of Protestantism and Catholicism in 
a state is become a matter for argument and 
canvassing. People begin to ask, Who gives 
most for the money he costs, the Protestant 
minister or the Catholic priest? They want 
to know which is most serviceable in a time 
of famine and pestilence. They look askance 
at the incomes and palaces of the Anglican 
Bishops, and ask what on earth they do with 
their revenues, when they can leave fortunes 
of a hundred thousand pounds to their widows, 
and beat all the old Popes of the worst times 
in unblushing nepotism. 
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the Land's End, as to 


produce any deep impression in their favour 
in the Chartists, or in the boundless multi- 
tudes who swarm in the manufacturing hives 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, or Staffordshire. 
The poor have deliberately, permanently, and 
bitterly rejected Protestantism. They will be 
unbelievers rather than members of any deno- 
mination whatsoever. Yet they have little 
prejudice against the Catholic priest. Here 
and there they are wild and fierce as ever 
against his approaches; but ordinarily he has 
a far better chance of being listened to, in the 
hovel, the cottage, and the cellar, than the 
minister of any Protestant sect that exists, 
True it is, that Catholicism as yet has no 
actual hold upon the English poor, as a body. 
Its forces have not been brought to bear upon 
those fearful multitudes, in all their ignorance, 
misery, and sin. It would have much to en- 
counter, and many prejudices to smooth down, 
before it could lift up the voice of command 
among their legions, and bid them fall down 
and worship the One True God, whom it an- 
nounces to their souls. But still, the opposi- 
tion it has to face is essentially different in 
character from that which it met with on all 
hands some fifty or a hundred years ago; if 
it is now met with suspicion and fear, it was 
then met with ferocious hatred and insane 
brutality; if the poor man now only believes 
that the priest may be a man of God, the time 
was when he did not doubt that he was an 
emissary of the devil, and a plotter against his 
liberties. Whatever yet remains to be got 
over, the actual amount of change is astonish- 
ing and universal; and if the same process 
continue for another generation or two, there 
will be millions in this land who will bow be- 
fore the altars of the Catholic Church. 
Judging, then, by this universal law in the 
history of the ideas and opinions of nations, 
there must be a very considerable probability 
of the great increase of Catholicism in this 
country. What has been may be again. The 
change necessary to convert a majority of 
the nation, humanly speaking, is not greater 
than that which has already positively taken 
place. Setting aside the purely spiritual view 
of the matter, a generation which has gone s0 
far in tolerating and favouring Catholicism is 
already more than half way to conversion 
The first step is taken; the prejudices are 
gone; it only remains that the course thus 
entered upon should be pursued; and accord- 
ing to the experience of all past ages, unless 
some new and unforeseen elements appear upon 
the scene, a vast multitude of all classes of the 
community will embrace the creed of their 
forefathers. 
_2. Another important point for considera 
tion is the fact, that every day shews that 
there is nothing in the Catholic religion which 
prevents men of the highest intellectual eha 
racter, and of every variety of secular opinions 
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ie proves the absurdity of this supposition. In 





from cordially embracing it. It has been a 
common idea in this country, that there was 
a certain manliness and shrewd intelligence 
about the English mind, which would prevent 
it from ever submitting to a creed which was 
supposed to be a mere organised hypocrisy, 
and a gigantic system of humbug and bad 
reasoning. The peculiar personal indepen- 
dence of spirit, which is also the unquestion- 
able character of the Anglo-Saxon race, has 
been believed to find so direct an antagonism 
in the general theory and the various details 
of doctrine and worship which belong to Ca- 
tholicism, as to be an impregnable safeguard 
against the encroachments of this debasing 
and tyrannous creed. Yet every day now 


Germany, in France, in England, and in the 
United States, men of the most acute reason- 
ing powers, of rare genius, and comprehensive 
talents, of calm, acute, business-like habits of 
thought, well versed in history, philosophy, 
mathematics, and physical science, are seen 
one after another to prostrate themselves be- 
fore this spiritual authority, and to protest, in 
the most solemn manner, that so far from 
violating the first principles of reason and 
common sense, they find the doctrines and 
practices of Catholicism to be in harmony 
with every law of their intellectual being, and 
a perfect satisfaction to the most exalted de- 
sires of their minds. We are not arguing on 
the supposition that they are correct in what 
they assert; all we say is, that they do assert 
this, and that this portentous fact stares the 
world; in the face, that the Catholic body 
in France, Germany, and England, now num- 
bers in its ranks many of the very first think- 
ers of the age,— men who are as far elevated 
intellectually above the average class of minds 
' as a royal palace is nobler than a private 
_ dwelling-house. If they, therefore, are con- 
_ verted, why should not others follow their 
_ example? If others, being born Catholics, live 
_ and die rejoicing and glorying in their faith, 
where is the limit at which the example should 
_ necessarily stop, if we judge only on such 
grounds as these ? 

That the upholding and believing the Ca- 
tholic religion has nothing to do with a man’s 
opinions on political liberty, every day also 
demonstrates. Every where we see the Ca- 
tholics taking precisely that view of political 
questions, which their own circumstances lead 
them to conceive to be most favourable to the 
cause of religion and humanity. In America 
») they are democrats, in Spain they are legiti- 

_ mists, in France they give in their adhesion to 
the new republic, in Italy they hold all sorts 
of opinions, in Ireland they are ordinarily re- 
pealers, in England they are ordinarily anti- 
repealers. The notion that a belief in Catho- 
licism forbids the free exercise of the intellec- 
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tual powers on political and all secular subjects, 
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turns out, when we come to facts, to be a 
mere paper-theory, which looks very well when 
first drawn out by those who are the opponents 
of Catholicism, but vanishes into air when we 
go abroad into the world, and see how matters 
stand in actual reality. We hold, therefore, 
that it is absurd to talk of the principles of the 
British Constitution being opposed to the con- 
version of Englishmen to Catholicism. It is 
as clear as the day, that whatever ought to be 
the case (according to these theorists), this 
religion is embraced, heart and soul, by men 

of every conceivable variety of politics, and 

whose notions on all other secular subjects of 
thought are wide as the poles asunder. If the 

love of personal and political liberty be all 

that stands in the way of the conversion of 
England, Protestantism may indeed account 

that its day is passed for ever. 

Catholicism, indeed, is the only religion in 
this country in which we find these vast va- 
rieties of opinion in secular matters. You 
may generally conclude what are another 
man’s politics the moment you know to what 
sect of Protestantism he belongs. If he is 
cordially a lover of the Church of England, 
the chances are ten to one that he is a Con- 
servative, and votes against the Whigs at elec- 
tions. If he is a Tractarian, woe be to the 
indiscreet talker who says a word against King 
Charles the First, or eulogises Oliver Crom- 
well, or praises “the glorious revolution,” in 
his presence. If he be a Dissenter, he is a 
Whig and a little more. If he has no parti- 
cular religion, he is a Radical at once. But 
take any ten or twenty Catholics, and the 
chances are that you shall find as many poli- 
tical theories as heads. Tot homines, quot 
sententia. “ What right has any man to dic- 
tate to me?” cries the independent thinker, 
and laughs to scorn the fancy that there is 
any thing in his religion to prevent his up- 
holding the most extravagant piece of political 
empiricism which ever emanated from the brain 
of enthusiast. And such is the case in every 
other branch of human study; there is not 
an opinion which does not find its patrons 
among the English Catholics. While they 
submit with joy and thankfulness to that 
which they believe to be the word of God, 
they exercise to the very utmost their in- 
alienable right to criticise, uphold, or reject, 
as they please, the words and opinions of man. 

3. But, further, it is often said, that setting 
aside the question of the truth or falsehood of 
particular doctrines, there is something in the 
general character, pretensions, and habits of 
the Catholic Church, which is so essentially 
un-English, that whatever may be the case in 
individual instances, the national mind is in- 
accessible to its power. The two special points 
in which this national opposition is supposed 
to exist, are (if we mistake not), the system 
of authority and rule on which the Catholic 
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Church acts, and the elaborate character of 
her religious worship, as contrasted with the 
simplicity of Protestant devotions. Let us, 
then, take ‘ese two things separately, and 
examine how far the common hypothesis 1s 
tenable. It may, then, be the result of ob- 
tuseness and ignorance in ourselves, but yet 
we must confess, that in neither one nor the 
other peculiarity does the real English cha- 
racter appear to us to be opposed to the Ca- 
tholie system. We grant, that in the dominant 
English religion of the last 300 years this 
opposition has existed, and that to a great 
extent it still exists. But the more we observe 
and study the English mind, in all its other 
workings, the more are we convinced, that so 
far from being peculiarly hostile, it is pecu- 
liarly favourable to these two great features in 
the Catholic system. 

First, on the question of authority, which in 
the Catholic religion is twofold, being an au- | 
thority in decreeing what is true and what is 
the law of God, and an authority in enforcing | 
obedience to the dictates of the supreme power. 
The first is authority in doctrine, the second 
is authority in discipline. Let us look, then, | 
honestly and candidly, at the tendencies of the 
English mind on questions of authority, where | 
religion is not concerned. We do not hesitate 
to assert, that there is no people upon earth | 
in whom the principle of obedience to a recog- 
nised moral authority is so deeply seated as in 
the English nation. Our whole society is per- 
vaded by such an absolute, unhesitating spirit 
of obedience to the law, that we are, in this 
point, the wonder of every reflecting foreigner. | 
All that the Englishman cares about is that a | 
thing shall be decreed, and it becomes invested | 
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in his ideas with a species of divine sanction, | 
which it is the boast of his life to uphold. | 
I here never was a system of jurisprudence in 
any kingdom in the world obeyed with that 
unhesitating gladness with which the English- 
man submits himself to recognised laws, whe- | 
the r of custom, or of society, or of positive 
parliamentary enactment. There isa principle 
of obedience in incessant operation through 
the land, which could not be enforced, and ts 
not enforced, by a million of bayonets, but | 
which is deeply seated in the breasts of our 
fellow-countrymen, and which preserves this 
empire through shocks and trials which would 
precipitate every nation on the Continent into 
revolution oranarchy. Other nations talk of | 
- public order ;” to the Englishman public 


order is often a thin , re | 
‘ g of more importance 
the word of God itself, a 
Such ac 
nobler end 


ondition of mind, when directed to 
cism helen — at 2 hich Catholi- 
le cla; ates and enforces in spiritual things 
* ee and Insists upon a calm, steady, i 
ae nt moral obedience to certain 
ener ea ~ true, and to certain rules as au- 

thoritative and binding. It finds its parallel 
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not in the modern rhodomontades of France, 
Italy, and Germany, about liberty and equality, 
nor in that slavish obedience to a sovereign 
which heretofore was wrung from all Europe 
by the old régime, but in that moral surren- 
dering of the private personal tastes and fancies 
to the supreme authority of the society of 
which he is the member, which is carried to 
such a startling and almost pernicious extent 
by the free-born Englishman. What the En- 
glishman is in secular things, that precisely 
the Catholic is in spiritual matters. Free as 
the air he breathes to speak or act, when he 
does not contravene the decree of the body 
corporate, enacted by custom or by lawful 
authority, he renders a willing, energetic 
obedience whensoever his private judgment 
clashes with that which he learns to reverence 
as supreme from the earliest days of his in- 
fancy. 

Secondly, in what single instance, save in 


_his religious worship, does the Englishman 


shew the slightest affection for this boasted 
Protestant simplicity, and abhorrence of ela- 
borate ceremonial grandeur? He shews it 
nowhere, save in the house of God. Though 


far enough from running into the ludicrous 


extremes of old-fashioned Spanish etiquette 


_ and ceremony, he is yet further removed from 


any real dislike to show, splendour, and minute 
observances. The spectacle of the coronation 
of an English sovereign is unrivalled through- 
out Europe, for lavish expense, superb deco- 
rations, and for a multiplicity of forms and 
ceremonies. There is, perhaps, not a metro- 


_ polis on the Continent which inaugurates its 
_ chief magistrate with all the pomp (such as it 
is) of the Lord Mayor's Show in London, 


There is not a court which can display such 
boundless profusion of dress, and gold, and 


_ jewellery, as blazes at a drawing-room or levee 


of Queen Victoria. There is not a nation in 
which the etiquettes and rules of society are 


more rigidly enforced than among ourselves, 


or among whom the mode in which people 
dress themselves is thought of more import- 
ance. The British House of Commons thinks 
as much of its rules and bye-laws, as if every 
one of them was essential to the existence of 
British liberty. The laws are administered 
with more parade and ceremonial than any 
where else in all Europe; and we well re- 
member the time when the whole Tory party 


| was in agonies at the sight of an Anglican 


Bishop without a wig. 

So also in religious observances; the moment 
that the principle of an elaborate ceremonial 
or grandeur of outward manifestations finds 
an entrance among us, it takes root and bears 
fruit with amazing rapidity. See how the 
Oxford school are passionately attached to 
every form and rubric which they can by ay 
possibility press into their service; and ™ 
what a multitude of Protestant congregation 
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there is an ever-increasing desire to make 
their buildings and general religious worship 
as splendid and imposing as may be possible. 
Even the very Dissenters are now smitten with 
an architectural frenzy. Socinians, Baptists, 
Methodists, and Independents, not to mention 
the Irvingites, are fast aping the peculiarities 
and forms of Gothic architecture; and the 
light of day streams into the pews of a meet- 
ing-house, broken into a thousand glowing 
tints, through windows depicting the forms of 
saints and martyrs! In the Catholic Church 
herself, how wonderfully rapid has been the 
development of the magnificence of religious 
worship in England, since the pressure of the 
penal laws was first taken off. People imagine, 
that in order to see the ceremonial of the Ca- 
tholic Church in its full splendour and perfec- 
tion, they ought to go abroad and observe it 
in Catholic countries. Yet, every one who 
has had an opportunity of comparing the 
public services of England and the Continent, 
will assent to our opinion, that, save in a few 
rare instances, there is no one people in exist- 
ence among whom the functions of the Ca- 
tholie service are carried out with so much 
care, so much richness (according to their 
means), so much quiet, finished, and com- 
plete attention to details, as in many churches 
in this country. In some way or other, it 
most clearly falls in with the genius of the 
English people, to pay a closer attention to 
the minutia, as well as to the superb and 
striking ensemble, of a High Mass, and the 
other great functions of the Church, than is 
to be found in any place abroad, Spain, per- 
haps, excepted. In Italy, which might be 
supposed to be the land of religious forms and 
ceremonies, and especially in Rome, the sin- 
gular comparative carelessness of the people 
for what may be called the externals of wor- 
ship, is most striking and surprising. 
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more spiritual and evangelical they are pleased 
to term it. 

3. Further, we cannot help observing how 
singularly, in a kindred subject of thought, 
the popular mind is tending in the Catholic 
direction. The notions on the subject of art, 
which are now gaining ground among all edu- 
cated people, will of a surety most powerfully 
affect the national mind, and predispose it to 
the Catholic religion, All at once England 
is awaking to a consciousness that the fine 
arts are not so many instruments for the tick- 
ling the senses and amusing a leisure hour; 
but that they are a vehicle by which the soul 
expresses her most fervent and profound no- 
tions and ideas. Art is more and more recog- 
nised as the link between the spiritual and the 
visible, as the embodiment of the thoughts of 
the immaterial mind in its intercourse with its 
fellows, and as a denizen of a material uni- 
verse. Criticism on all works of art, on statues, 
pictures, buildings, musical compositions, and 
all the countless forms in which beauty dis- 








The truth is, that Protestant England is, on 
the whole, most meagre and chilling in the 
outward form of her religious services, simply 
because she is not sufficiently interested in 
them to take any trouble about the matter. 





People are bored by minute rules and elabo- 
rate ceremonies, because their heart is not in 
the work, and they would fain be put to as 
little mental or bodily exertion, and pecuniary 
expense, as may be compatible with a rigid, 
calculating decency. They do not carry the 
principle of dove into the house of God, and 
therefore they find any thing beyond the lis- 
tening to a few straightforward prayers and 
a sermon, an iatolerable strain upon their at- 
tention, and a wearisome tax upon their pa- 
tience. They go to church as to a cold, 
stern duty; when there, they find it difficult 
to restrain their thoughts from a perpetual 
wandering away to secular affairs; their hearts 
are in another place, and consequently the 
Jess trouble public worship gives them, the 





plays its charms, is striving earnestly and 
cravingly for the perception of some more 
true and eternal standard of perfection than 
has for so many generations been satisfactory 
to the cultivated portion of our people. Truly, 
indeed, the critic on art still, for the most 
part, worships “an unknown God;” he feels 
after the great archetypal glory, if haply he 
may find it; he struggles to escape from earth 
rather than reaches the realms ofthe empyrean; 
but still he strives, and pants, and lifts his soul 
upwards, instead of grovelling in the dust of 
sensual forms and heartless technical rules, in 
which the spirit of past ages was content to 
expatiate. 

That the soul of art will crave in vain for 
its complete satisfaction, apart from the Ca- 
tholic religion, will be admitted as a first truth 
of his very being by every Catholic artist. 
That an immaterial spirit, destined for immor- 
tality, and placed at present in a state of ex- 
istence in which he is surrounded and influ- 
enced by a multitude of objects, partly visible 
and transitory, partly invisible and eternal, 
with which he is in a most intimate (though 
perhaps unconscious) relationship, every in- 
stant that he lives: that such a being should 
satisfactorily employ this visible creation as 
the instrument for the expression of his in- 
ward conceptions, while it remains, to a great 
extent, in the dark as to the true nature of this 
unseen world of being, and is itself in a false 
position with reference to every thing that is 
of true and lasting moment, and inherent great- 
ness, goodness, and beauty,—the artist who 
knows personally what it is to. be Catholic 
will hold to be the most visionary of hopes, 
the most delusive of expectations. He sees 
that England, yearning as she is for the so- 
lution of the great mystery of art, is, by the 
very laws of our being, striving for the solu- 
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BO 
tion of the great mystery of her relationship 
to the Almighty Creator of the universe. She 
cannot penetrate into the hidden regions of 
the beautiful, without being admitted into the 
presence of the Holy ; she must become “4 
quainted with her God, in real spiritual truth 
of thought and feeling, before she can embody 
her ideas of the perfections of his works in 
the visible creations of her hands. 

Thus it is that so many artists, when reli- 
cious men, become devout Catholics. They 
are constrained to carry out their aspirations 
after the visibly beautiful, till they discern it 
to be an emanation from the throne of Him 
who dwells in that Church, the very principle 
of whose worship it is to employ visible things 
as the expression of her inward thoughts to- 
wards the Almighty. Those who devote them- 
selves to the cultivation of art, perceive that it 
has flourished in its perfection only when more 
or less employed in the service of the Catholic 
religion. Apart from all consideration of the 
truth or falsehood of Catholicism, it is beyond 
a question, that the artistic idea is a funda- 
mental portion of its nature, in a manner which 
exists in no division of Protestantism whatso- 
ever. The Catholic worship recognises as one 
of the fundamental facts of human existence, 
that the senses are a natural, fitting, and ne- 
cessary vehicle for the expression of the senti- 
ments of the soul. It would take the whole 
visible universe, and transfigure it with a spi- 
ritual light, until earth glows with the radiance 
of heaven, and all creation ministers to the 
heartfelt service of God. Protestantism, on 
the other hand, would make religious worship 
an act of the pure intellect alone, commonly 
so called. It would bind the soul to seek 
intercourse with its Creator, without recog- 
nising the very existence of the body and 
the physical world around. It refuses to re- 
gard visible forms, ceremonies, and works of 
art, as in any way the instruments of the 
mind; it speaks of them as barriers, coming 
he tween the soul and God, which prevent 
the mind from enjoying that spiritual com- 
munion w hich is unquestionably the essence 
of all religious worship. While Catholicism 
looks upon man as he is, as a compound 
being, partly immaterial, partly corporeal, and 
prepares a syste m of religious services in ac- 
cordance ith this view, Protestantism ignores 
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man the duty of worshipping his Maker on 
this strange hypothesis. 
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intercourse between the soul and the material 
world, will shrink, with most sensitive dis. 
taste, from that system which violates this 
essential law of its being in the highest acts 
of which a creature is capable. Pouring forth 
its tender love and veneration upon the won- 
ders and beauties of creation, in its common 
life, and employing the charms of art as an 
expression of its feelings in the trivialities of 
time, it will start with astonishment from a 
theory which bids it cast to the winds all that 
it thus holds dear, and approach its Almighty 
Lord in a manner which it perceives to be a 
contradiction of its very nature. We may be 
confident, indeed, that the spread of the ar- 
tistic feeling of the time is inevitably destruc- 
tive of all that has hitherto been the Protest- 
antism of England. It will end either in 
Pantheism or in Catholicism. It must force 
on an attempt at a recognition of the relation- 
ship between the visible and the invisible. If 
it does not bring us to embrace the faith of 
Rome, it will launch us into the abyss of Pan- 
theistic visions, in which the mind learns to 
contemplate itself as the soul of the visible 
world, and becomes a God unto itself. The 
notions of the last three centuries are wearing 
out with amazing speed; a new tradition is 
springing up in the minds of the present gene- 
ration, which they will hand down to their 
children either in the form of Catholicism or 
of Pantheism, according as their personal, 
practical sense of duty leads them to desire te 
find a personal Deity, or to blot out his exist- 
ence from their thoughts. 

4. In addition to all these considerations, 
there yet remains another to be noticed, before 
we turn to the Catholic’s view of the question. 
We mean the influence of what is called Trae- 
tarianism, or the Oxford school of theology. 
That the rise, progress, and fall of this new 
system has most powerfully tended to the 
spread of Catholicism, we have not the slight- 
est doubt. We do not mean that it literally 
leads such and such a man by slow degrees 
to the verge of Protestantism, whence, by at 
almost imperceptible step, he passes into al- 
other region of faith. This, certainly, Oxford 
has done in many instances, and still is doing 
the same. But these individual conversions 
are not a hundredth or a thousandth portion 
of the work which has been done by this cele- 
brated school, in preparing the way for the 
conversion of multitudes to the old religion. 
Its great result has been the breaking down 
the barrier of shuddering horror with which 
the idea of a national conversion was 
by the bulk of Protestants. Coming out, % 
the peculiar tenets of Tractarianism did, be- 
fore the whole world which speaks the English 
tongue, it first startled the Anglo-Saxon race 
with its dogmas and its audacious courag® 
and then forced them to contemplate the po&® 
sibility of the nation’s future acceptance 
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another creed. It familiarised the popular 
mind with the existence of Catholicism, as a 
latent, yet potent power, still living on the 
shores of Britain, and still possessing charms 
to soothe the frantic soul which for centuries 
had cast it forth as an accursed thing. The 
work that has been done by the 7'racts for the 
Times, and all their kindred publications, in 
this destruction of anti-Catholic prejudice, 
we hold to be infinitely more important to- 
wards a future change, than the conversion of 
a few hundred individuals within the last three 
or four years. There can be no question, that 
since the disturbances which a short time ago 
rent the University of Oxford to its founda- 
tions, and excited a commotion in every seri- 
ously disposed family in the empire, the Ca- 
tholic Church has been contemplated from a 
very different point of view by the English 
nation as a body. We remember well the day 
when the author of The Ideal of a Christian 
Church stood before one of the largest assem- 
blies that ever met within the theatre of Ox- 
ford, and unhesitatingly avowed himself a be- 
liever in all the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. The scene overwhelmed us with its 
pregnant significance. We thought not of 
the decree agitated on that day, or of the in- 
fluence it must have upon this or that indi- 
vidual; we saw only the portentous change 
that was taking place in the national mind, 
which allowed a Protestant clergyman to up- 
hold the truth of the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church before the great Protestant University, 
and very nearly win an acquittal from that 
powerful tribunal. What momentous changes 
were foreshadowed by that strange and ano- 
malous day! Could this be England, in which 
such a scene was enacted? Whatever were 
the destinies of the theological school which 
had called those conflicting elements into life 
and contest, it was clear that the mind of this 
nation could no longer be what it was in the 
days of our fathers, when such a thing could 
be a reality within the walls of Oxford. 

From the general view, however, we now 
turn to that which is peculiarly Catholic. 
The Catholic himself naturally views the sub- 
ject on grounds which the Protestant cannot 
possibly recognise. To the latter it may be 
simply a question of the progress of the human 
mind, according to the ordinary laws of na- 
tional movement, action, reaction, and sym- 
pathy ; to the former, however, there is ever 
present a conviction, that whatever may be 
the tendency of certain natural causes, their 
ultimate real issue must depend solely upon 
the pouring forth of a divine influence to turn 
the hearts of the people. “ The conversion 
of England,” to the Catholic, implies a direct 
operation of the Holy Spirit of God upon the 
minds of individuals, enabling them to re- 
nounce every worldly obstacle, and all sin, 
and to submit themselves, as little children, 
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to the true word of God. And it has natu- 
rally become a common opinion among many 
Catholics, that such an extraordinary effusion 
of Divine grace was most improbable, because 
of the great sin of the nation in the sixteenth 
century, when she deliberately rejected her 
faith at the bidding of a monster of tyranny 
and lust. To very many persons it has seemed 
so little in accordance with the past history 
of the Church, that an apostate nation should 
again become Catholic, that, notwithstanding 
all the changes which have taken place, we 
ought never to expect to see a majority of the 
English people embrace the faith of Rome. 

How far this view is founded upon a correct 
interpretation of the past history of Chris- 
tianity, we shall not stop to examine. Pro- 
bably some would demur to its correctness at 
the outset, and allege, that if almost the whole 
of Christendom was once more or less absorbed 
in the gulf of Arianism, and yet afterwards 
regained its faith, we may well anticipate a 
similar answer to the prayers which go up to 
the throne of God for the conversion of Eng- 
land from almost all parts of the Christian 
world. Granting, however, that it is the 
ordinary law of the Divine dealings with the 
Church, that a nation which has rejected 
Catholicism should never again receive grace 
to embrace it, we cannot but think that the 
circumstances of this country, as a separatist 
people, are wholly unlike those of any other race 
or kingdom which has cast off its faith; and 
that therefore her future destiny may, in like 
manner, be a striking exception to the ordinary 
rule on which the affairs of men are governed 
by God. There appears to be a fundamental 
and enduring peculiarity in the religion of 
separatist England, which would give strong 
sanction to the belief that her day of grace is 
yet to come, and that she will be once more 
one of the most Catholic nations in Christen- 
dom. 

This peculiarity consists in the unquestion- 
able advance which has been made by the 
English nation in sincere, practical religious- 
ness during the last hundred years. While 
every other separatist race upon earth, in the 
East and in the West, has sunk further and 
further into the slough of infidelity and im- 
morality, Great Britain has been distinguished 
by a most marked revival of genuine, honest 
regard for the will of God and for the dictates 
of Christianity. It is scarcely possible, in- 
deed, to overstate the marvellous reformation 
which has taken place in this country since 
the days when John Wesley first commenced 
his labours. Correct, decent, philanthropic, 
moral, and given to devotions, as is this coun- 
try in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
we find it difficult to realise the state of morals 
and manners which prevailed in all classes a 
hundred years ago. Great Britain was then 
a sink of abominations, As her code of laws 
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was the most bloody in Europe, so her chil- 
dren were as unbelieving, and as radically li- 
eentious in morals, as any nation upon the 
globe which owned the name of oe 
Few, indeed, were s0 debased as was this 
empire in the reigns of the first two Georges. 

By degrees, however, there was a stirring 
in the foul and stagnant waters. With ob- 
scure and self-contradictory notions on reli- 
gious doctrine, here and there a movement 
arose, which put in a claim for the honour of 
God, and asserted his indefeasible right to 
the bodies and souls of his creatures. Ac- 
companied by all sorts of extravagances, still 
this essentially religious element gained ground 
in the nation, First, of course, among the 
poor, but afterwards in all ranks and classes, 
and among all the denominations of Protes- 
tantism, a spirit was found to work which 
made men and women at least desire to serve 
God, and to worship Him according to their 
knowledge. We need not trace the progress 
of this mighty revolution: it is enough to 
glance at it, to note its advance from John 
Wesley to Dr. Pusey, and then to look around 
upon the country as it now is, and to perceive 
what an incalculable amount of good inten- 
tions, sincere prayers, and self-denying works 
of benevolence, now characterise the people 
of England, in place of that loathsome mix- 
ture of infidelity and licentiousness in which 
they were sunk a century ago. Doubtless, 
the amount of unbelief and wickedness still 
remaining is awful to think of; and the popu- 
lar religion of the country, in its best phases, 
abounds with follies, infirmities, inconsisten- 
cies, and delusions ; but still, so far as it goes, 
itis honest and genuine ; and we cannot doubt 
that, as such, it is regarded with approbation 
by Him who searches all hearts, and is no 
respecter of persons. So great, indeed, is the 
change, that all the most widely-circulated 
comic literature of the day is rarely found to 
offend against religion or decency ; and a book 
that scoffs at religion, or is immoral in its 
tendencies, has hard work to make its way 
against the religious feelings of the great ma- 
jority of general readers, 

Can it, then, be doubted that, according to 
the ordinary laws of the Divine dealings with 
men, this unquestionable religiousness will meet 
its special reward in a further cift of spiritual 
light and strength to the English people? If, 
in the midst of their darkness and ignorance, 
chanacls of grace, save tat of apnea i 
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testant England is full of inconsistencies, in. 
firmities, and absurdities, and we seek in vain 
for any thing which bespeaks the presence of 
that true evangelical perfection which is at- 
tained by those who are within the Church, 
yet as surely is there a sincerity and self- 
denying earnestness all around us, which, if 
we may judge by the usual course of Divine 
Providence, must lead to better things, and 
go up as a memorial before God. This coun- 
try, indeed, with all its faults and sins, may 
not unaptly be compared with Cornelius of 
old, who, when he knew not what it was to be 
within the fold of the visible Church, and to 
possess her abundant graces, yet fasted, and 
prayed, and gave alms, and strove against his 
natural propensities, until an angel was sent 
from heaven to despatch to him the appointed 
messenger, to declare to him the full measure 
of Christian truth. Surely the hour is coming, 
and it may be is now at hand, when the voice of 
Peter will sound once more in the ears of him 
who waits, and watches, and prays ; and when 
that moment is here, there will not be wanting 
that boundless increase of spiritual light and 
strength from on high, which will break down 
the last barriers of pride and worldliness which 
now stand between this nation and the fold of 
the Catholic Church, 

To those who do not recognise the Church 
of Rome as the centre of unity, and those 
Christians who are in communion with her 
as the only members of the one undivided 
body of Christ, these anticipations, of course, 
carry no weight of conviction. Nevertheless, 
we cannot help seeing that England herself is 
almost prepared to admit the first great truth, 
that whatever be the true religion, she has it 
not in its essential purity and reality. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, who still resist 
and abhor the advance of Catholicism, are yet 
very nearly as confident that they are them- 
selves wrong, as that Rome is wrong. The 
innumerable inconsistencies of the popular 
creed, its powerlessness to grapple with the 
facts of the day in which we live, its manifest 
inability to touch the hearts and command 
the intellects of the multitudes of the poor, 
its singular want of any one intelligible and 
definite ultimate test of truth: all these start- 
ling facts appal the minds of those who think, 
and convince the present age, that whether 
or no Catholicism be the truth of God, no 


_ form of Protestantism which has hitherto been 


ptism, they | 


known can be the identical creed which was 
taught by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. Every 
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certain miserable superficial generalities, which 
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word, though the practical religion of this 
country is wonderfully increased, and is ap- 
parently still increasing, it is daily further 
and further removed from any thing like a 
settled doctrinal creed. All that England 
knows is, that certainly it is right to pray, 
and give alms, and control the passions, and 
to do good to one’s neighbour; and in an 
exclusive attention to these personal works, 
it is seeking a refuge for its troubled spirit 
from the storms of doubt and mental anguish 
which agitate it whensoever it would penetrate 
into the true mysteries of the Gospel, and 
ascertain what God really revealed to man for 
his belief. If it knows not what is true, it 
yet knows that certain things are right; and 
to these latter it clings, in the hope that they 
may lead, through the goodness of God, to a 
clear perception of those doctrines which He 
has actually made known to his creatures. 

On the whole, then, we cannot but entertain 
no little belief that a very considerable portion 
of this country will, sooner or later, embrace 
the Catholic religion. That, in the old-fa- 
shioned sense of the word, England will ever 
be a Catholic country; that is, that Catho- 
licism will be the State religion, we do not 
believe, as we most fervently trust that such 
never will be our fate. The world has had 
enough of state religions. Since the days of 
Constantine the Church has had fifteen hun- 
dred years’ experience of the effects of secular 
power and secular riches upon her spiritual 
condition. We are all coming to see that the 
persecution of the secular power is better than 
its partnership and close friendship. The last 
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three hundred years, during which the Church 
has been gradually bursting her bonds of alli- 
ance with the world, and reconstituting her- 
self a Missionary Church throughout Europe, 
has borne too many fruits of piety, orthodoxy, 
and spiritual triumphs, to make us wish to 
bring back the days when, through the favour 
of the world, she was overloaded with earthly 
treasures; and through her abuse of her pro- 
sperity brought upon the earth the frightful 
calamities of the sixteenth century, and armed 
mankind against herself. All we expect is to 
behold the Catholic Church taking the most 
prominent position in this kingdom, her chil- 
dren being only equal, politically, with others, 
but numbering in her bosom every thing that 
bears the semblance of sincere, practical reli- 
gion; while the very existence of Protestantism, 
as a religious power in the State, is extinct 
and forgotten. That every thing now tends 
in this direction, we firmly believe; and we 
should be in no way surprised if the next 
quarter of a century should see a change in 
the numbers and moral power of the Church 
in England, as wonderful as that which has 
taken place in her position since the day when 
a frantic mob destroyed the Catholic chapels 
in London with yells of exultation. True it 
is, that all this is but a speculation; yet it is 
a speculation which is at least grounded upon 
undeniable facts, and upon the ordinary laws 
of human nature, and of the course of Divine 
Providence ; and, as such, it is deserving the 
most attentive consideration of every reflect- 
ing mind which has at heart the future desti- 
nies of this great and singular people. 








ST. PHILIP NERI AND HIS TIMES. 
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The Time of Preparation. 
Tue world was gathering up its powers for a 


move his will; and the same unholy war was 
moving on to attack the internal method of 


new struggle with the Church, on an untried | communication between heaven and earth, by 
battle-field. All heresies from the beginning | laying its foul hands on the whole system of 
had at least taken for granted that a definite | 


revelation was given by God to man, and that 
the coming of Christ had made a definite 
change in the powers of the human soul, by 
introducing new relations between men and 
their Creator. But the heresy of the six- 
teenth century tended to a denial of both, 
because, while the errors of former times 
attacked some dogma about the nature of 
God or of Christ, this one impugned the 
whole mode in which God, through the hu- 
manity of our Lord, acts on the mind and 
heart of Christians. At the time of which 
we are writing, the heretics of Germany were 
on the highroad to deny the existence of the 
Church and of the Sacraments, that is, of the 
external channels by which God has chosen 
to illuminate the intellect of man, and to 





grace. Thus they laid the foundation of in- 
fidelity, by stripping Christianity of every 
thing supernatural. It is not strange that 
the understanding should be rationalistic, when 
all that connected it with heaven was for- 
sworn; nor is it wonderful that religion 
should be reduced to a mere refined natural- 
ism, when the theory of justification was so 
far tampered with, that the grace of Christ 
was supposed to leave man as weak and sin- 
ful as it found him. 

In this state of things, when the fair realm 
of England was about to be rent from tlie 
Holy See, when the cold and methodical in- 
tellect of Huguenot France and the frantic 
sensualism of Germany were both clamour- 
ing about the corruptions of Rome, God was 
pleased to shew the world that He could re- 
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form what was really deplorable in the — 
polis of Christendom, without the aid of rebels. 
In order to confound the wise, He raised 
up for the purpose @ man who systemati- 
cally scorned the mere exercise of intellect, 
—one, too, gifted with supernatural powers, 
evidently the result of strong prayers, welling 
forth from a heart united to Christ, the better 
to shew what grace can do in a human body and 
a human soul. This man was St. Philip Neri. 

A man reading contemporary lives of 
Italian saints sees only the heavenly side of 
events. A date now and then thrown in, like 
the sound of a distant clock coming to a her- 
mit in the desert, reminds him that there is 
such a thing as time, and the apparition of 
sundry historical personages brings him down 
to earth. But the supernatural so far pre- 
vails that earthly scenes are well-nigh for- 
gotten. Who would suppose that the in- 
fancy and youth of good little Philip were 
spent in the very midst of the hot contest 
then raging in the world? He was born the 
year of the battle of Marignano, where the 
sword of Francis I. cut its way into Italy 
through the serried ranks of the Swiss infan- 
try ; and he was in his cradle when Leo X. 
passed through Florence, on his journey to Bo- 
logna, where he met the victorious king. The 
fact that a Florentine was on the papal throne, 
then kept the city under the sway of the Me- 
dici; but the old spirit was not extinct, and 
the stern face of many a bannerman of the 
guilds told how ready he was to fling off the 
aa whenever an opportunity might offer 
itself. 
education was in the very stronghold of the 
popular party ; many a heart in the cloister 
of San Marco still kept hot under its Domi- 
nican scapular the remembrance of Savon- 
arola. There is proof that in after-times 
Philip had not forgotten the famous monk 
who had ruled his native city; but what he 
remembered was the bold preacher who had 
rebuked vice, not the leader of a party. His 
spirit bore no trace of these fierce contests, 
and the lessons which he derived from the 
monks of San Marco were other than those 
of civil strife. Oh, it is a joy to think of 


the dear gentle child of those days, “ Pippo | 


buono,” as men called him, pacing the quiet 
arcades of that simple cloister, at home amongst 
the stately figures of the stern old theologians 
of St. Dominic, his eyes glancing over the 
walls which Fra Angelico has covered with 
the sweet forms of saints. Surely his thoughts 
have fed on ' 


dying on his cross, and the 
head of St. Thomas 


by rapt in contemplation. Doubtless too he 
visited the cell of the Coronation, where the 
Lord places a crown of gold on Mary’s brow 
aud she sings all the while in the depths of 


and large thoughtful 
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It so happens that the place of Philip’s | 
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her heart a joyful Maguificat, which is to last 
for ever. 

It was on these scenes that his spirit fed; 
and from them he contracted a peculiar de- 
votion, which distinguished him from other 
children. In Italy, the first manifestation 
which boys give of a tendency to devotion 
is a love for saying mimic Masses, and wear. 
ing mock chasubles. But Philip gave no sign 
of this sort. What he loved was prayer, or 
the psalmody of the monks, but above all, the 
hearing of the word of God. It was beautiful 
to see him sitting beneath the pulpit of San 
Marco, his large dark eyes fixed on the 
features which issued out of the black cowl, 
and his ears drinking in the sounds of the 
voice of the preacher. The fact was, that 
underneath the quiet and unruflled aspect of 
the child, in whom the only thing like im- 
patience ever observed was a push once given 
to his sister when she disturbed his devotions, 
there was working silently the spirit of a saint; 
he kept it all to himself, and it was only found 
out by a singular lovableness, which attracted 
hearts to him; but all the while it was grow- 
ing with his growth. He had determined to 
serve God in the way of perfection, though 
he told no one of it. He could not bear the 
thought that Christ should have died, and he 
give up nothing for Him; so he determined in 
his own mind that all should be sacrificed for 
his Lord’s sake. He had a burning desire of 
suffering for the crucified One: how and 
where it was to be done he could not as yet 
tell. He trusted that God would shew him 
in his own good time ; and not the least won- 
derful part of his sacrifice was this long wait- 


_ ing upon God, in full faith that He would shew 


him his will at last. 

Long did this desire remain fixed in his 
heart ; it only shewed itself at intervals, when 
some occasion called it forth—as when his 


_ patience during a painful fever astonished all 
_ about him, or when he tore to shreds his fa- 


mily pedigree, and by this sudden movement 
of hatred of the world amazed his friends who 
understood him not. Years passed on, and he 
was unchanged, save that this desire of suf- 
fering burned more clearly and more fiercely 
in his heart. The siege of Florence* left him 
still the same. He was most probably within 


the walls during this last feverish dream of 


that fresco, where the Lord hangs | 


his country’s liberty; he must have been 
there during those terrible months in which 
her heroic citizens made their final stand. 
Wild cries of frequent triumph must have 
reached his ear, when the red lilies of Florence 
were so often borne back victorious within 


ove to gaze on Him, while St. Bernard stand, | the walls; in vain, for still the dense ranks of 


the Germans beleaguered them. He must have 


been there while famine was doing its sure 


work, yet no one talked of surrender till the 


* Florence fell in 1530. 
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last hopes of those gallant hearts fell when 
the slow tolling of the bell of San Marco an- 
nounced that the brave Ferruccio had fallen 
in battle. Yet all this was nothing to him, 
whose soul was fixed on heaven. He still 
watched on, till God should settle what to do 
with him. At last the moment came when 
he was to leave his home. When he was 
about sixteen years old,* his uncle, who was 
a rich and flourishing merchant in the king- 
dom of Naples, sent for him, with the inten- 
tion of making him his heir. Philip had never 
disobeyed his father, and now he took the 
will of his parents as an indication of God’s 
will; so with the prospect of a desk and a 
ledger before him he set out for Gaeta, his 
uncle’s home. ' 

Philip no doubt loved Florence ; through- 
out his life he was remarkable for his affec- 
tion for places, and the difficulty with which 
he removed from his accustomed haunts; so 
we cannot err when we say that there was 
some regret in his heart when he crossed the 
mountains which girdle in the rich plain of 
the Arno, and looked for the last time on the 
lovely city. It looked beautiful still, notwith- 
standing the ravages of war, for how can 
Florence look otherwise than a queen? Never 
did fiercer passions rage than those concentred 
in that spot of earth; and never were higher 
earthly aims thrown away than those which 
animated its denizens. It was the birthplace 
of Dante; and the massive stone fronts of its 
fortress-palaces, and the proud disdain of or- 
nament, combined with grandeur and beauty 
of form, in the sombre magnificence of its 
churches, still shewed marks of its greatness. 
But Philip thought not of that; his eye 
counted over one by one the spots where he 
had learnt to love and to pray to God; there 
was the cathedral raising its cross-crowned 
dome high above the houses; there too was 
Santa Croce; but his look turned with the 
greatest fondness to the spot where he had 
so often knelt before the silver shrine of the 
Annunziata, to the church where was the 
tomb of his namesake St. Philip Benizzi, the 
Serf of Mary; above all to the campanile of 
San Marco, or the place where Santa Maria 
Novella arose in its beauty. He bade them 
all farewell, and never saw them more. 

It might have been expected that he would 
not remain long at San Germano. It was a 
town situated at the foot of Monte Cassino, 
the most celebrated house of the order of St. 
Benedict. Above it rose a famous hill, said 
by tradition to have been split into three 
peaks at the time of our Lord’s Passion. On 
its topmost point was a small chapel, which 
was accounted so holy that the passing mari- 


* Bacci says eighteen; but this can hardly be if he 
reached Rome in 1533, and remained two years pre- 
viously at San Germano. Gallonio, who gives the same 
dates, says Philip was with his uncle but “a short time,” 
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| ners saluted it from the sea. Here Philip 
used to come from San Germano, and spent 
hours in prayer before a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion. He prayed for light to do God's will ; 
and the more he raised his eyes to the picture 
before him, and drank in the image of the 
sufferings of his Lord, the more he felt that 
he could not live in the world. As he came 
down from the mountain, and saw the land- 
scape lying in sun and shadow before him, 
with the sea glittering beyond, he was sure 
that he was not made to live there; in other 
words, he felt the influence of the Cross upon 
him. He could not spend his life in toiling 
for riches. God called him elsewhere. After 
two years he told his uncle that he could bear 
no more: he went away. 

He did not return to Florence; he was 
irresistibly drawn to a place whither saints 
have so often come to learn the will of God, 
to the tomb of the Apostles, Whatever 
moral corruption there may have been in 
Rome, all Christian hearts instinctively turn 
towards it, for it can never cease to be the 
See of Peter, and of Christ’s Vicar upon earth. 
And at that moment, when all the world was 
revolting from it, the saints of the time were 
more and more drawn to Rome. It was as a 
poor pilgrim that Philip entered it in the year 
1533. He had come to learn God’s will, fully 
determined to quit the world, only doubting 
how best to execute his purpose. God's de- 
signs, however, are not to be learned except 
in the way of the Cross; so Philip's first act 
and deed was to live on alms as a beggar. 
He went to the house of a Florentine gentle- 
man, who out of charity assigned him a garret 
for his lodging. As for his food, he did not 
live as a guest at the table of his host; he 
managed matters in a much more primitive 
way. A certain measure of corn was given 
him every year. This he received in kind, 
and then sold it to a baker, from whom he 
fetched a loaf in person every day. He re- 
paid his benefactor by undertaking the charge 
of his two children. 

And now Philip began a wonderful course 
of life, which lasted for many a long year. 
Truly the ways of God with his saints are 
marvellous; He forms them in his own way. 
Some are fused in the Divine mould at one 
single cast, and the earthly metal takes its 
shape from one strong blast of the furnace of 
God’s love, as was the case with St. Paul 
when the heavenly light flung him to the 
ground on the way to Damascus; others, 
though saints from their birth, have many 
long years to wait before they know what 
God would have them do. So it was with 
Philip; even at his first entrance into Rome, 
he had within him the heart of a monk or a 
martyr. But though the Sacred City is the 
head-quarters of all the orders of Christen- 





dom, and he had but to pick and choose into 
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which of these bands of Christ's soldiers he 
would enter, still he remained a simple lay- 
man: cowls black, white, or brown, passed 
before him, yet none seemed to suit him. 
He was waiting God’s call; and the summons 
was long in coming. 


When first he arrived at Rome, he deter- 


mined to fit himself for whatever God might | 


require of him, He therefore attended the 
schools both of philosophy and theology. He 
waded through the cumbrous metaphysics of 
the day, and had Aristotle's system at his 
fingers’ ends. 


His clear and shrewd intellect | 


soon mastered the subject, and he retained it | it i 

taches them from earth; it is the hammer ia 
the hand of God by which they are wrought 
_ into the form which fits them for his purposes, 


so well, that when it suited him in his after- 
life he could talk philosophy with philoso- 
phers. He went on in due time to theology, 
a course of which he finished in the Augus- 
tinian schools. Itis characteristic of him that 


the master in theology whom he loved to fol- | 


low was St. Thomas. Not even the seraphic 
doctor won his love like the angel of the 
schools. Since the thirteenth century the 
schoolmen had split up the questions of St. 
Thomas into numberless others, and had di- 
vided off upon them; and it was a relief to 
Philip to turn back to the Summa. His mind 
was at rest while it leaned on the holy doc- 
tor, who, with saintly boldness, and preterna- 
tural accuracy, came to a clear decision on so 
many points, even before the Church had pro- 
nounced. He bowed before the master-mind, 
as the whole of the wondrous system on the 
nature of God, of the angels, of the incarnate 
Word, and of grace, unrolled itself before him; 
and he acknowledged that the intellect of a 
saint alone, at the foot of his crucifix, could 
have had steadiness of view sufficient to base 
on broad principles such intricate mysteries, 
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into the desert; it bids him scourge his flesh, 


enough to enable him to be useful to God's 
Church, he had done with the schools. And 
now he began a course of life which faith 
alone will fully comprehend. 

When grace fully seizes hold of a man, it 
makes strange work with him. It drives him 


and crucify his will; and at the same time, it 
draws his mind up towards heaven, and raises 
him to heights of ecstatic prayer. And no 
wonder that it should do so, since it is an 
emanation from the spirit of Christ. No 
wonder if a union with Christ should make 
men love suffering, since it is that which de- 


It is a law of Christianity that he who would 
serve the Church as a saint must make up 
his mind to be moulded in the school of the 
Cross. The full force of this principle of 
Christian dynamics was exercised on Philip's 
soul ;—the Spirit of God drove him into the 
desert. 

He had not far to go to find a desert in 
Rome, mysterious little city that it is in the 
midst of its vast Campagna, and shrunk to 
half its ancient size. There it is still, within 
its old walls and towers, on its seven hills, yet 
nourishing a solitude in its very heart. Look 
at it from any height, you see, amidst its 


_domes and towers, wide gaps without any 


habitation, covered with long rank grass, and 
strewn with gigantic ruins. The carcass of 
old Rome lies there, and the huge marble co- 


_ lumns scattered all about look like the bare ribs 


and to formalise them with such rapid con- | 


ciseness, and such a lightning-force of ex- 
pression. 

_ But Philip was not absorbed even by St. 
Phomas. At the very time when he was 
sitting on the benches of the schools, he was 
living the life of a monk, 
rally but one meal a day, and that consisted 


of a crust of bread and a few olives; and | 


this he ate standing, in the garden beside a 
well, from the waters of which he quenched 
his thirst. His room was a small garret, the 
only furniture of which was a bed, and a line 
stretched across it, on which he hung his 
clothes. During these his first years in Rome, 


He took gene- | 


of some mighty skeleton; an evil spirit haunts 
it still, in the shape of malaria, stalking amidst 
bright green spots, and seeming to issue out 
of the vaults of Casar’s palace. Here is the 


_ place to see the power of Christianity. Apos- 


tles and martyrs have fairly driven out the 
gods and the rulers of heathendom, and set 
up the reign of Christ in its stead. Marks of 
the deadly fight are scattered round, but the 
Cross has won the day. In the centre of 


_ these ruins are planted the holiest spots in 


Christendom, strange, solitary churches, left 


_ like stranded vessels by the receding tide of 


Spot where the saint fell. 


this room was to him what the cave of Man- | 


resa was to Ignatius. 
have 
Spain. 


But he was soon to 
a closer resemblance to the saint of 
Philip’s soul had a surfeit of the 
schools. Intellectual life is the most weary- 
ing of all, and learning for learnino’s sake th 
most sickening of pursuits, This is tr ; 
irrespectively of grace; but it is infallible in 
a mind on which Christianity has had its full 
effect. When, therefore, Philip had taken in 


population, yet each containing a martyrs 
tomb, often enclosing in its precincts the very 
There is indeed 
a mysterious atmosphere about Rome, such 
as there can be no where else on earth, the 
long past and the very present meet together 
there in such a close embrace. The middle 
ages are gone; pointed arch, fretted canopy; 
and rood-screen, all swept away ; there is 00 
romance about it. But, in the place of poetrys 
there is the stern reality of the martyr’s 8 
pulchre, recalling to mind the very earliest 
ages of Christianity ; and there ever and anon 
the living apparition of St. Peter’s successor 


_ blessing the kneeling crowd in the streets, 1 
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shew us that the Church is there still ever 
old and ever new. 

There is no place like Rome, and Philip 
felt all its influence; his heart was weary of 
earth, and he spent his time in communion 
with God. His soul was ever breathing itself 
out in acts of the love of God, asking Him 
that his life might be spent in his service, 
and that he might shed his blood for his 
Lord. The nations were falling off from the 
faith, and blaspheming the saints, so he clung 
to it and to them with greater eagerness; he 
fled from the world, and went for refuge into 
the solitary places of old Rome. Above all 
he haunted the seven basilicas, called, on ac- 
count of their dignity, the Seven Churches. 
They form a heavenly chain around Rome, 
standing like outposts and watchers about the 
city. First comes St. Peter’s, hard by the 
Tiber, on the Vatican hill and under the 
Janiculum. In Philip’s time it was old St. 
Peter's ; but no matter whether it stands under 
the canopy of the glorious dome which covers 
it now, or under the arches of the old basilica, 
it is still the most sacred spot on earth next 
to the Holy Sepulchre, since there lies the 
body of the Prince of the Apostles. How 
the soul turns to that place even from the 
opposite extremity of Europe! Kings have 
come from England and cast their crowns 
down there; two confessor pontiffs, one of 
Canterbury, the other of York, have knelt 
there, St. Anselm and St. Wilfrid; countless 
saints have crossed the Alps, and, with pal- 
pitating hearts, have kissed the hallowed place 
for joy. And from the other side of the 
world, St. Athanasius has been there, to get 
strength for his lonely battle. The moments 
which are spent on that marble pavement 
over St. Peter's body are too short, and the 
poor stranger turns with sorrow in his heart 
on his long journey to his native land, yet 
still thanking God that he bas been allowed 
to offer himself body and soul on that tomb. 


_ Philip haunted the place like a familiar spirit. 


Then comes St. Paul’s, the burial-place of the 
other Apostle. It is along and weary way 


_ from the hill of the Vatican to the solitary 


church where the fellow-labourer of St. Peter 
lies; but Philip trod that path nearly every 
day. Few are the worshippers in St. Paul's 
Church; for malaria, the evil spirit of the 
Campagna, has depopulated this spot, as well 
as the low hills beyond, in which lie those 
three desolate churches, the old Abbey Church 
of the white monks, from which Eugenius III. 
issued forth, that in which St. Bernard saw 


4 _ the vision of the Mother of God, and that 


which covers the three fountains which sprung 
up from the Apostle’s blood. Still the black 
monks of St. Benedict possessed their old 
cloister of St. Paul’s, and Philip knelt amongst 
them around the old canopy from which the 
flames which lately burnt the noble church 
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shrunk back, and under which still lie the 
bodies of St. Paul and of St. Timothy. 
Thence Philip walked through the hot, sandy 
path which leads to the next of the seven 
churches, St. Sebastian, built over the entrance 
of the Catacombs, hard by the massive tomb 
of Cecilia Metella. After this, the other 
churches lie more thickly together, and the 
way is less long. First in order, Philip came 
to St. John Lateran, the cathedral of Chris- 
tendom; then a short walk over green turf 
led him to St. Helena’s Church of the Holy 
Cross, where are kept one of the nails which 
transfixed the body of the Lord, and a large 
portion of the Cross on which He died. 
Next comes St. Lawrence, where reposes the 
Roman martyr side by side with his fellow- 
deacon, St. Stephen ; and last ofall, crowning 
the height of the Esquiline, is St. Mary Major, 
its roof glittering with the first gold from the 
New World, and supported by two rows of 
long white Ionic columns, the spoils of some 
Pagan temple, and chosen because their chaste 
gracefulness befits well the shrine of the 
Mother of God. This church, with St. Peter's, 
was the spot of Philip’s favourite resort, and 
he was often seen under the porch of these 
two basilicas, or else under that of St. John 
Lateran, or of the Holy Cross, instructing the 
poor who gathered round these places to col- 
lect alms. The place, however, where he 
mostly spent his nights was a more strange 
bedchamber than any of these. He dived 
down into the Catacombs, and, with the bodies 
of the martyrs about him, passed whole nights 
in prayer. 

No wonder that Philip loved the Catacombs. 
It is there that the very air is laden with the 
spirit of Christianity. There is no mistaking 
the religion which formed that place. The 
Cross alone could have power enough to in- 
duce men to burrow underground, that they 
might serve their God. What else could 
have induced the proud senator to go down 
there, and sully his white toga by the contact 
with the poor grave-digger who had framed 
this strange subterranean temple? And what 
but Christianity could have so seized on the 
soul of the maiden with patrician blood in 
her veins, that she ventured her fragile form 
in these cold damp recesses, where she herded 
with the very poorest of the earth? Nothing 
less than the holy sacrifice of the Mass could 
have brought her down there, And, indeed, 
the stranger who threads with his flickering 
torch these winding galleries, on each of 
which are reverently placed one above another 
the bodies of confessors and martyrs, sud- 
denly finds the vault spread into a small 
chapel, and there still remains the altar 
where the adorable sacrifice was offered up. 
It was in these chapels, before some of these 
altars, that Philip used to pass the night. 
Here he came to staunch that strange thirst 
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of the Cross which the love of Christ calls up. 
The world was falling from God; Germany 
had lost its faith; England was torn from 
the Holy See by schism; France was totter- 
ing in its allegiance ; and Philip could do “1 
thing but pray and await the will of God. 
So he went down into the Catacombs, to dwell 
with the holy relics of the old martyrs, and 
to ask God to raise up defenders for his 
Church. While the dreadful storm of ideas 
was going on in the world above, and the 
Cross seemed well-nigh beaten, while wars 
were being fought and plots were hatching 
over his head on the upper crust of this globe 
of ours, he went down into the silent city of 
the martyrs to kiss the old symbol, rudely 
scratched on the surface of the rock, side by 
side with the palm and the phial of blood, 
to shew it had come off victorious in a worse 
struggle. 

It was here that the entire circle of the 
truths of Christianity so burst upon Philip, 
and seized on his whole being, that he could 
think of nothing else. All that he had 
read in St. Thomas of the attributes of God, 
of his omnipresence and immensity, of the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, now turned 
into prayer and contemplation. He saw him- 
self ever surrounded by and plunged in the 
presence of God, while, at the same time, 
there was a strange bewildering peace and 
sweetness in his heart, when he thought that 
that God had died for him. He was thus so 
formed and habituated to prayer, that while 
to most men it costs an effort to begin to 
pray, it was on the contrary his habitual state, 
so that it was hard for him to leave it off and 
to turn back to the affairs of life. His whole 
frame was impregnated with prayer, so that 
it became a disease with him. God's grace, 
in fact, worked a miracle within him. Human 
love has its own mode of manifesting itself ; it 


is not therefore wonderful that charity, when | had literally burst his ribs, and had caused a 


raised to an extraordinary height, should throw 
itself out in ways of its own. Philip's love of 








God shook his whole frame, his body qui- | 
vered and worked under it. His poor heart | 
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was not strong enough to bear it. At last 
it issued in a miracle. He had lived in this 
strange way for several years, and he grew 
in favour with God and man. His love of 
God went on growing within him; he would 
spend sometimes forty hours together in prayer, 
When he came up into the region of light and 
air from the murky atmosphere of the Cata. 
combs, his charity would find a vent in the 
conversion of sinners. It is not to be sup- 
posed that all this devotion made him a 
savage being utterly unlike his neighbours, 
The only difference between him and other 
men was, that his countenance wore a hea- 
venly calmness, and that he had a marvellous 
power of winning hearts. When he spoke 
of God he was irresistible. What he learned 
at midnight by the side of the martyr’s tomb, 
rose to his lips in the broad daylight, when 
he stood face to face with men. At length, 
it was in the year 1544, a little before Whit- 
sunday, he was praying in one of the under. 
ground chapels beneath the church of St. 
Sebastian. He was asking for the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. All at once a globe of 
heavenly fire, like the flaming tongues which 
rested on the Apostles at Pentecost, fell upon 
him, and entering in at his parted lips, de- 
scended into his breast. At that moment his 
heart so burned within him in his ecstacy 
that he was obliged to fling himself on the 
ground, to tear open his clothes, and place 
his naked breast on the cold floor of the Cata- 
combs, to allay the heat that burned there. 
After a time the exhausting sensation of heat 
subsided, and he rose; then an _ ineffable 
sweetness stole over him, and the only relic 
of his former feeling was a strange palpitation, 
under the influence of which his whole body 
trembled. To his dying day he retained the 
marks which the Holy Spirit had stamped 
upon him at that momenf. His heaving heart 


swelling in his side which he never lost. We 
shall hear more of the palpitation of his heart 
anon. 








THE IDEAS OF THE 


For such as are interested in the subject of 
the origin of our primary ideas, the facts which 
we are about to mention with reference to the 
deaf and dumb will be found of much value. 
We think it necessary, however, to preface 
the subject with a few remarks, The ques- 
tion may be considered by some of our readers 
as one of a purely metaph 


therefore as not possessing any general inte 


rest ; but ho one who is but slightly acquainted 
with the evil use made in the present day by 


‘ a 
Pantheistic writers of the doctrine of so-called 


physical character, and | 


| 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 


“ innate ideas,” will subscribe to this opinion 
Modern infidels are not, generally speaking, 
materialists. The character of the philosophy 
of the day is idealism, not sensualism ; yet tt 
is always long before all persons become 
roughly aware of any change, the progress of 
which has been gradual; and the foe is © 
already active in another quarter, while many 
men still continue to look for him on the same 
side from which their fathers and grandfi 

had to dread his assaults. It is perhaps ' 
this cause that we must attribute the lingeri™g 









ast favour with which these “ innate ideas” are 
his still regarded by some religious men. The 
row fact is, that the denial of their existence is 
of associated in their minds with the philosophy 
uld of Locke and Condillac; and, remembering 
yer. the development of that philosophy in the last 
and 7 century, they fear that such a doctrine must, 
ata- R somehow or other, have a tendency to lead to 
the A 2 a denial of the spirituality of the soul. This 
sup- a fear, however, proceeds entirely upon the as- 
na 4 sumption, that, in denying “ innate ideas,’’ we 
urs, ___ are forced to adopt the sensualism of the school 
ther ____ of Locke, than which no notion can be more 
hea- ___ entirely erroneous. We believe that we may 
lous : advance as a fact, that the majority of good 
poke theological writers of the present day agree in 
rned rejecting the doctrine that the soul of man is 
omb, possessed of innate ideas. But we must ex- 
vhen plain ourselves a little. ' 

ngth, And, first of all, by the word idea, it is hardly 
V hit necessary to state that we do not mean every 
ner act of the mind whatsoever,—not every no- 


f St _ tion,—but only thought upon any spiritual 
__ olyect. 


















































The senses convey to the mind the 
i an _ images and perception of corporeal objects ; 
hich _ and, along with them, the mind receives a con- 
_ viction that they have an existence and reality 
— _ external to itself. It also forms certain affec- 
s, de- _ tions and notions concerning them. All this 
nt his _ we see in the case of animals, as well as of 
stacy _ ourselves. To the notions and affections raised 
n the _ in the mind by the perception of corporeal 
eS _ objects, we therefore do not give the name of 
ata- ideas. 

there. But besides these, which we share with ani- 
f heat mals, man is in ion of another order of 
offable thoughts altogether, which we are in the habit 
r relic of calling primary or necessary truths, which 
tation, form the groundwork of all his reasoning and 
> body intellectual faculties, and without which the 
ed the use of reason is impossible. Such are the 
amped ideas of any spiritual existence—of God him- 
> heart self, of the infinite, of right and wrong, and 
used & all moral responsibility, of the axioms which 
. We lie at the basis of all mathematical truth, and 
s heart upon which the whole science is built, &c. &c. 
| _ Along with these ideas, man receives, as in 
_ the case of corporeal perceptions, a conviction 
“that these ideas have a corresponding objective 

Teality external to himself. 

The question then occurs, How does man 
become possessed of these ideas? We are not 
speaking of the order in which he receives 

a _ them, concerning which there can be no doubt. 
opinion: _ The child receives his ideas while becoming 
eaking, _ acquainted with the words which express them. 
losophy _ The question is not concerning the order in 
; yetlt _ which he becomes conscious of his ideas; it is 
me tho- _ this: Do those words only express and render 
gress of _ ideas which are already in his mind? or, do 
js often _ they import those ideas? Could he by possi- 
le many bility have obtained them without the know- 
he same ledge of language? Now, the answer of mo- 
d fathers dern Rationalists to these questions is the fol- 
rhaps 0 lowing: That man receives from God, along 
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with his existence, the gift of alltruths. They 
allow, it is true, that these innate ideas exist 
at first but as a kind of germ in his mind; 
still they believe that they need but a natural 
and spontaneous development to arrive at their 
more perfect state. They hold that man, 
placed in a state of nature, has of himself ar- 
rived at a state of society —has invented lan- 
guage, dogmas, morality.* This it is which, 
in their view, constitutes his state of progress, 
including every thing, especially religion and 
truth, which they hold that he is perfecting 
every day. ‘This gift of God is what they call 
reason. As to the nature of this reason, they 
call it an influx, an emanation, a participation, 
an incarnation of the Divine reason in man ; 
and when these words are taken, as by many 
they are (for example, by M. Cousin and the 
eclectic school), in their literal and proper 
meaning, these opinions constitute the holders 
of them as not only Rationalists, but Pantheists. 

Now this whole statement of the Rationalist 
is not only repulsive of all Christian belief, but 
is contradicted by every known fact which 
bears upon the subject. It is sufficient to no- 
tice, that it is a well-proved truth, as we are 
about to shew, that an individual brought up 
in isolation from his species has no intellectual 
or spiritual ideas whatsoever, though possessed 
of all the faculties necessary for obtaining 
them. “ Necessary truths” (we quote a dis- 
tinguished modern French writer+), “ which 
support the whole fabric of our knowledge, 
are all derived in principle from our contact with 
society, into which they are infused, in which, 
as a fact, they exist, and in which all is transmit- 
ted and learnt.”” This “ patrimony of truth,” 
therefore, does not come originally from man, 
since he is incapable, as an individual, of ar- 
riving at it otherwise than by derivation: it 
constitutes, therefore, a positive and external 
revelation and tradition, received immediately 
from society, but originally from God. We 
call it a revelation, although that word is com- 
monly restricted to truths of the supernatural 
order, addressed to man as endowed with the 
gratuitous and supernatural gift of grace. 
This body of human knowledge is, how- 
ever, not the less, strictly speaking, a revela- 
tion, although it concerns the mere natural 
state of man; and of this distinction it is ne- 
cessary never to lose sight, when we descend 
to argue with unbelievers upon mere rational 
grounds, lest we concede to them an advan- 
tage, of which they have never been slow to 
avail themselves. 

Moreover, we cannot separate the subject 
of the acquisition of truth from the origin of 
language; and the origin of language is itself 
inexplicable without a divine revelation. “What 

* See Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, 3me série, 
tome xv, p. 278; from which, as from other articles on 
the same subject, we have borrowed some of the present 


remarks, 
+ Auguste Nicolas, Etudes Philosophiques sur le 
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is language ?” (we quote again the same a 
«« it is evidently the sensible expression, = , 
as it were, the body of thought. T hought, 
then, must exist before language. We must 
know how to think, in order to speak; in a 
word, those who spoke first, if they were the 
inventors of their language, could only be so 
by the help and impulse of thought... . But 
this thought, which must have presided at the 
invention of language, what is it but an inward 
speech of the spirit with itself? and if this be 
the case, how could any one have thought, un- 
less he had already known how to speak? ... 
Fatal circle, in which humanity would have 
been shut up, and from which we can conceive 
no exit but that by which the child every day 
comes out from it, by receiving, at one and 
the same time, language and the movement of 
thought from a friendly and pre-existing au- 
thority.” The same gifted writer subsequently 
makes the following striking remark: “ The 
Greek word 2éyog signified indifferently both 
word and thought :” with the Latins, “ also,” 
he continues, “ the action of comprehension, 
intelligere (intus legere), signifies nothing else 
than the action of the soul reading in itself the 
expression of its thought.” Finally, in the 
eminently philosophic language of the Gospel, 
the eternal and essential Thought, He who is 
the source of the true light which enlightens 
every man that comes into the world, is called 
the Word, nothing but the Word ; as if thought 
was so essentially speaking, that the highest 
expression of its power were to absorb itself 
entirely in speech, and to be rather word 
than thought. However, the necessity of tra- 
(ditionary teaching, even in truths which be- 
long to the natural order of things, and the 
Divine origin of language, are points not dis- 
puted by any Christian philosopher, though 
there are some persons who still hold to a 
system, and adopt corresponding expressions, 
which we conceive to be peculiarly dangerous 
in the present day. To this school we shall 
now briefly advert. 

After allowing, then, the necessity of exter- 





nal teaching to man, in order that he may | 


have the use of his intellectual faculties, a fur- 
ther question yet remains to be solved. It is 
this: Are ideas merely awakened and deve- 
loped in a mind which already possesses them, 
or are they actually conveyed and imported 
ito a mind which is only gifted with a fa- 
culty for receiving and comprehending them ? 
Now the philosophers just alluded to agree 
with the Rationalists in believing that the hu- 
man soul has received immediately from God 
all truths, although in an undeveloped state 
All, therefore, in the opinion of this school of 
thinkers, which man hereafter receives, is but 
the development of this primary gift ; thoug! 

unlike the Rationalists, they do not believe ie 
the spontaneous development of the reason of 
man, but hold the necessity of the external 
teaching of society, in order to call it into 








action. At the same time, they agree with the 
Rationalists in calling the reason of man ocea. 
sionally an emanation of, or participation in, 
the reason of God; stating, however, that they 
use these expressions metaphorically, so as to 
exclude any Pantheistic sense. Man, more. 
over, according to them, sees, by a species of 
intuition, all truths, when conveyed to him, iz 
himself, and in a light which is both within 
and inherent in his soul,—the truths of reve. 
lation not excepted. ‘This, then, is the system 
which we look upon as fraught with imminent 
danger. It grants all, in fact, which the Ra- 
tionalist or Pantheist desires; and although 
they who hold it reject those consequences, 
adverse to the faith, which may legitimately 
be drawn from its principles, yet they cannot 
hinder others, who are less religious and more 
philosophically consistent, from making the 
worst use of the propositions which it contains, 

This system, it will be observed, has, more- 
over, two radical defects. One of these is, that 
it uses terms which will not bear pressing to 
their consequences; that is, it uses them ina 
merely metaphorical and unreal sense. When 
these philosophers, as has been observed, speak 
of the reason of man being a Divine emanation, 
a participation of the reason of God, &e. they 
assert, in order to escape from all suspicion or 
fear of Pantheism, that they do not employ 
these phrases in their literal, i.e. their true 
signification. When, on the other hand, they 
agree with the traditionary school in stating 
that man is taught, and receives truth by tra- 
dition and external revelation, they again use 
these other expressions out of their true signi- 
fication, and understand merely a developing 
and exciting to action of what already has ex- 
isted in the mind. 

The second error is the gratuitous supposi- 
tion of an unproved element in the system, te 
of a light in which man sees truth internally. 
Of this assertion we see neither the necessity 
nor the ground. First of all, we see not its 
necessity. Man is enlightened from without 
by instruction: this is an ascertained fact. It 
is also another fact, that his mind is fitted to 
receive and comprehend jnstruction. As in 
the case of the bodily eye, nothing is wanting 
but light and the adaptation of the organ 
receive it; so we see not why it is necessary, 1 
the case of man’s mind, to suppose any thing 
more than the external light, and the capabi 
lity of man to perceive and comprehend it. It 
is a mere gratuitous supposition to assert 
presence of this inward light, which, moreover, 
has not one ascertained fact to prove or cout 
tenance its existence, and which is a mere 
baseless attempt to explain that which, in out 
present state, must ever remain a deep mystery 
—the how and in what manner man U 
_— the ideas which language reveals 1 
im. 

It may, it is true, be urged in defence of 
the system of these philosophers, that many 
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highly honoured names in different ages may 
be quoted as having maintained that ideas are 
given by God immediately to the soul, and 
that reflection on its own operations is suffi- 
cient to enable the soul to discover spiritual 
truths; but then we must remember what was 
the opposite opinion which they were at that 
moment combating. They fought against 
the notion that the human mind is equally apt 
to receive truth and error, and that ideas are 
the result of the mind working upon sensible 
perceptions. In this sense they were undoubt- 
edly on the right side; that is, they were right 
as opposing this materialising view. Spiritual 
ideas are not mere transformations of sensible 
perceptions. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, intent upon combating this error, they 
should have embraced what appeared to them 
to be the only alternative. 
Materialism, however, as we have remarked, 
is not now the prevailing form of scepticism, 
and meets with few partisans.* Scepticism 
has now to be met on different ground; we 
4 will not say more difficult (for the triumph of 
_ truth is as clear, and, taken in one sense, as 
_ easy, in every age); but one which requires 
_ new weapons, and which, above all things, 
' calls for the strictest accuracy of language, 
_ and a careful and discriminating use of phi- 
_ losophic terms. Many of these terms and 
_ modes of expression, originally inherited from 
» Heathen schools of philosophy, together with 
many of the notions themselves which they 
_ embody, come to have a danger which was by 
no means so palpable formerly as it is now, 
‘when Pantheism has assumed the peculiar 
form which characterises it in the present day.+ 
Let not the authority, therefore, of revered 
names be here quoted against us. The great 
doctors of the scholastic philosophy used the 
Only system which was then known and ap- 
proved. They accepted, they did not choose, 


7 * Materialism starts with a profound doubt; idealism 
h a universal affirmation. Materialism would degrade 
to the state of the brute; idealism tends to claim 
him a participation of Deity. It is for this reason 
t the ex sions we allude to, as well as the system 
the mixed school above noticed, are accompanied with 
evil far greater than that of mere philosophical inac- 


st That admirable work of St. Bonaventura, the Jtine- 
@rium Mentis in Deum, has been appealed to in justi- 
pation of a doctrine which would make man’s reason 
ble to elevate itself to a direct intuition of truth. It 
_ Biust be borne in mind, however, that, in the first place, 
the saint does not undertake to give an account of the 
7 gin of our ideas, but the ae of the soul in grace. 
his is another province altogether. No one, besides, 
sputes that God can and does reveal Himself sometimes 
rectly to the soul in the supernatural order. To dis- 
guish such visions and revelations from delusive mys- 
m and false ecstacies, the Church exercises a most 
svere and searching discrimination, one of the tests used 
sing their strict ae with external revelation; | 
nt to use such words as intuition, direct contemplation 
truths in God, and the like, in a loose and general 
nse, is, we believe, to throw open the door to the 
ildest Pantheism. In the second place, if any words of 
the saints may be quoted as a sanction for the employ- 
nent of them, the observation made above is a uth 
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the terms of the Aristotelian school of philo- 
sophy. Finding them, they made the best of 
them: they pressed them into the service of 
truth, and gave them a Christian and good 
sense; and thus stemmed the tide of Panthe- 
ism which was invading Europe, and deprived 
the infidels of their day of the weapons they 
found to their hand in that Pagan system of 
teaching. All honour to them for it! But it 
does not therefore follow, that, had the “ Angel 
of the Schools” and the “ Seraphic Doctor” 
lived in the present day, they would still have 
employed all these terms, when the same rea- 
son does not exist for limiting teachers of phi- 
losophy to the Aristotelian method, and when 
those very terms are used by the enemies of 
religion in a bad sense.* Nor can we, after 
all, suppose that Aristotle’s language and ex- 
pressions can form the best vehicle of Chris- 
tian philosophy. For ourselves, therefore, we 
think it no disparagement to saintly names to 
say, that we are of opinion that the sooner cer- 
tain remains of the cumbrous language and 
exploded notions of the schools are discarded 
from our philosophic language, the better. 


We now proceed to give the facts we pro- 
mised with reference to the ideas of the deaf 
and dumb. They are contained in some ex- 
tracts from a course of philosophy given in 
the Université Catholique, and are the result 
of the observation of those who have them- 
selves had the most favourable opportunities 
for judging of their correctness. 

“In order to know,” says the writer we 
quote, “ what man individually owes to so- 
ciety, to ascertain if language is the cause 
which produces or excites his ideas, it would 
be necessary to find men who have been 
isolated from all others ever since their birth, 
and deprived of all intellectual commerce 
with their fellow-creatures. Such beings 
Providence has supplied us with: they are 
those who are deaf and dumb from their 
birth. Let us, then, observe these unfortunate 
beings, let us study them, or rather let us 
listen to their instructors. 

* Ever since the propagation of the method 
of the celebrated Abbé de l'Epée, the deaf 
and dumb have been submitted to a number 
of experiments, and to daily and hourly in- 
defatigable observation. Able masters have 
been constantly employed in instructing and 
forming them. Who can be better able to 
judge of the acquirements of the deaf and 
dumb than their instructors? Who can better 
judge of their knowledge, or of their ignor- 

* In proof that St. Thomas did not hold the doctrine 
of the aed school here described concerning the origin 
of our ideas, see an able article in the Annales de Philo- 
sophie Chrétienne, tome xvi, 3me série. We cannot 
too highly of this valuable French periodical, nor refrai 
from availing ourselves of this opportunity of drawing 


the attention of our readers to a work so little known in 
this country, and so eminently calculated to advance the 





t reply : they would not have used them now. 
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cause of true religion and sound philosophy. 
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ance, than those who, at the call of Ss 
necessity, have studied their ao vm 
given up to itself, and examined — ~ 
greatest care the amount of its riches or 1 
poverty? The teachers of the deaf and 
dumb have been present, so to say, at the 
awakening of the soul of their pupils, watch- 
ing with a penetrating eye for the first mani- 
festation of their thoughts and sentiments. 
They have questioned them with anxiety, to 
discover if they had any notion of God, of 
the soul, of right and wrong. They know 
how much time, zeal, patience, and industry, 
are requisite, in order to announce to these 
unhappy beings religious and moral truths. 
It is unquestionably to these men, as eXx- 
perienced observers, that it belongs to tell us 
what intellectual knowledge is possessed by 
the deaf and dumb.”* 

1. “ The deaf and dumb,” says the Abbé 
I'Epée, “are reduced in some sort to the con- 
dition of beasts, as long as we do not labour 
to draw them out of the thick darkness in 
which they are immersed.” Explaining after- 
wards by what means he made them acquainted 
with the existence of God, he adds: “ Until 
then, if the name of God was written down, 
the deaf and dumb raised up their hands, and 
pointed to heaven (this was the sign agreed 
upon); but this sign was, in them, devoid of 
all meaning. They acknowledge it now, and 
continually repeat the assertion. Now they 
understand that praise, adoration, and thanks- 
giving, are due to Him. That which we per- 
form in our temples is no longer in their eyes 
a bare spectacle, such as they conceived it to 
be.”"+ 

2. The Abbé Sicard confirms the observa- 
tions of his master, and declares, in his turn, 
that it is a great mistake to confound a deaf 
and dumb person with an ordinary child. 
“ Limited to purely physical movements, he 
does not even possess, before the covering is 
torn away in which his reason remains buried, 
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that sure instinct which directs animals. The 
deaf and dumb stands alone in nature, with. | 
out any possible exercise of his intellectual | 
faculties, which remain deprived of action and 
in drawing him out of this sleep of death, 


As for morality, he does not even suspect its 
existence. 


to satisfy all his appetites, to be irritated with 
obstacles, such constitutes the whole moral 
nature of this unfortunate being; he has eves 
only for the physical world, and what nee 
even are they! He sees all without heietiee 
The moral world exists not Sor him, and vir- 
tue as well as vice are to him alike without 


reality. Such is the deaf and dumb in his 
s “T \ a or } 
Paris, - Method of Instructing the Deaf and Dumb.” 


em ; ' 
t Montaigne, « Dissertation on the Deaf and Dumb,” 


- unless a beneficent hand succeeds | now director of a house for the deaf and 


To refer every thing to himself, to | 


obey with impetuosity all his natural desires, | for ever to remain ignorant of the consola- 















natural state; behold him such as habitual 
observation (through my living with him) 
has furnished me with the means of portray. 
ing him.”* 

3. Like M. Sicard, his learned and modest 
colleague M. l'Abbé Servan, whose whole 
life has been devoted to the education of the 
deaf and dumb, has convinced himself by long 
experience, that the deaf and dumb have no 
suspicion of the existence of God, nor of the 
moral difference between right and wrong, 
“ We have often heard him say,” writes the 
Abbé Montaigne, almoner to the institution 
of the deaf and dumb at Paris, “ that, without 
long and assiduous instruction, the deaf and 
dumb could not become acquainted with re. 
ligious and moral truths. Let us hear him 
speak in a note which he has been pleased to 
communicate to me:” it is still M. Montaigne 
who is speaking: “ The transition from the 
material to the intellectual region is very dif- 
ficult, and requires much application, both on 
the part of the master and the pupil; but 
then what a pleasure, and what a satisfaction 
for both when the difficulty is overcome! 
This principle once known, that there exists 
a Spirit the Creator of all things, good, just, 
eternal, the truths of religion and morality 
flow from this their source. The intellect of 
the deaf and dumb is enlarged; his existence 
is no longer that of a simple imitating automa- 
ton, as it was before.” + 

4. M. Paulmier, a celebrated teacher at 
the Paris school, called before the Court of 
Assize of the Seine, to act as interpreter to 
a deaf and dumb man accused of theft, ex- 
pressed himself in the following manner: 
“ Has any one an idea of the miserable state 
of the deaf and dumb without instruction, of 
his complete destitution? .... He is doubly 
deaf; he is deaf of hearing, since, deprived of 
that sense, he is plunged in an eternal silence; 
he is deaf of understanding, if one may use 
the expression, since no helping hand has 
drawn him out of the darkness of ignorance, 
where he has remained profoundly buried.”} 

5. M. Bebian, a young professor at the i- 
stitution for the deaf and dumb at Paris, and 


dumb, declares, “ that the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb restores to religion and 
society so many beings who seemed condemnet 


tions of the one, and the sweets of the other. 
Without this art, he adds, vainly would the 
deaf and dumb have received the most sub- 
lime intelligence ; this heavenly flame wo 


* “ Course of Instruction of one born Deaf si 
Dumb,” by the Abbé Sicard : preliminary 
9, 12, 14, 15, 16. of the 

t+ “ Researches on the Intellectual Knowledge Ade 
Deaf nae Dumb, considered with reference to the 
ministration of the Sacraments,” p. 12. 

{, Letter of M. Paulmier, rect vs in the Gazelle » 
Tribunaux, 18th May, 1826. 














































































































































him ) have been extinguished for want of fuel.”* 
ray- And elsewhere: “ The intellect of the deaf 
and dumb, in its early state (before instruc- 
ydest tion), contains, in some sort, nothing more 
hole than the ideas raised by its natural wants.”+ 
f the 6. Berthier, a young man born deaf and 
Jong dumb, one of the best pupils of the house at 
e no Paris, and now charged with the instruction 
of the of his companions in misfortune, tells us in 
rong. one of his letters, continues M. Montaigne, 
s the “ that it is possible that the deaf and dumb 
tution may attribute certain effects, such as storms, 
thout wind, hail, to some cause or other, or that 
f and they may figure to themselves one or more 
th re- extraordinary beings commanding rain, light- 
r him ning, and other natural phenomena; but, he 
sed to adds, one born deaf and dumb will never have 
taigne _ even a vague and confused knowledge of a 
mm the _ superior Being to whom he owes obedience, 
ry dif. - respect, and love, and to whom he must give 
oth on _ an account of his conduct, of his thoughts, 
1; but and of his actions.” 
faction These quotations are sufficient to establish 
ecome! _~* the result of the experience of the Paris school. 
» exists _ Allthe masters agree that they have not found 
vd, just, _ one deaf and dumb person who had the know- 
norality _ ledge of God before entering the house. 
Hect of _ 7. At Bordeaux they are of the same opi- 
elehiiiie "nion, as appears by a letter of M. l’Abbé 
suleui _ Goudelin, a former teacher and almoner at the 
‘school, “I do not believe,” he says, “ that 
teat _ Ihave met any of the deaf and dumb who 
ourt of had the knowledge of God before entering 
deter to our schools. On this point their answers 
we have been uniform, and I never failed to 
heft, se question them when preparing them for their 
——, t communion. The practices of religion 
wet, 4 ich they had witnessed, or which they had 
uction, 0 mselves practised from imitation, or out of 
8 | ience to their parents, had not raised 
prived . their soul to the knowledge of God.’’| 
I silence; _ 8 “I have questioned deaf and dumb 
may use 3 ns who had been instructed, and who 
hand has no interest in the explanations they gave,” 
geore ites M. Laurentie ;§ “all have assured me 
uried. + before the time of their instruction, they 
at the ‘Bad not even an idea of God.” 
Paris, 9. “The learned M. Jamet, Rector of the 
deaf and ademy of Caen, and founder of a school of 
nstructing leaf and dumb, has communicated to me the 
jigion and _ fesult of his long experience,” adds M. Lau- 
ondemned _ Fentie, “and has confirmed me in my persua- 
e comsoli- = gion.” 
the other. The observations made in foreign schools 
would the gree with those collected from the establish- 
most sv ents of France. 
xme would 10. One of the teachers of Claremont, near 
asi Dublin, after deploring the wretched condi- 
discourse, PP * « Panegyric of M. ! Abbé l’Epée,” by M. Bebian, 
+ “ Manual of Practical Instruction of the Deaf and 
wiedge of th mb,” by M. Bebian. 
e to the 1 “ Researches on the Intellectual Knowledge of the 
paf and Dumb.” 
re Gazette i) Ibid. 








“ Introduction to Philosophy,” p. 50. 
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tion of the deaf and dumb, as living in the 
midst of their friends and relations without 
the means of any communication with them, 
continues thus: “ But there is another pri- 
vation still more deplorable ; a being endowed 
with an immortal soul, a creature formed to 
render an account of its actions, lives without 
God in the world. The obligations and the 
consolations of religion are equally unknown 
to him. The deafand dumb never communi- 
cates by prayer with Him who tries all hearts. 
He walks upon earth, having, it is true, the 
demeanour and outward appearance of man, 
but deprived of all which essentially consti- 
tutes a moral agent, equally ignorant of his 
nature, his destination, and his God. Never- 
theless, excluded as he is by his state from 
the knowledge of good, he is, unhappily, not 
precluded from committing evil;”* “ that is 
to say,” adds the Abbé Montaigne, “that the 
deaf and dumb are subject to passions like 
other men, and that they allow themselves to 
be carried away by them so much the more 
readily, from their being ignorant of the mo- 
tives which might and which ought to re- 
strain them.” 

11. Amman, a teacher in the late century 
of some deaf and dumb at Amsterdam, ex- 
claims, when speaking of these poor creatures, 
“ What stupidity exists in most of these un- 
fortunate beings; how little do they differ 
from animals !”+ 

12. The school of Groningen, directed by 
M. Guyot, makes use of the same language. 
It assures us that the deaf and dumb person 
is naturally deprived of the use of reason; that 
he is quite like a child, and that, left to him- 
self, he will always be so; that he has only 
more strength, and that his affections, without 
rule and without law, are more violent; which 
assimilates him more to the beast than to 
man. 

13. M. Eschke, founder and professor of 
the Berlin school, has passed the same judg- 
ment in his Observations on the Deaf and 
Dumb. “The deaf and dumb,” he says, 
“lives only for himself; he is unacquainted 
with any social tie, and has no notion of vir- 
tue. Education alone can raise him above 
the brute..... He never can be any thing 
as long as he is uninstructed..... If one 
wished to class the deaf and dumb, one might 
say that he occupies the lowest stage of human 
nature, where man is mainly guided by his 
senses. So long as his intellect has not been 
formed, and his faculties are unexercised, and 
we have not supplied him with ideas, he pos- 
sesses nothing but impressions from what is 
present; he occupies himself but little with 


* “ Investigation into the Principles of the Institu- 
we at Claremont, for the Education of the Deaf and 

umb,” 

+ “ Dissertation on Speech.” 

{ “ Dissertatio juridica de Jure Surdo-mutorum,” by 
M, Guyot. 
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the past, and expects nothing from the future. | 


Born pantomimes, the deaf and dumb imitate 
every thing perfectly ; but it is impossible to 
impute any character of good or evil to any 
thing they do....- The deaf and dumb con- 
ceives no religious ideas before he has received 
methodical instruction ; he does not compre- 
hend the invisible Being, the Being who is 
present in all places.” 


14. M. César made the same observations | 


at Leipsic.* “ The deaf and dumb possess a 
human shape, it is true, but this is pretty 
nearly all they have in common with other 
men. Deprived of speech, they are equally 
precluded from all intellectual intercourse 
with them,.... from practising any social 
virtue, or raising themselves from the gross- 
ness of the senses to the spirituality of the 
intellect..... Never will they arrive at the 
developing, forming, and fortifying by use the 
spiritual faculties of their souls. By their in- 
action they even become every day more un- 
fit for use. All the impressions they receive 
are momentary, all their ideas are superficial : 
they see every thing with a vacant eye..... 
They only know the exterior of objects, with- 
out seeking their causes, without being able 
to make the smallest reflection on the subject. 
. .++ They have no suspicion that other men 
can understand each other better than they 
understand them;.... such is the state of 
their intellect. That of their heart is no less 
deplorable. The perpetual sport of the sen- 
sations which external objects cause in them, 
and of their own passions, they know neither 
law nor duty, neither justice nor injustice, 
neither good nor evil ; virtue and vice are, for 
them, as if they did not exist. They refer all 
to themselves as to their ultimate end, being 
ignorant of any other. They know of no 
duties towards others, and they respect none 
of their rights unless compelled to do so 
through fear.” 

Thus every where it is acknowledged that 
the deaf and dumb do not suspect the existence 
of a Spiritual and Infinite Being ; that they 
have no notion of good and evil, vice and vir- 
tue; that the moral world exists not for them; 
that their intellectual faculties remain without 
exercise. 

These are facts, here is a theory established 
on facts ; facts are not to be combated with 
reasoning: to facts and observations other 


facts and other observations I 


nust | - 
posed. a 


Let us see what has been advanced of | 


this nature. M. de Gerando, in a work in 
many respects of much interest,t has pre- 
tended to establish 

dumb have. 


religious feeling, that is to s 
obscure notions on morality and religion, and 
. Raphael's “Ky nst. ’ 
t “ Of the Ea inst, Taube und Stumme, &c.”’ 


ucation of the Deaf and Dumb.” 


by facts that the deaf and | 
Without instruction, a moral and | 


ay, vague ideas, | 


not merely a simple aptitude to receive know- 
| ledge, a simple capacity which no one ques. 
| tions. 
| His facts are five in number. 
| 1. A deaf and dumb girl at Rennes, giving 
| an account in a long letter of what she knew 
at the age of six years, previous to instruction, 
says, “ that she knew she had a soul, and that 
| immortal ; that there was in heaven an eter. 
nal King, sole master and creator of the uni- 
| verse, called God, and worthy of our ho 
and love; that there was a fire which should 
never be extinguished ; she adds, that she en- 
deavoured to behave herself well, in order to 
| see God, and not to go to hell.” 

This letter proves nothing, because it proves 
too much; it would prove that man, deprived 
of all instruction, can have clear and definite 
religious ideas, which no one has ever main- 
tained, not even M. de Gerando, who only at- 
tributes to the deaf and dumb a feeling and 
_ confused idea. ; 

2. The deaf and dumb Desloges, states, in 
writing, “ that no event takes place at Paris, 
in France, or throughout the four quarters of 
the globe, but forms the subject of the ha- 
bitual conversation of the deaf and dumb with 
whom he has intercourse, although they have 
never had any teachers.”’ 

The assertion of Desloges is too absurd for 
us to pause to refute it. Desloges was a little 
cracked, he died in the Bicétre. 

3. The deaf and dumb Lenoir affirmed 
“ that, at the age of nine or ten years, he felt 
gratification in giving to the poor, because he 
pleased his parents by doing so. Questioned 
if he had not any discernment of ‘ mine and 
thine,’ whether he did not feel that he ought 
not to take away any thing from another, that 
it was a duty to obey his parents and a fault 
| to lie, he answered, that he felt all that; add- 
_ ing, we all possess a natural law; that is 
| sufficient to prove that I felt good and evil, 
| but education has perfected me.” 
| The answer of Lenoir is not very deep? 
| not well knowing what he experienced or felt, 
| he ends by appealing to the natural law as 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











a stronger argument than his reminiscences. 
His answer may be reduced to this: if it is 
true that we all are acquainted with the na- 
tural law, I must have had the feeling of 
“mine and thine.” As for the alms which 
were given with a certain gratification, in 8° 
doing he only sought to please his parents: 
this action contained no kind of morality. 
| 4 The deaf and dumb Berthier, at the A 
| of eight or nine, “had no definite ideas (i 
_ formées) upon the existence of morality : those 
| are his expressions; but he had, he says 4 
confused sentiment of property, for a 
_ and dumb person cannot be ignorant that he 
must not take away what belongs to another. 
This answer, says the Abbé Montaigne, 
volves a contradiction: for if the deaf 
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dumb cannot b« ignorant, he must know, and 
hence have something different from a con- 
fused sentiment; and yet this boy was ig- 
norant of morality; moreover, we have al- 
ready seen Berthier’s real opinion. 

How should it be possible that a deaf and 
dumb person should have a sentiment of the 
rights of property? The mine is what he 
actually possesses; the thine is what another 
detains: the mine and thine are, for him, a 
purely material physical fact ; but from a fact 
to a right there is an immense distance. 

M. Gerando has observed a deaf and dumb 
boy, sixteen years of age, and uninstructed, 
who prayed, lifting up his hands to heaven, 
and who, at the example of his parents, as- 
sisted with recollection at the ceremonies of 
worship. Therefore he has religious ideas, 
although obscure, vague, and imperfect. 

How did M. Gerando ascertain that this 
deaf and dumb boy prayed? He raised his 
hands to heaven—the fact is certain, since M. 
Gerando witnessed it ; but did he pray? That 
is beyond our knowledge. And yet it would 
be a mistake to say so: we know, upon the tes- 
timony of the deaf and dumb who have been 
instructed, that they attached no meaning to 
religious practices. 

The deaf and dumb boy of Chartres, ques- 
tioned on his previous condition, upon God, 
his soul, and the moral goodness of actions, 
appeared not to have carried his thoughts so 
far. Though born of Catholic parents, and 
assisting at Mass, though instructed to make 
the sign of the Cross, and to kneel down with 
the behaviour of a man who prays, he had 
never done it with any meaning, nor under- 
stood what others attach to it.* 

M. de Gerando acknowledges that, upon 
this question, the persons occupied in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb are not of his 
opinion. 

Whatever respect M. de Gerando may 
merit, we cannot hesitate an instant between 
his authority and that of the teachers of the 
deaf and dumb. Besides, his convictions do 
not seem very fixed, for he assures us “ that 
the deaf and dumb are ignorant of the secrets 
of the intellectual world; that it is vain to ask 
them to give an account of them; and that 
instruction alone can introduce the deaf and 
dumb to social, moral, and religious life.” 

The manner also in which the deaf and 
dumb acquire moral and religious knowledge 
proves the necessary connexion of ideas with 
the words which express them. 

They acquire this knowledge only by the 
help of the words of a language. Such is 
also the uniform result in the case of all the 
teachers of the deaf and dumb. 

M. Recoin, the father of a deaf and dumb 
boy, whom he himself educated with great 
success, declares, in a work where he gives an 


* “ History of the Royal Academy of Science.” 





account of his method, that “ it is a principle 
laid down by those two worthy men who have 
devoted their labours to the benefit of the 
deaf and dumb, M. l'Epée and M. Sicard, 
that, to instruct these poor creatures, you 
must write down before their eyes what you 
would say in the ears of another. ... Let 
us always write, and make them write... . 
To communicate with the deaf and dumb, we 
must teach them our language. Let us be 
well assured, that a deaf and dumb person 
does not really know what he cannot express 
in a clear and precise manner; that a sign of 
the head, by which he signifies his adhesion, 
is by no means a proof that he has understood 
you, and that you must require him to repeat 
in writing, or speaking on his fingers, both the 
question and its proper answer. Let this 
fundamental idea, then, be thoroughly realised, 
that the deaf and dumb are not a people 
whose language we have need to learn, but 
individuals to whom we must teach our own. 
We must, then, use writing with them, and 
that continually, so to say; the most boasted, 
and apparently the most ingenious, methods 
would be simply ludicrous without writing.”* 

M. l'Abbé Salvan, in the notice already 
quoted, says, that “ the education of the deaf 
and dumb consists in teaching them to read, 
and that you can reckon on no happy results 
until they have accomplished the knowledge 
of the value of words; whence he draws this 
conclusion, that every deaf and dumb person 
who cannot read and give account of his 
ideas in writing, or by signs equivalent to it, 
knows nothing. He proceeds to lamen? the 
confidence of those who, by means of prints 
and gesticulations, undertake, and that in the 
space of a few weeks, to instruct the deaf and 
dumb in those things which are necessary to 
the reception of the Sacraments.” 

The same account contains a remarkable 
fact. The Abbé Salvan notices, “ that in all 
the houses of the deaf and dumb, there 
are a greater or less number of pupils who 
spoke up to the age of four, five, and six 
years, but who, having become deaf in con- 
sequence of illness or accidents, have forgot- 
ten all, or have only retained some single 
words, which, every day, are escaping their 
memory ; so that they might just as well have 
never spoken; they require the same trouble 
as those who have never heard at all; for 
along with the words, they have forgotten the 
ideas which they attached to them.” 

Does not this fact shew, says the Abbé 
Montaigne, that words are the necessary in- 
strument of our intellectual knowledge ; and 
that our soul, in order not to remain unpro- 
ductive, requires to be fertilised by language ? 

M. Bebian will furnish us with another 
witness. After remarking that the Abbé 
Epée was not even acquainted with the 


* “ Syilabaire dactylologique,” by M. Recoin, 
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feeble essays which had been hitherto made 
in favour of the deaf and dumb, he adds : 
« Besides, what help would he have derived 
from them? Were not the almost fruitless 
efforts of his predecessors rather calculated, 
on the contrary, to bring discouragement into 
his mind? The use of prints, a weak and 
uncertain resource, would never have recom- 
mended itself to him. ... But he thought 
it would be possible to instruct the deaf and 
dumb by written characters, as other men 
are taught by words.”* “ The language of the 
deaf and dumb,” elsewhere remarks M. Be- 
bian, “ is animal, like his mind, limited as the 
circle of ideas which are reflected in it... . 
If we wish to restore him to the bosom of 
society, he must learn the language of his 
country : sight, then, must make up for hear- 
ing, and writing must be substituted for 
speaking. Drawing has only reference to 
visible objects and external forms.” 

M. Bebian is so much the more worthy of 
credit, that he is no enemy to prints ; he makes 
use of them to advantage in instruction which 
regards material objects. 

Mr. Watson, director and teacher of a school 
of deaf and dumb near London, teaches the 
same truth, that the human intellect works 
only by the help of words. “ The deaf and 
dumb,” he says, “ differ from their species 
only by an accidental defect; this defect is 
not such as to disorder the course of nature 
in the first state of development of the men- 
tal faculties; as it forms, however, a bar to 
the knowledge of language, it retards, and 
almost absolutely precludes, their development 
beyond this first state.” t 

The deaf and dumb Saboureux, of Fon- 
tenay, relates that his first master was Father 
Vanin, who had undertaken to teach him, by 
signs and the help of prints, sacred history 
and Christian doctrine, and, by this means, 
to explain to him words and sentences at the 
foot of the prints; but he candidly acknow- 
ledges that he understood nothing of it. “ 
believed,” he says, “that God the Father 
was a venerable old man, living in heaven; 
that the Holy Spirit was a dove surrounded 
with light; that the devil was a hideous mon- 
ster living underground ; thus I had sensible, 
material, mechanical notions on religion.” | 

M. Tobie Guyot, in his work on the deaf 
and dumb, repeats several times, “ that we 
can only communicate by signs to the unin- 
structed deaf and dumb, common objects 
“ hich openly meet the sight, and these 
in an uncertain and imperfect manner.§ 
Deaf aa - one Observations on the 
Hea umb, examining why these un- 


only 
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happy beings do not enjoy moral life as | 
py 8 my se of the knowledge of oe 
guage, thinks he has found the cause of it in 
this: “ That reason, that is, the faculty of 
deducing and referring particular cases to a 
general principle, can only spring up with 
language, which alone gives clearness to our 
perceptions, and richness to our memory. The 
notion of duty,” he adds, “ and the obligation 
which it imposes, supposes a varied experience 
of the consequences which certain actions en- 
tail; and consequently the use of language, 
which alone has the faculty of giving to such 
ideas the expressions necessary for them.” 
Nor does M. Beckendorf hesitate to declare, 
that the deaf and dumb is deprived of intel- 
lectual knowledge from the fact of his being 
unacquainted with the words of a language, 
“ God,” he says, ‘has spoken to man, and his 
word is for ever the rule of our duties and 
the source of our knowledge; man speaks to 
his fellow-creature, and language becomes the 
cause of the change which reciprocally takes 
place in them. As light reveals to the eye 
the whole visible universe, so speech reveals 
to man the invisible universe.’* 

We shall not follow our author in any of 
his subsequent remarks, where he enters upon 
the question of whether this external revela- 
tion is accompanied by an internal one. This 
in itself is an admissible supposition, but, when 
accompanied with any gratuitous theorising, 
takes us out of the region of facts into dan- 
gerous ground. The author's ideas on the 
subject seem to want clearness and depth. 
We prefer concluding in the words of the 
learned editor of the Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne, which admirably sum up the whole 
subject. 

“ Let us, therefore, have no system upon 
the first basis of human knowledge, but let us 
seek out and establish facts. These facts are 
already sufficiently known. 

“ ], The necessity of a social state for man’s 
bodily existence. 

“2. The necessity for the revelation of 
language, in order that man may arrive at the 
state of a being endowed with reason. 

“ 3. The necessity of an original intercourse 
with God ; of an original external and positive 
revelation ; of a first communication from the 
Creator to the creature; a revelation which 
has been continued and completed by Christ. 

“4. Consequently, the falseness of every 

system which isolates man, which isolates his 
reason, which attributes to him any purely 
natural state, either of body or soul. 
_“ 5. Consequently, the real and actual 
falseness of all philosophy which takes its 
starting-point from man, from the isolated 
ego, and from his reason alone, abstracted from 
all external revelation. 


* Annual account of the popular schools in Prussia, 
for the year 1825, 
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“6. Consequently, a change in the object 
of philosophy, which will no longer be to 
invent, but to understand, to clear up, and to 
extend, to develope the revelations of God, 
to draw conclusions from them, to compare 
them, &c. &c. 

“Why should not Catholics, as respects a 
system upon the origin of our ideas, adhere to 
these facts? Why, under one name or ano- 
ther, should they again do what has been 
already done, and become Platonists, Aris- 
totelians, &c. ? 

“ Do we therefore advise Catholics to remain 
strangers to the labours and discoveries of the 
human mind? Should they excommunicate 
philosophy and philosophers? God forbid! 
Philosophy, that is, the search of the why and 
the how in all the problems which concern 
humanity, in all truths known to men, the 
efforts made to comprehend all things, to de- 
velope and extend them, are the fairest and 
noblest study of man. .... Let Catholics, 
then, welcome with benevolence and with 





true sympathy all philosophic labours ; let 
them make them the subject of their study ; 
if they examine them as they ought, they have 
nothing to fear from them; let them adopt 
with thankfulness all those labours which do 
not destroy the primitive incontestable facts 
which we have just laid down. . . . But let 
them reject and repel every system, every 
philosophy, which contradicts, forgets, or fails 
to recognise these primitive and divine facts. 

“ The adoption of what God has revealed to 
us at different times, and of that which tra- 
dition has preserved to us of his words—the 
Church asks no more than this. 

“ Not to destroy the primitive facts which 
have constituted man and his reason, to be- 
lieve what God has truly revealed to men, to 
take account of the labours and the conquests 
of man in the study of these facts and these 
revelations—philosophy cannot refuse this, or 
ask for more.’”* 

* A. Bonetty. 
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A Cale of the Nineteenth Century. 
[Continued from page 30.] 


CHAPTER III. 


The Table-d’héte at the German hotel. More charac- 
ters, lay and clerical. Mr. Reeves and Anna Tre- 
genna. 


We must now change the scene from the 

parish of Westerton, to the large, rambling, 

but well-regulated and comfortable hotel of 
» at . 

It was six o’clock in the evening, the hour 
of the table-d’hdte dinner; and the guests had 
many of them taken their seats. It had been 
murmured about that the house was full of 
English people, and that many of them were 
going down the Rhine the next day, if there 
should happen to be sufficient water to take 
them; and that they had been waiting this 
hoped-for event for several days. 

The chair at the top of the table was filled 
by a delicate-looking, fair-haired young man, 
of very prepossessing appearance. He spoke 
but seldom, for an elderly gentleman, to whom 
he seemed, in some relation, to belong, was 
separated from him by a dark-haired man, of 
most remarkable stillness of attitude, and a 
face which one could not describe as either 
grave or gay, and an expression which left one 
at a loss to determine whether he was thus 
motionless in feature and constrained in move- 
ments by nature, or whether he was only for 
the time being putting some very strong dis- 
cipline upon himself, for some not easily con- 
ceivable purpose. 

The light-haired young man was Arthur 
Staurton, the elderly gentleman was his uncle, 








Mr. Villars. Below Mr. Villars there came 
several empty chairs, and at the bottom of the 
table were three persons who had dropped in 
rom the city to take their dinner at the hotel. 
Opposite to the last-mentioned persons,—we 
beseech our readers to have patience, for a 
proper knowledge of this company is necessary 
to our story,—opposite them sat a man, often 
gazed at by Staurton and his uncle, as being 
like somebody they had seen before, but he 
had a foreign aspect, and though possessed of 
handsome features, had a peculiarity of man- 
ner and dress about him which made Arthur 
call him the Huguenot minister of the place. 
By his side sat one who was unquestionably 
English,—a Methodist preacher Mr. Villars 
said, and, by his side, a youth of perhaps 
fifteen, who was his son. 

The Huguenot—so called—was a young 
man, and his face was of a disagreeable beauty. 
His eyes were black and large, with a devour- 
ing sort of expression in them. His hair was 
thick and coarse, and of a dull jet; and he 
seemed to be studying, with many hesitations, 
what sort of character his new acquaintance 
might be. The English preacher was fair, not 
a little rubicund, blue-eyed, and light-haired ; 
and his hair was thin on the temples, and he 
was bald back from the forehead, in the man- 
ner that indicates a warm and hasty tempera- 
ment. He appeared to affect the grave de- 
meanour of a serious and determined charac- 
ter, and occasionally something of the severity 
of one who had considered the greatest of all 
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subjects, and come to a conclusion widely dif- 
ferent from that of Christendom in general. 
As he surveyed from time to time the well- 
appointed table, almost a smile discovered the 

rdon his lenient spirit was pronouncing over 
the frivolities that surrounded him; an air of 
suavity mingled with his deportment for a mo- 
ment; but immediately, with returning gravity, 
he raised the wine-goblet to his lips, slowly 
sipped its contents, deliberately replaced it, 
and gazed sternly, as if he would have the 
world aware, that not always would it find 
him thus gentle and easy to be assuaged ; 
and further, as if he would that present mo- 
ment assure the present company, that though 
the Goodies at home would scarcely be able 
to believe their eyes, were they looking at him 
then and there in such good company, that 
nevertheless he was under no degree of alarm 
or trepidation of any sort. As to the son, 
there was nothing remarkable in him. He 
was at what is truly enough called an awk- 
ward age, and seemed frightened by the scene 
around him into stupidity on all subjects, ex- 
cept the great fact of food. 

Next to this party came some chairs not yet 
taken possession of ; and then a gentleman, on 
Arthur Staurton’s right hand, yet more re- 
markable than he whom we have described 
on his left. This gentleman never looked up, 
and kept his eyebrows raised perseveringly by 
means of deep unchanging wrinkles in his fore- 
head. He seemed desirous that people should 
fully understand, that he would not notice any 
one there, that he neither saw nor heard any 
thing that went on, and that he would not 
change his melancholy coutrtenance for the 
world. 

Presently, very quietly, there entered a mid- 
dle-aged, tall, sickly, and _gentlemanly-looking 
man, with a lady on each arm, one old, and 
the other young; they seated themselves by 
Mr. Villars. No one took any notice. Pre- 
sently after, the door was again thrown open 
and there poured in a gale laden with the 
fragrance of the sandal-wood, then followed 
no sylph-like form, such as soft zephyr might 
waft along, but one of the largest women that 
ever was seen. She was, in common phrase 
as broad as long. In compassion to mankind 
8 wore black, and had further enveloped her 

ge proportions in a violet mantle. Her size 

was not that of bone, or of an unusually large 
frame, for you felt, as you looked at her mn 
_ ae have been a fairy creature once ; 
yut her dimensions were made up , m 
good-natured-looking fat. She tg fas op 
child, and her blooming cheeks looked or ie 
too much like rouge — but they were mad 
painted; her eyes were bright and lau hi “0 
and her hair, which, though thin a wide 
tinged with grey, was plainly wate By rl 
a light lace cap trimmed wiih ink - 
In her fairy days she had prob | oe 
handsome, for she bh probably been very 

, she had a most fascinating 








sparkling air about her, and the small mouth 
looked as if it had once known how to wreath 
itself into very saucy smiles. She seated her. 
self at table, with a gesture that might or 
might not have passed for a bow to those that 
were already there, and then commenced a 
series of very tender attentions to a small 
boy, who had entered with her, and who was 
lifted by one of the waiters into a chair by her 
side. She looked so very much alive, and the 
poor child looked so very quiet, that a wicked 
thought passed through Staurton’s mind, as to 
whether she had not worn him out. Arthur 
having been betrayed into something very like 
a stare on her entrance, immediately grew very 
red; the motionless gentleman’s attention was 
riveted to his plate; the two other ladies fid- 
getted ; the invalid gentleman was seized with 
a nervous cough; the “ young Huguenot” 
smiled horridly; the preacher lifted up his 
eyes slowly to the ceiling, and as slowly dropped 
them to his fast-clasped hands; the son di- 
rected glances to his parent’s face, evidently 
expressive of a desire to go; and the melan- 
choly gentleman so far forgot his usual ap- 
pearance of resignation, as to look annoyed, 
and give his chair a nervous twitch, as if to 
get as far as possible from the persons who 
had thus occupied the seats beside him. 

With the acuteness of youth, and the ad- 
ditional sensitiveness that sickness gives to 
childhood, the poor boy seemed to feel that 
there was something strange in his companion, 
for he turned his small head, and gazed steadily 
in her face, as if inquiring what it was. And 
when her bright smile fell upon him, and, stoop- 
ing down with an air of intense fondness, she 
arranged his napkin, talking very fast and 
low all the time, a sweet and most loving look 
was her reward; and that child’s face was then 
turned towards the company with an expres- 
sion that said very plainly, “ You need not be 
afraid; she is very good: I love her much.” 

There was very little conversation at dinner. 
The strange lady spoke chiefly to the child, 
and then in a language not understood, at least 
not by our English travellers. When she 
spoke English, it was of an amusing kind. It 
was fluent, and somehow struck you as being 
like herself, broad, and good-tempered, and 
lively, and ladylike, but capable of a thousand 
improvements; in fact, more pleasant than 
perfect. And still as she talked, her arm was 
round the child by her side, or her hand on 
his shoulder, or her fond eyes directed to him. 
He looked from one to another, but whether 
understanding what passed or not did not then 
appear. The conversation of the table itself, 
when once started, was carried on in English 
Most of the party were bound one way, and 
thinking of the steamboat on the Rhine the 
next morning, and separated after dinner with 
the expectation of meeting again. That even- 
ing Mr. Villars and Arthur Staurton were 12 








their rooms, when the book in which travel- 
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lers enter their names and abodes was brought 
to them. They examined the pages to learn 
who their companions at dinner had been, and 
the names fixed on as belonging to each was 
afterwards found to be correct. They stood 
in plain English thus: 

The Duchess Hititoff and family ; Russia to 
Rome. The Rev. Jonathan Humlove, V.D.M.., 
and son; England to Rome. Mr. Freeman, 
Miss Freeman, Miss Eleanor Freeman; Eng- 
land to Italy. The Rev. Herbert Player, 
Greatchurch, England. Mr. Newcome; to 
Rome. Arthur and Mr. Villars added their 
names, and the book was taken to some Eng- 
lish families who had not appeared at dinner. 

“So Newcome is the name of my quiet 
neighbour,” said Mr. Villars, “ and Player was 
the man opposite, whom you so well helped 
out of his scrape, Arthur,” and Mr. Villars 
laughed. ‘“ Well,” he said, ‘ I should like to 
know more of them; let us go down stairs, and 
see about some coffee.” 

They found Newcome and Player convers- 
ing with much seeming friendliness, and with- 
out changing, or even at all arresting, their 
conversation, they made a larger space for the 
accommodation of the new comers near them. 

“ Daily service of course,” Player was say- 
ing, “ both at the parish church and at my 
own house.” 

“ Who was your priest?” asked Newcome. 

“ An excellent creature, an old friend of 
mine, Censon of He has just married 
my sister. They are living at Greatchurch 
Hall during my absence.” 

“ T need not ask if you are married,” said 
Newcome, smiling. 

“ No, no,” replied Player, and the lines 
deepened on his forehead, and his visage grew 
more grave. ‘“ No,” he repeated slowly, and 
shaking his head, as it seemed sadly, but at all 
events in a way to interest Mr. Villars ex- 
tremely ; for though an inveterate old bache- 
lor, he was as fond of a love-story as any 
school-girl of sixteen. So he looked at Player 
after that prolonged ‘ no,’ with excessive in- 
terest, blaming himself heartily for having in- 
ternally laughed at his furrowed brow, and 
manifestations of what had seemed like dis- 
courtesy at dinner. “ Poor fellow!” thought 
Mr. Villars, “ he has been soured by disappoint- 
ment—is travelling for his health—that ex- 
pression means resignation—the manner is only 
that of suffering—but he speaks again.” 

“You have touched on a painful topic,” he 
said, stooping forward. Newcome looked at 
him with an expression of intense interest. 
The old bachelor’s heart bled; he wanted to 
shake hands with him across the table ; his lips 
formed a silent ‘ Bless you,—he quite loved 
him. There was a pause. Player looked into 
Newcome’s face, as if he would have read his 
inmost soul; and it seemed as if he had suc- 
ceeded in reading it, for he spoke again, with 
such hesitation as men sometimes approach 
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important subjects, but with a grave frankness 
notwithstanding. 

* You believe in—in—in such a thing as 
a vocation ?” 

“ Unquestionably. Without doubt.” 

Player’s face brightened for a moment, and 
then saddened again. “ That,” said he, “ is 
the question ; that is the thing to be answered ;” 
he struck his hand upon his brow ;—* that is 
what I want to know for myself,—What is my 
vocation? The importance of that question 
has been fearfully forgotten. I, at least, have 
been roused to its contemplation before it is 
too late. What is my vocation? when I can 
answer that, my way will be plain enough ; but 
till then—Ah!” he continued, with agitation, 
“ there are trials—there are internal struggles 
—few can guess what they are like; the world 
knows nothing of them.” Then lifting his 
eyes to Newcome’s puzzled countenance, he 
asked, “ Have you not thought of this for 
yourself ?”” 

“T am 
gravely. 

“I beg your pardon,” exclaimed Player; 
“ but you quite misled me. Your knowledge 
of things not usually known except among the 
clergy, made me think you belonged to that 
body.” 

“T can imagine your difficulties,” said New- 
come; “do not, pray, regret having spoken 
of them.” 

“It is peculiarly a Catholic position of 
mind,” replied Player. “ Protestantism knows 
nothing about it. One of my greatest diffi- 
culties lies in goy having taken deacon’s 
orders. I have obtained leave of absence on 
account of my ill-health—entirely brought on 
vy my state of mind. The question of my 
vocation answered, I shall know what to do. 
it seems to me singularly inappropriate for a 
priest to marry. The mind of the Church 
appears to be clear on that subject.” 

Newcome made no reply. 

“ There are a great many from our country 
in the inn, I believe,” said Player, addressing 
Staurton. “ Among others, a Catholic family, 
I find. A gentleman was here just now, who 
knew all about them. I confess I have a 
great interest in the old Catholics.” 

“ What is the name?” asked Arthur. 

“ Carminowe,” replied Player. “ Major 
Carminowe, we have just been told, was left 
all the Westerton property in ———shire, be- 
cause he was a Catholic; and, curiously 
enough, Miss Westerton, who was excluded 
from her paternal acres on his account, is 
travelling with him and his wife Lady Emily. 

They moved towards the door, and were 
met by a man of noble appearance, of about 
forty years of age, and with an unmistakeable 
military carriage. He recognised Mr. Villars 


a layman,” replied Newcome 


at once; but the years that had elapsed since 
they parted had wrought a greater change in 
the younger man than in the old, and Mr, 
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Villars for one moment hesitated. In that 
moment a bow of recognition had passed be- 
tween Mr. Newcome and Major Carminowe. 
Newcome hurried from the room. Major 
Carminowe and Mr. Villars had not met since 
the marriage of the former; but they stood 
with each other’s hand grasped like old 
friends. 

« But your wife, sir, your wife !” exclaimed 
Mr. Villars. “ How is she? That climate, 
and all these years! twelve years since I saw 
her last! I feel nervous lest I should see her 
seriously changed.” 

Major Carminowe laughed ; the pleased and 
exulting laugh it was, of one who could dispel 
such fears. He laid his hand affectionately 
on the old man’s shoulder, and said, “ Come 
with me. Lady Emily shall answer for her- 
self.” 

“ There is the Huguenot,” said Arthur as 
he and his uncle followed Major Carminowe 
up stairs. The same dark man who had been 
at dinner was prowling about on one of the 
flats, and evidently avoided their getting a 
full sight of him by turning aside as they ap- 
peared. 

“] am sure I have seen him before;—who 
can he be?” said Mr. Villars. 

“I don’t recollect him,’ replied Arthur. 
“ He seems waiting for some one. Ah! see, 
there is Jonathan Humlove, verbi Dei minister, 
appearing and disappearing at that door. 
They have an appointment to keep together, 
no doubt.” 

The three gentlemen passed; and, after as- 
cending another of those many flights of stairs 
which lead to suites of rooms in foreign hotels, 
they reached Major Carminowe’s apartments. 

When they were passed, Mr. Humlove again 
appeared ; seeing his neighbour at dinner near 

him, he advanced and spoke to him. “I 
wanted to see somebody,” he said ; “I make it 
a rule, sir, in these countries, never to go to 
bed till I have offered the means of grace to 
the household. I am waiting my opportunity. 
One of our great difficulties is, to keep up the 
ministerial character when travelling abroad. 
But having offered myself in that character, 
then my conscience is discharged.” 
The dark man looked at him. The full and 
9 heavy eye brightened with a lustre 
ich could not have been suspected as be- 





longing to it; a sardonic smile pla 
his lips, but he did not speak. He ete me 
to be kept silent by the appearance of two 
men and a woman, servants of the house, ad- 
vancing on some household errand. 
Emboldened by the presence of his com 
panion, Mr. Humlove stopped them, and r0- 
posed something, which was undeoteed na 
mean an adjournment to his room of all willing 


members of the household f, . 
¥ or ane ’ 
his sentiments on theolog Xposition of 


suitable accompaniments. ical subjects, with 
The men bowed with an air of the deepest 


deference, the woman curtsied and smiled ; 
offered a thousand wishes for a good night's 
rest, and proceeded on their way.. The dark 
man followed them, after receiving Mr. Hum. 
love’s assurances that he had fulfilled his re. 
sponsibilities, and found the woman seated on 
the summit of the next flight of stairs, in con. 
vulsions of laughter, and her companions re- 
acting the scene, for her more complete in- 
struction. In the fullest conviction that one 
of them was personating himself, he took 
refuge with all possible haste in his bed-room. 
Presently, the servants were gone, and then he 
appeared again, and walked up and down the 
passage, with an anxious countenance. At 
last he stopped and spoke. “ It is of no use 
to wait on chances any longer. The family 
are engaged now ; the time is a safe one; they 
said that 47 was the servants’ room—I'll be 
bold, and knock.” He did so. 

“ Who is there ?” asked a gentle voice. 

“ You are wanted, Anna, Come out.” 

The door was opened, and a delicate, mo- 
dest-looking English girl appeared. She ut 
tered a cry, and dropped upon her knees. 

“© my God!” she said, “ my soul is no 
longer desolate !” 

“« Hush, Anna, dearest Anna!” and Reeves 
raised her from the ground. “ I am here with 
Lady Harris,—they are all here.” 

“ And you!” she said, leaning on the arm 
through which he had drawn hers,—*“ and you ; 
how are you here ?—as their” — 

“ Friend,” said Reeves quickly,—* friend, 
Anna; Heaven has mysterious ways of dealing 
with such as us. I have sought you to say 
so. You will see me with them like one of 
themselves. You must make no observation. 
Nothing must be said—you understand me? 
Say nothing.” 

The form he supported trembled violently. 
The girl raised her soft blue eyes with an 
earnest, pleading, inquiring gaze to his face. 
Tears stood in them, but whether to fall in w 
or sorrow depended on his next words. He 
pressed her closer to him. ‘ You do not 
doubt me ?” he said. She dropped her head 
upon his shoulder, and the tears were tears of 
Joy: 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sincerity, hypocrisy, and love. The Footman and the 
Secretary. Rachel Meadows’ misery. 


“No longer desolate !”—Over and over agail) 
sometimes amid smiles, but oftener through 
her tears, poor little Anna Tregenna 

those words; a true expression of her feelings 
as to the change that had fallen on her af 
cumstances. ‘No longer desolate !”—Agail 
and again, as she pursued her evening's 

the words came; and at last, upon her knees 
with eyes uplifted and hands clasped, they 
rose to heaven, in a spirit of thankfulness, 0; 





how sincere! And if her guardian angel 
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by, and heard, with such sorrow as heavenly 
visitants may feel, the truth of that mortal’s 
heart was known, and the balm for the wan- 
derer’s bruised spirit was ready, and only re- 
served till the proper hour of application should 
arrive. “ No longer desolate !”—Yes, Heaven 
heard the words, and beheld the heart rejoic- 
ing in its consolation; but the staff of present 
strength was known to be a broken reed, and 
the wounded hand of her who leant on it for 
support was seen from afar; and the ill-taught 
years of her childhood, the ill-supplied wants 
_ of her growing years, and the soul-deceiving 
ignorance of her womanhood, were also known; 
and with all, the truth of her intentions, and 
that she loved God. And if, with her love of 
God, there was in Anna’s young and woman’s 
heart a clinging to human sympathies, was 
there any harm in that? Surely not; for are 
not such things as the bright flowers, which, 
through all seasons, shed their fragrance about 
our path in life, and are they not sent us from 
above, like all other earth-born blessings, with 


one advice,—“ Use, but abuse them not ?” 






Could Anna forget that, when recovering 
_ from that perilous illness, Rachel Meadows 


4 had visited her, and that her words had not 
é been cold; and that when she had felt within 


herself a desire after salvation which she had 


never felt before, and a yearning after a reli- 
' gious life which outlived the excitement of 


_ that terrible Revival, that Rachel alone had not 
_ talked of moderation, and had not spoken of 
her past life as good, and praiseworthy, and 
enough? When she had talked to Miss Mea- 
_ dows, she had been listened to with attention, 
with love, even with thanksgiving. There was 
no desiring her to go back, but there was a 
ing of her forward; there was a constant 
assurance that she would find that which should 
satisfy her soul, and there was a painting of 

_ the love of God to man, and of the love that 
“man should render in return, on which she 
learnt to dwell almost with rapture. Yet it 
was a joy to be entertained in secret, and a 
~ hope which brought with it a feeling of isola- 
_ tion. She had used to go from the fervour of 
~ Rachel Meadows to the sterner teaching of 
_ Joseph Reeves. Her interviews with him had 
_ been stolen ones; but he had assured her that, 
_ as such, they were not wrong. Her own soul, 
he had said, was to her her first consideration ; 


and that in seeking him contrary to her grand- 
_ father’s wishes, she was only obeying God ra- 


ther than man. She met him frequently, and 
spoke of her joy in loving God, and of her 
isolation in the feeling, that, in her own family, 
not one loved as she did. To all the expres- 


a ' sions of a heart that swelled with the desire to 


admit others into its joy, there was presented 
the declarations of how a few only were saved ; 
of how it should be one here and another 
there; and of how she was to be contented 
to dwell on her own safety, and not to be 
curious as to others. “ What is that to thee ?” 








she was told, was the answer God had given 
to such as her. 

But the natural affections of her heart were 
not to be thus satisfied; and when Reeves had 
been pressed many times on this subject, he 
had said, that Heaven would raise up other 
sympathies ; that those who gave up father and 
mother would have a reward in this world as 
well as the next; that sympathies would be 
formed in other directions; and that such love 
would bring with it interests dearer than any 
that should be resigned. And then came the 
thought of quieting Anna by himself speaking 
of love for her; and gently, and by slow de- 
grees, he wound his way into her guileless 
heart, and then said that he loved her, and 
that they were designed for each other, and 
that in him she was to find all that her loving 
heart had lost. And Anna had received his 
word as a message from heaven, and was full 
of trust, and belief, and thankfulness, and a 
quiet, deep-seated, secret joy. 

We have said that Anna had her own sor- 
rows about leaving Westerton, and now the 
reader knows more about them; but she was 
glad to join Miss Westerton, and as she dared 
not tell Michael of her lover, she was also glad 
to be relieved from a constant sense of disguise, 
which was most foreign to her nature. 

She left Westerton, therefore, with mingled 
feelings of gladness and pain; and her last 
meeting with Reeves was as full of promise 
and tenderness as she could desire. Perhaps 
Reeves did love Anna, as much, that is, as a 
bad man—made bad by an unconquerable love 
of power and desire after distinction —could 
love a being of gentleness and truth, who could 
have clung to him through the bitterest re- 
verses, and been, under such circumstances, 
an angel of comfort and strength; but who 
could never have climbed with him, with un- 
scrupulous steps, up the steep ascent to the 
giddy height where his ambition lured him. 
Perhaps he did love her; but he loved himself 
more, and, strange to say, he knew it. He 
knew it; for once in that last interview, he 
had thought that an engagement with her, se- 
riously observed, as a thing to be fulfilled, 
might possibly be in his way; and that, as she 
was really going away, as the present pleasures 
of those interviews were not to continue, he 
had better say to her that their past words 
of affection must now be forgotten. But he 
did not; and that, too, was for the love of him- 
self. He did not, because he liked to feel that 
he was loved, and loved by a creature who be- 
lieved in him. The reflection of himself in her 
heart was perfect; he saw himself there, and 
he could not tear it away; he could not risk 
changing it to any thing less lovely even; so 
he returned her expressions of regard by pro- 
mises he felt to be false; for even while he 
spoke he knew that, if she were ever to be in 
his way, he should cast her off remorselessly. 
Still, though Reeves was a determived and 
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ven a desperate man, when, at the hotel in 
which we left our friends, Masters said to him, 
suddenly, that Miss Westerton had arrived, 
and that Anna Tregenna was with her, he 
trembled, and felt for a moment as if the hour 
of his peril was come. nd 

“You have not seen any of them?” he 
asked. 

“No: but we shall meet at supper.” 

«“ You will meet her,” observed Reeves, in 
a tone of gentle reminding that he should be 
entertained elsewhere. 

Masters understood, and, smiling, said, “ Well 
now, no offence, Mr. Reeves; but you do, to 
my idea, seem born for good luck.” 

“If you mean that my present position has 
any thing to do with luck, I disagree with 
you,” answered Reeves, with a calm unaltering 
countenance. “I had always a desire to get 
on in life, which is a laudable thing, I believe ; 
and my father being sufficiently wise and well 
off to give me a good education, I have done 
the rest for myself.” 

“ Very true, Mr. Reeves,” replied Masters ; 
“your father’s has been, and is, a good situa- 
tion, and learning does much. But neither 
place nor parts is Lady Harris.” 

“ Sir James Harris,” said Reeves, with some 
emphasis, “‘is not singular in taking a secre- 
tary when he travels ; neither, I think, is it very 
extraordinary that he should have fixed on one 
off his own lands to fill that office.” 

“ True again,” said Masters ; “ hut those who 
have seen you—no offence—in the housekeep- 
er’s room, do feel it a little queer-like to see 
you so easy in the parlour.” 

“T can understand that,” said Reeves; and 
he smiled very good-temperedly, and quite 
with an air of patronage on Masters. “I un- 
derstand that; but I was never in the house- 
keeper's room as a servant, and a place in the 
parlour is appointed to the secretary, unless he 
has apartments of his own; so I have not al- 
ways been in the parlour, because a man does 
not take a place’s privileges before he takes 
its responsibilities ;—you have been reasoning 
badly, my friend.” 

. It is impossible to say how kind and fami- 

liar Reeves’s manner was; and how good-na- 
tured his smile as he looked full upon his com- 
panion, with an expression that demanded a 
reply. It was a face so playfully determined 
so kindly desirous of explaining difficulties, so 
sincere in its expression of the owner’s view of 
the case, and so obviously unhurt was that 

— by any observations about the house- 

cepers room, or expressions of unexampled 

good luck that had fallen from Masters, ‘aes 


the footman was really confused; and under- 


went, beneath that quiet, pleasant gaze, an in- 


ternal change that was an astonishment to him- 


self. 
“ Well, you do see 

and always had that ori 

you,” said Masters, a lit 


things in a new light, 
ginal sort of way with 
tle confused. 
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Reeves’s steady smile was still upon him, 
“In their natural light, Masters, that is ajj, 
There is nothing great or extraordinary about 
me. In some way or other we all work; and 
I may work long before I have a parlour of my 
own to sit in.” 

“Qh, look to your father, sir, for that,” 
said Masters, feeling very much smiled down; 
“ you will be independent enough one day.” 

Reeves smiled, and looked more steadily 
than ever. “The more need that I should 
make myself worthy of inheriting the fruits of 
his labour; it’s the only return a child can 
make, Masters.” 

The smiling gaze, steady as before, had 
something tender in it, and in the voice and 
manner there was a touch of condescension; 
and Masters was still more confused, and even 
humbled. He felt that Reeves was really much 
above himself; so clever, so well-educated, so 
sure of being independent, so industrious, and 
so much in the way of becoming a gentleman. 
How was it that he had never felt this before? 
he asked himself; how was it that he had ever 
suspected Reeves of being a hypocrite? Whata 
fool he had been! Reeves had always intended 
to get on in life; had every reason to 
to get on well; and he, Masters, had been fool 
enough to treat Reeves not over civilly some- 
times, and think him coward-hearted for suffer- 
ing it so quietly; but now he saw that Reeves 
had felt that he had been misunderstood all 
along ; and he had been too kind, and too much 
of a gentleman perhaps, to notice such treat- 
ment ; and yet there was no pride or self-suf- 
ficient conceit about Reeves; he did not shun 
his company : no ; for there he stood, with that 
good-humoured, friendly smile, and his eyes ot 
him so steadily, willing to talk as much longer 
as he pleased. 

“Well, really, sir,” began Masters, paying 
him an involuntary respect, “I do believe you 
would fill any station in life well,— but thats 
our bell.” 

“ Good bye, then,” said Reeves; “ I have 
been dining at the public table, and must now 
join Sir James. He said he should have some 
letters to write to England.” 

Reeves moved away, giving a parting glance 
to Masters, and muttering to himself, “Not 

even you can I afford to have as an enemy 
yet.” As to Masters, he moved off, with 4 
sense of contrition upon him, and a sort | 
astonished belief that he had never quilt 
known Joseph Reeves till now. 


And this while Reeves was ascending the . 


stairs, and thinking of Anna. The 


smile and steadfast placid expression were go" 


and his brow was wrinkled, and his 
hurried ; for he did not wish to be observed; 
and in his eye there was fear, and in his cou” 
tenance anxiety. He felt that something 
be done, and done immediately. A SU 
meeting between Anna and Masters might be 
his ruin. The terms on which Anna lived 
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with her young mistress were of truer kind- 
ness and sympathy than often existed, Joseph 
knew; and if Anna were to be suddenly over- 
come by the sight of Masters, and so learn 
that he was in the house, there was every pro- 
bability that she would betray him to Miss 
Westerton. If so, he is for ever ruined. All 
that had passed between them would, sooner 
or later, reach Lady Harris, and his disgrace 
would be inevitable. Only once had Lady 
Harris mentioned Miss Meadows to him since 
the day of the New Park féte ; only once—but 
too much had then passed to be recalled, even 
if he so wished ; but he had no such wish. He 
remembered every word she had said. 

“ Reeves, your admiration of Miss Meadows 
I am not surprised at; and, on the whole, I 
approve of it. I believe that your mutual 
happiness and advantage may grow out of it. 
But I will be candid with you. Her ideas have 
been of course raised by her association with 
us; and if you spoke to her now, although as- 


sisted by such influence as I could use in so 
delicate an affair, you would not be successful. 
I therefore absolutely forbid your proposing 
_ yourself to her at present; it would unques- 
_ tionably destroy the plan I have been pro- 
_ posing to myself. You are going to travel 


with us; you will be much in our company. 
You must diligently improve yourself in lan- 
guages, and in such reading as Mr. Ridley 


Ba Spouter suggested to you; you must also be 


constant in your correspondence with him, and 
success as to your future profession and your 
wife are equally certain. Of the profession 


_ destined for you, I have spoken to Sir James. 


You may consider yourself secure—if we are 


_ not disappointed in you, which I imagine to 


be impossible—of one of our family livings. 
Respecting your conduct to Miss Meadows, 
you must be regulated by your own good 


_ taste; all proper opportunities of making your- 


self agreeable to her, you may, of course, use 


_ to your best advantage; only don’t be plain 


Vane 


with her till you have my direct encourage- 
ment to be so.” 

Such had been Lady Harris’s instructions 
to him before leaving England; and his own 
words of gratitude, his promises of attention 
to her minutest wish, his expressions, un- 
checked, of the ardour of his hopes, were all 
ringing in his ears, and all binding him to the 
course he had commenced, and all telling him 
from what a height he would fall, to what a 
low, degraded, miserable depth he would de- 
scend, if Anna were to speak, and in her spirit 
of unsuspecting trust, say but ten words of 
truth. 

“ She must be silenced,” were his thoughts ; 
“ silenced, satisfied, ‘and — deceived?” asked 
conscience. The evil spirit rose: why was 
there always a contest in his breast when he 
thought of Anna? The evil spirit rose, and 
said, “ It can’t be helped—did I bring this 
upon myself—have I not been hurried into it 
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—did not the girl thrust herself upon me?” 
He went on, and tried to hide himself from 
Mr. Villars and Arthur Staurton as they pas- 
sed, though he felt sure they did not recognise 
him; he stopped a few moments with Jona- 
than Humlove; he found a moment to ask 
the servants who were passing the number of 
Anna’s room, and he saw her, as has been 
told. He told her that he was faithful; he 
spoke of his advancement in life; Anna could 
not but feel distressingly her own inferiority 
of position ; but she trusted him, and thought 
there was nothing strange, remembering his 
circumstances, in the injunctions laid upon 
her to be silent. No; it was not at all strange, 
and she promised. There was but one thing 
to be done, and now he had done it, and 
might seek his patron’s rooms in peace. 

“ Reeves, I have been wanting you,” cried 
Lady Harris as he entered; “ here is a French 
lesson for you. ‘Translate this anecdote into 
this page of Sir James’s journal.” She held 
out a newspaper, and pointed out where the 
task lay. 

Reeves sat down to his work in silence. 
A lively-looking girl, with yet a glance of 
haughtiness in her dark eyes, was at the table. 

“ Do I interrupt you, Miss Wentworth ?” 
asked Reeves. 

“ Not at all,” she replied coldly, and moved 
away towards the open window. 

Lady Harris looked at her niece sternly, 
and followed her with her eyes, but Miss 
Wentworth never turned towards her. 

Lady Harris was a large woman, with ra- 
ther coarse features and a slight stare. She 
held herself very upright, and had all the air 
ofa person who felt herself “ called to testify to 
the truth.” Her manner had something scru- 
tinising in it, and her fondness for patronising 
people was slightly evident in the mixed tone 
of condescension and positiveness which some- 
times escaped her, especially towards dear Sir 
James, This did not interfere with their con- 
jugal felicity, but, on the contrary, rather in- 
creased that good-natured man’s veneration 
for his wife,—* that very superior woman,” as 
he called her. All that Lady Harris did or 
said was with an air of determined elabora- 
tion, which was continually evidencing that 
she rather courted inquiry into her motives 
and conduct, that for all that was done in her 
household she alone was responsible, and that 
she charitably hoped people would have the 
grace to be edified by their acquaintance with 
her. Every thing about her wore an air of 
decision, and now, as she looked after her 
niece, even the folds of her black dress stood 
out with a positiveness peculiarly their own, 
and determination was seen in the regularity 
of her blonde border; but still Miss Went- 
worth avoided her gaze, and, with her back 
towards her, looked from the window. 


In a few minutes Reeves’s task was accom- 
plished. 
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« Exeellently done,” cried Lady Harris ; 


«“ , Reeves, you are a surprising scholar.” 
a Wentworth's head was turned with an 
air of disgust towards the lower end of the 
room, where a young map, of a slight figure 
and very youthful appearance, was sitting in an 
easy chair, holding a book, in which he did 
not even pretend to be engaged, but bestowing 
a very evident, if not a very animated, atten- 
tion on what was going forward. William 
Harris met his cousin’s glance, and looked 
and felt confused, and moving towards a table 
which was near him, said something in a low 
voice to Rachel Meadows, who was writing at 
it. She did not look up from her employment, 
but by a gesture appeared to give a negative 
answer to what William had said. He left 
the room. Jane Wentworth’s glance had fol- 
lowed her cousin, anc’ there was a strange ex- 
pression in it, as it returned to Rachel after he 
was gone. 

“Js it not clever?” asked Lady Harris of 
her husband, offering Reeves’s translation to 
him. 

“ Oh, very, my dear, no doubt,” replied Sir 
James; “ you are an excellent judge, Lady 
Harris,—thank you, Reeves.” 

“ Rachel, just look at this’—and Lady 
Harris held the book towards her. “ Come 
here, my dear; your pupil does you credit.” 

“ My pupil, madam!” a soft low voice ut- 
tered, suggesting by its tone, however, a sen- 
timent of surprise. 

“ Not in French, my dear; I believe that 
I must take some small credit for that; but 
there was a time, in the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance, when you were more to Reeves 
than I hope he will ever forget.” 

Rachel's head continued bent towards her 





writing, and half turned aside; she did not 
raise it, but stooping still more, seemed to t 
to conceal the blush that suffused her face, 
and deepened in colour as it mounted to her 
temples, and descended even to her neck. 
Lady Harris said no more, but she looked 
with undisguised satisfaction at these evidences 
of emotion. She looked long and steadily 
and then directed her satisfied glance on Reeves. 
His eyes met hers, and, like hers, they had been 
fixed on Rachel. Lady Harris drew up her 
eyebrows, and smiled; he also smiled, but very 
gently, and dropped his eyes and bent his 
head, as in submission to her judgment. Ra- 
chel continued her writing, but the pen trem- 
bled; she moved her seat, as if to get more 
light, and then shaded her face as if the light 
oppressed her; and when thus sheltered lon 
observation, large drops from her fast-closed 
eyelids welled slowly; in vain all effort, i 
vain the patient stillness upon that rigid oo 
the tears would come, and they fell on the 


motionless hand before h h i 
Lady Harris did not ney ir pen. 


natured Sir James, nor kin 


' d Jane Wentw 
wes orth 
nor designing Reeves ~ 9 


uly OnE saw her, 
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that One who heard also the language of the 
heaving heart. 

« Thou knowest that I love Thee! what. 
ever my misfortunes, my infirmities, my sins, 
Thou knowest that I have loved Thee, that | 
do love Thee, that I desire none else. Has 
not Thine hand been my guide? Has not 
every step of my life been uncommon? Haye 
I ever worked, or hoped, or intrigued for my- 
self? Am I here in the fulfilment of 
selfish views? Has it not all occurred in the . 
way of Thy service? And do I desire any 
thing else now but Thee? If there is danger, 
save me; if there is temptation, spare me; if 
there is to be trial, then strengthen me. But 
one day let there be a casting out of fear— 
let there be peace—let the yearnings of my 





soul be satisfied.” 


CHAPTER V. 
wen clergyman’ opinion of Rome Me, Player's 
views on matrimony. Sunday at Genoa, 
Lapy Emily Carminowe had married at eigh- 
teen, and she now was thirty years of age. 
Katherine Westerton was eight years younger. 
They were lovely women, but great contrasts, 
both in beauty and character. Lady Emily 
was very small, her features were perfect, and 
she might have passed for fifteen, but that 
there was that in her countenance which, con- 
bined with the innocent glance of a child-like 


spirit, told of the woman’s heart and the wo- 





her now, nor good. | 





| 


man’s mind. And one thing more, the length 
and luxuriance of her bright chestnut hair, 
which was wound round and round her head 
in many glistening folds, told of the woman; 
but the light step, the free, gay smile, the clear, 
unaffected voice, were the same as when, at 
nine years old, she came as an orphan to Wes 
terton, to live under her aunt’s protection. 
She had loved her husband from that time, 
and had never loved any one but him with all 
her heart that she could recollect; for her 
father had died before she was born, and her 
mother before she was two years old, and till 
the time of her coming to Westerton, she 
been entirely under the care of a governess 
and servants. The youth of nineteen had 
loved the little girl, and imparted the romantic 
notion of making her his wife to Mrs. Wes 
terton. He received no discouragement, and 
so kept his secret for seven years, and then 
imparted it to the young lady herself. Two 
years afterwards she was received into the Ca- 
tholic church, and they married and went to 
Ceylon. 

Katherine Westerton had had a quiet home, 
but not a sad one. Mr. Villars had been her 
father's dearest friend, and Arthur Staurton 
had in childhood been her playmate, and im 
his boyhood her companion. Mrs. Westertoa 
saw her daughter rise to womanhood, and be- 
come beautiful, wise, and good, and full of a 

























sweet simplicity, which, amid all other attrac- 
tions, was the chief charm of her character. 
She had said more than once to Mr. Villars, 
that she hoped to see her daughter marry 
Arthur Staurton, and there was no connexion 
in the world that Mr. Villars so much desired 
for his nephew. The occupations of school 
and college, and Katherine’s engagements 
among friends at the times when Arthur was 
at the Manor-house, had kept them apart for 
several years; and it was now for the first 
time that they met, not as children, but as man 
and woman; and they had advanced some 
way into manhood and womanhood ; for Kathe- 
rine was independent, her affairs under her own 
control, and herself at her own disposal; and 
Arthur was a Fellow of a college, and a cler- 






man. 

With that extraordinary perception of things 
matrimonial which some ladies so remarkabl 
am Mrs. Jarvis had always told Mr. Vil- 

_lars that that would be a match, and as he 
_ liked to hear it, he had never contradicted 
_ her; and so, somehow, the thing had grown 

_ to be believed and expected in Westerton, 
while those most interested had never thought 
of each other, except in connexion with some 
vision of childhood accidentally recalled. 
Now, however, they were together, and 
~ meeting like old friends, holding each other's 
- hands, gazing on each other's faces, declaring 
they should never have known each other, 
_ but providing against all possible danger of 
_ any such forgetfulness again. Katherine was 
tall and slight, and elegantly formed. Her 
_ complexion dark, and rather pale; her eyes 

black, but very soft ; and the arch glance that 

belonged to them when any thing amused her, 
and the playful smile that at such times hung 
upon her lips, lighted up a set of features 
which reminded one of the Grecian models of 
_ beauty, and which, except at those moments, 
was still and statue-like. 
We scarcely need say that Arthur Staurton 
_ regarded her with considerable admiration, 
_ The friends spent a delightful evening together. 
_ It was altogether one of those circumstances 
_ which are never forgotten; and although no 
_ considerable time has elapsed since it occurred, 
_ we will yet venture to say, that when Staurton 
3 shall be bowed beneath the weight of years, 
__ and the winter of old age shall have shed its 
purest snows upon his head, that he will recol- 
lect that evening, and the room, and the places 
where they stood, and the chairs and couches 
on which they sat, and faces wil,yeappear, and 
faithful echoes of the voices will dome through 
_ the long past: while the vision stays, Arthur 
Staurton will again be young. 

The next morning the steamer started with 
its motley crowd of passengers. In one part 
of the vessel the sprightly conversation of the 
Duchess had speedily the effect of drawing 
people together, and making them all friends. 
It was soon known that she was French by 
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birth, Russian by marriage, Italian by educa- 
tion, and German by connexion; that little 
Adolph was her grandchild, her only near 
relative ; that she was taking him to Italy to 
spend the winter there, as his last chance of 
life; that he was the only child of her only 
daughter; that his parents were both dead; 
and that she was herself a widow, and had 
been a widow thirty years, having been only 
two years the wife of a man old enough to be 
her grandfather. Having in her own inimi- 
tably graceful way discovered as much of who 
and what her companions were as was con- 
sistent with her politeness and satisfactory to 
her curiosity, she addressed herself more to 
Lady Emily Carminowe than to any one else. 
To resist her was impossible; with the power 
of speaking all languages, she seemed to have 
the faculty of understanding all dispositions ; 
and the habitual reserve of the English cha- 
racter melted away, and guarded speeches 
soon gave place to an intercourse both easy 
and natural. 

Thus passed the first day’s voyage, and the 
second day found the whole party friends to- 
gether. There the Duchess might have been 
seen, sitting on the deck, in the full flow of 
her very plain English, for she expressed 
herself without any unnecessary garniture of 
words, or sentences of apology, or fencing ex- 
pressions of indecision, in a style which, from 
some persons, would have seemed rude, but in 
her, accompanied as it was by eloquent charms 
of manner, was always pardonable, generally 
captivating, and often very convincing. ‘There 
she sat, and there she talked, to all in turn, or 
to allat once. Her embroidery was in her lap ; 
the child Adolph, with his story-books, by her 
side ; Lady Emily and Katherine winding her 
worsteds and sorting her silks; and Miss Free- 
man ouly prevented from offering to thread 
her needles by the frowns of her aunt, who 
appeared scarcely to excuse the easy manner 
in which the popular Duchess was passing 
through life. Major Carminowe sat content- 
edly by; Mr. Freeman, in order to enjoy 
what was passing without personal penalty, 
was pretending to be asleep; and Player sat 
apart, and read in a book of ancient appear- 
ance, which had a black leather cover, and 
closed with silver clasps. 

“ What are you called?” said the Duchess 
to Miss Westerton. 

“JT am called Katherine ;’ and Miss Wester- 
ton looked up with a very arch smile at the 
unhesitating questioner. 

“ A very good Christian name, my dear,— 
but of course you know that.” 

“ Which St. Katherine is she called after?” 
inquired Adolph. 

Player's book was laid aside, and Newcome 
turned his head towards the party. “ A very 
wonderful child,” whispered Player. 

** Which do you think?’’ asked Miss Wes- 
tertop, in answer to the child’s question. 
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«| think you are called after the St. 
Katherine in this book,” replied Adolph, look- 
i fixedly at his new friend. He shewed 
ing very xedaly ’ ‘ ibl 
the picture as he spoke, and it was impossi e 
not to follow his eyes, and form ones own 
judgment, thought Player; and this Katherine 
seemed to feel, for she bowed her head nearer 
to her work, and the colour deepened on her 
cheeks, though the smile on her lips was not 
entirely suppressed. “ See,” the child con- 
tinued, “ the picture is like you; it Is very 
tall, and has dark hair, and no curls; but she 
holds a rosary ;—have you a rosary ?” 

“Very extraordinary,” whispered Player 
again; “ very remarkable ;” but this time of 
his speaking his eyes were fixed on Katherine 
as fixedly as Adolph’s had been ; and after the 
child’s attention was again given to his book, 
and the Duchess was again busy at her em- 
broidery, Player's eyes were still on Katherine ; 
till at length, closing his book, and replacing 
it in his breast, he appeared to resign himself 
to meditation, the subject of which may be 
guessed, when it is recorded that, nearly an 
hour afterwards, he was heard to murmur, 
“ Very remarkable.” Then starting, he seemed 
to try to shake the soft influence from his soul, 
for he gazed upwards on the evening tinted 
sky, and, with a face in which an expression 
of sternness had mingled with the melancholy 
that belonged to it, he commenced a walk upon 
the deck. 

We will pass over a day of land travelling, 
and all those complicated cares which make 
arriving in the dirtiest and busiest town of 
France an event of joy; and from a steamer 
on the Mediterranean let us contemplate Mar- 
seilles, at the true point of poetry and the 
picturesque. Enough has elsewhere been said 
of the blue skies and the yet bluer waters ; 
of sunny days, and soft nights, in their own 
peculiar brightness, as beautiful as day. We 
will not describe such things, but only say, 
that all were there. It was towards noon when 
the anchor was weighed; the day was such as 
November seldom gives, even where it gives 
so much. It was early in the month, and the 
air was fresh, but it was like the freshness of 
spring. Our travellers watched the retreating 

view of the fortifications on the heights. The 
ladies drew their shawls round them, more 
from prudence than for comfort, at the same 
time accepting the shade of their parasols ; 
and “Can this be winter?” was playfully 
asked, and “ Life is another thing here to what 
it is in England,” was the answer. 
PR ge a hearts. The ins 
\€ party were getting to like each 
other. Lady Emily Carminowe had talked 
much to Mr. Newcome; her husband had 
said to Mr. Villars that they had met before 

Mr. Freeman felt the exhilaration of the air. 

= talked like a man of the world; his 

Pai ronan bet 

, shew herself to be an 
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ble and well-informed gentlewoman ; ang 
her aunt was acknowledging a spirit of forgive. 
ness towards the Duchess, whose easy style of 
manners had a little scandalised her. The 
vessel’s course was swift and steady ; all 
combined to produce a most agreeable state of 
animal life; and hearts grew light, and spirits 
rose; and amid unaffected gaiety the 
passed by, and evening began to close arou 
And the evening, when it came, was even more 
beautiful than the day had been, for the breeze 
died away, and there was but little keenness 
in the air, and all remained on deck, and 
watched the stars appear in the sky, which 
did not deepen into darkness, but only into an 
intenser blue. ‘The travellers felt the influence 
ofthe hour. A stillness fell upon their spiri 
a softness crept over their hearts, and the 
was hushed, and the voices of the speakers fell 
in whispers on the ear; and the lowest voice 
was as distinct in that peaceful hour as the 
liveliest tones had been beneath the brilliant 
day. It was an hour when man speaks to 
woman, rather than to his fellow-man; and 
when she who would have shrunk, not know- 
ing why, from such advances at high noon, 
feels that nature pleads around her, and hears 
with a calm confidence and a smiling trust. 

Player approached the side of the vessel, 
close to where Katherine sat unmoved, and 
looked up, like her, into the starry sky. A 
moment more and their eyes met, and Player 
sunk down upon the bench, and gazed upon 
her. She met his look calmly, and without 
withdrawing her own. On his side there was 
great earnestness, on hers there appeared the 
most tranquil composure. She was the first 
to speak. 

“ Nature has a powerful voice,” she said, 
“and I think that we are all listening to it’ 

“ True, very true,” Player replied; “ but 
we must come here to hear it. I have been 
thinking that it is the distant sound of that 
mother’s voice, which has been to us as the 
voice of inspiration.” : 

“You are enthusiastic,’ said Katherine, 
gently ; “ your thoughts are too high, too 
poetic, for me to follow you.” : 

To be accused of high thoughts and poetic 
soarings was very agreeable to Player: he 
felt encouraged. 

“ Perhaps it is only because you have never 
unbound your thoughts,” he said; “ perhaps 
you have never allowed your hopes to soar 
those heights where we find the purest ima 
ginations. The voice we hear is, to my ea 
the voice of the Church; the spot whence 
comes is Rome the eternal; and the pale light 
around us is, like her smile, tender yet melan- 
choly, because our days are full of trouble 
uncertainty.” ; 

This was deeply interesting to Katherme 
Her eyes were fixed upon the speaker's face; 
its gloom looked interesting, and its express0? 
was earnest and impassioned. He was as 0° 
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to whom deep thoughts and high aspirations 
had brought trial before the time. All the 
woman rose within her. There were yearn- 
ings in her heart to console and assist him, 
and she answered truly, “I wish I could un- 


derstand you better; I have seen enough of 
you to know that you belong to that most 
interesting English party who are trying to— 
to—” Kate hesitated, for she did not know 
precisely what they were trying to do, and so 
gladly stopped to hear the eager question— 

“ Do you know any of us?” 

** No, not exactly; only through friends ; 


80 many of you have become Roman Catho- 


lics.” Player sighed. ‘ You don’t think that 


_ right?” inquired Katherine. 


“It is always wrong, dear Miss Westerton,” 
said Player, with great tenderness, “to desert 
one’s cross. What is imposed upon us is fitter 

_ than what we make for ourselves. Those ex- 
cellent persons were impatient, half-coward 
characters, who, fearing, where to the faithful 


_ there is no danger, thought more of themselves 
_ than of their cause. They have lost the merit 
of self-sacrifice, and what they have gained 
_ I know not.” 


“ They say that they are very happy,” said 


- _ Katherine. 


“* They will be happier when they return,” 


ss replied Player ; “for I,” he added, “am one of 
_ those very sanguine persons who expect that 
we shall refold all our lost ones ere long.” 


“ Lost ones!” repeated Kate; “do you call 


y them so ?—You know my cousins are converts, 
only their conversion was a long time ago.” 


_ Which quite alters the case,” said Player. 

In saying ‘ lost ones,’ I meant to speak of 
these recent converts, as persons who have 
strayed not out of the great fold, but into one 
of those enclosures within the fold which, as 
it was never designed for them, they ought 
“Mever to have sought.” 

“T understand,” said Kate; “ but of course 


_ in such a case there would be blame to those 
__ who received them.” 


“ You are perfectly right,” replied Player. 


"5 To have refused them would have been the 


rfect way. But we must make allowances. 


‘4 . We have unfortunately let go so much that is 


ood, that we are supposed to have let go all. 


In fact, we are unkindly judged, harshly inter- 
_ preted, and too little known—4oo little known,” 


e repeated emphatically. “ We must now 
make our voices heard, and when our vitality 
_ is seen, it will be acknowledged.” 

“ Acknowledged by whom ?” asked Kathe- 
rine. 

“ By Rome,” replied Player. 

“ Then you feel towards Rome as towards 
your mother Charch ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ But is she not an unnatural parent ?” 

“ Supposing that she is, I must not be an 
undutiful child,” replied Player. “ But in- 
deed, Miss Westerton, the fair visage of her 
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Anglican offspring has become so changed, 
that there is some excuse for Rome’s not dis- 
cerning the maternal lineaments in the de- 
graded child. Rome has her difficulties. But 
we,” continued Player earnestly, “we feel 
those instincts which are always sure indica- 
tions of truth; there is a sympathy—there is 
a silent language, in which, from time to time, 
we hold communion. We,—tried ones as we 
are,—we know that voice, and are determined 
to follow it. We may be repulsed, disbelieved, 
insulted, but we shall never be forgotten.” 

‘** Excuse me,” said Katherine, “ but let me 
ask one thing, that I may more clearly under- 
stand your sentiments. If you acknowledge 
Rome as a mother, do you not owe her obe- 
dience ?” 

“ I cannot render her such obedience as she 
demands,” he replied. “I regard her as a 
mother, but not as a legal ruler. I will give 
her precedence, but not supremacy. I belong 
to a Church of full age, independent and na- 
tional, and able to reproduce by her own power, 
within herself, all those good things which have 
unfortunately fallen into disuse.” 

“One more question,” said Katherine; “tell 
me, in what manner, at this time, do you ex- 
pect the Anglican Church to shew the vitality 
that still is in her ?” 

“Firstly, I think, by the re-establishment 
of monastic institutions; without them,” said 
Player, “the poor can never be taken care of. 
They would be able to find out the sick and 
the ignorant, and they would be, in a word, 
the working hands of the Church.” 

“ Delightful!” exclaimed Katherine, “I have 
often thought of it.” And her thoughts flew 
home to Westerton, and all its divisions and 
sorrows. “ Delightful! and all under obe- 
dience, and never producing dissent, or any of 
those dreadful results we have seen from un- 
authorised attempts.” 

Player was charmed with Katherine's en- 
thusiasm. He talked a great deal to her, and 
of past times; dwelling particularly on those 
days of earliest glory, before Rome, as he as- 
serted, forgetful of her true position, had made 
an uncanonical intrusion into the province of 
the Bishop of Caerleon, by the appointment 
of St. Augustine as a missionary. And then, 
again, he spoke of Rome, and regretted that 
she should have so overlaid the customs of 
primitive simplicity with the inventions of man ; 
said how strange it seemed, and yet how pro- 
vidential, that while it had been the fault of 
the Anglican Church to let go so much, as 
only to have retained the things necessary to 
life, that the fault of the Roman Church had 
been to cling too close to minor things, and 
even to accumulate ; and that, in consequence, 
it might fairly be supposed that, by a union of 
the spirit of these two Churches, each would 
correct the other, and that via media be 
found, which should lead to human perfection. 
Katherine felt that she had been listening to 
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lofty sentiments, and, above all, they had _ 
uttered in the language of hope. She 
been extremely interested in all that Player 
had said, and admired him personally very 
much. fe asia 

“ One cannot help being interested,” said 
Kate, in a vague musing tone. — 

“ Forgive me, if I have detained you un- 
reasonably,” said Player, and he looked in her 
face, and paused, for he read there his own 
success. . 

“Forgive you!” exclaimed Katherine; “ oh, 
speak of such things again—you eannot speak 
too often—whenever you like.” ' 

Player smiled. “ Lady Emily is preparing 
to retire below,” he said, and held out his 
hand: Kate took it; “ Good night,” she said. 
They both rose together. There was a very 
peculiar look on Player's face. “Good night,” 
he answered, and lingered on the words; and 
then once more pressed her hand, and said, 
“ Good night ;” and then she moved away. 

Player sat down just where Katherine had 
left him, as immovable, and apparently as in- 
sensible to the cold, as a statue. Mr. Villars, 
Staurton, and Newcome were walking briskly 
up and down the deck. They spoke to Player 
sometimes as they passed, but he did not 
answer, till Staurton, stopping by his side, de- 
clared that he would catch his death of cold, 
and offered him a cigar. “ Oh, what?” ex- 
claimed Player, like one suddenly roused from 
sleep ;—“ yes, certainly ;’ but on the cigar 
being produced, he declined it, as a thing he 
seldom touched. 

“What's the matter?” asked Staurton play- 
fully, and taking him by the arm. “ Come 
along, a brisk walk will warm you, you are as 
cold as marble.” 

_Player gave a melancholy smile, and shook 
his head, as one who had a bad opinion of his 
own case. “ What spirits you have, Staurton,” 
he said, languidly ; and stepping into pace 
with him, relapsed into silence. 

“ Have you seen Rome?” asked Newcome 
of Staurton, after a few moments. 

“ Oh yes, spent some time this spring there,” 

“ Have you been there, Player ?” 

“I wish I could say ‘ no,’” replied Player ; 


and was very little fit for its enjoyment.” 
* How,—sick ?” asked Staurton. 





choose should surely be a matter of grave self. 
examination with him. These mere 

of feeling belong distinctly to Protestant days; 
they are the strongest indications of the loss 
of Catholic feeling. Let a man admit the 
question of a vocation, and when that is 

let him marry or not, according to that which 
he, or those spiritual advisers to whom he 
shall submit his judgment, may decide. This 
I am sure was the old way, and—” 

«“ And if it is to be the new way, I shall be 
excommunicated,” interrupted Arthur, laugh. 
ing. “ The best way of discovering your vo- 
cation is to fall in love; and the best answer to 
give to the question of ‘ Why did you fall in 
love ?’ is, that you could not help it.” 

Player shook his head, and sighed, and mur. 
mured something, very sadly, of lightness and 
levity, and of self-denial being the test of every 
thing. 

Self -denial!”’ exclaimed Staurton, and 
laughed merrily ;—‘* Tell me, my heart, can 
this be love!” and so singing he led the way 
to the cabins below. 

We do not suppose that the cabins of 
steam-packets in general are considered places 
well adapted for the answering of that ques- 
tion which Arthur Staurton continued to put 
to himself, in the words of the song, as he went 
down stairs, and continued to suggest to him- 
self by the notes of the song, at intervals dur- 
ing supper, and afterwards, till, wrapped in a 
fur cloak, he was in a fair way to be answered 
in dreams. 

We do not know what the general experience 
of man and womankind on this subject is; 
but we do know that when Katherine Wester- 
ton discovered that there were no other persons 
in the cabin with herself but her cousin and 
Anna, and that Anna was asleep in the farthest 
corner, and that Lady Emily was on a sola 
close to her own, she felt as if her heart was 
very full of something that she should like to 
tell; and the scene on the deck, of the spark- 
ling waves, and the bright moon and her starry 
train, and herself and Mr, Player, was so very 


_ clear in her mind, that it would have been 4 
relief to describe it. But then there was am 


“ Not very healthy in heart, I am afraid,” | 


said Player, with a dreadful smile. 
“ Heart, eh?” repeated Staurton: 
were all in love at nineteen.” 
Player looked 
heaved a sigh 
an air of charitable forbe 
ton, these thing 


a to others. What is popularly called 
ng in love’ has, in these days, too much 


the air of accid 

ent and the ab 

ibilj se of r 
sibility to please me. nce f respon- 


“ oh, we 


arance, “ Well, Staur- 


that which he ought to 


eee nn 


sa j 
re not of such ease to me as begged that they would meet in the afternoo”, 


; absence of incident, and a something inde- 
“but four years since I spent a winter there, | — i 


scribable, which made her think that a nat 
rative could not awake any feelings in her 
cousin’s mind which would correspond with 
those in her own; and the production of a 
poor meagre picture would be mortifying; 


| therefore was not to be risked; so Kate 


| her eyes in silence n asleep. 
intensely disgusted. He | ) » and was soo P 


like : oo | i 
a groan, and then said, with | sengers were sent early on shore, to remall 


The next day was Sunday, and all the pa* 
till the following afternoon. The Duchess 


in her room, and dine with her; and the mor 


_ ing was spent according to each one’s dev 
P g 


tion. Katherin Id ist a little curr 
As . ‘ | e could not resist a 
placed before a map. s there are two states | 


osity to know where Player would go, and $0 


| learnt that he had been at Mass. 
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The Duchess received her guests in the lofty 
rooms of an inn that had n one of the 
many palaces of Genoa. The house was en- 
tered through all the common accumulations 
of dust and squalidness, and an ascent was 
made into regions of more comprehensible 
life. Through such indications of approach- 
ing luxury, our friends Mr. Villars and Arthur 
Staurton, who were the latest of the guests, 
made their way, till they reached, by lofty 
anterooms, the apartment in which the Duch- 
ess received her guests. The faded glories of 
the previous chambers had in some degree 
prepared them for the frescoed life upon the 
walls, the clouded ceiling, and the blue-and- 
gold cornice of the drawing-room; but had 
these things been more wonderful than the 
wonders of Genoa—supposing such a possi- 
bility,—they would have felt, as then they 
felt, that living scenes have charms beyond all 
pictured ones. The first moment fixed Arthur's 
eyes on Katherine. She was sitting in an arm- 
chair with a very high back, and seemed pre- 


___ vented from rising by Adolph having used her 
knee for a table, and filled her lap with small 


coloured prints of holy men and women, whose 


) histories he had been relating; but Player had 
placed himself by the boy’s side, and had evi- 
dently drawn all the young lady’s attention on 


himself. Eleanor Freeman leaned on the back 


_ of the chair, and her occasional bright looks 
and quaint remarks formed a droll contrast to 
_ the silent lips and downcast eyes of Miss Wes- 
_ terton. 


“ Who is he?” asked the Duchess, with the 
ayest expression of countenance, as Mr. Vil- 
rs came towards her; and shewing by her 
lance that she spoke of Player. “ Who is 

?—QO my Lady Emily, he is in love; I 


_ know it very well. But he is odd. I do not 

understand him. But Katherine understands 

him, and she shall tell me. He cannot think 

of any one else but only of Kate; and Adolph, 

_ my cherished Adolph, who has been at her 

_ feet this half hour, telling all his holy stories, 
_ looks quite deserted.” 


Arthur looked red with vexation, even Mr. 


S Villars betrayed symptoms of annoyance, and 
- Lady Emily cast an appealing look towards 


her husband. But Major Carminowe was talk- 


_ ing to Newcome; so Mr. Freeman, with all the 
ease of a man of the world, replied to the 
~ Duchess’s question, but addressed himself 
rather to Lady Emily. 


“ He is a gentleman,” said Mr. Freeman ; 


“ I know some of his friends intimately. He | 
is an only son, his father is dead, and his pro- 


perty will one day be increased - the acqui- 
sition of his mother’s jointure. 


a thousand a year. Greatchurch is a good 
estate, and the living is his also. I should 
say,” added Mr. Freeman, “ that he is in good 
society ;—has been brought up a little expen- 
sively perhaps. This young man has expen- 
sive tastes I have heard, fanciful pursuits of 





e has about | 





some kind,—I don't know what, but that’s the 
impression I have received of him.” 

Arthur Staurton’s vexation visibly increased, 
and his uncle turned to the elder Miss Free- 
man, to receive some further information on 
the same subject. Mr. Freeman continued to 
converse with Lady Emily. He always spoke 
as a man of the world, but generally with a 
peculiar sly sort of reserve, such as marks the 
selfish man, and with the understanding of 
personal privilege on all occasions, befitting 
the professed invalid. But in spite of all these 
things, and ¢ometimes even because of them, 
for they gave him a remarkable identity, Mr. 
Freeman was a pleasant man. He spoke to 
Lady Emily of his daughter. 

“ She is remarkably clever,” he said, “ and 
no pains or expense has been spared on her 
education. She is not handsome, but ve 
striking looking when dressed, and a beauti- 
ful figure, and very graceful; a good foot and 
ankle, and the line of her head and shoulders 
strikingly correct.” He went on, speaking of 
his daughter as if she had been a favourite 
horse. “ She walks well,—see, a firm light 
step, elastic too; and her dancing is perfect. 
I have known her extremely admired. Her 
manners are good, and she knows a great deal, 
I assure you. An old friend of mine, Lady 
Jane Hoitz,—for at one time I was a good 
deal in London life,—remarked Eleanor to 
me, when she was quite a child, as the most 
promising young creature she had ever seen. 
Poor Lady Jane!” said Mr. Freeman, growing 
plaintive and confidential ; “ she was not un- 
like Eleanor herself in her best days. I was 
very much in love with her,” he said quickly, 
looking up into Lady Emily’s face, to see how 
she took the information, “ and might have 
married her, but for that girl’s mother I sup- 
pose, but I was desperately in love with her.” 

It was impossible not to feel a little amused 
at such revelations ; and seeing the smile on his 
companion’s face, Mr. Freeman continued. “I 
was very young then; and at one time, when 
I was a good deal in the sporting world, people 
used to say that I had done a very good thing 
in marrying her.” 

It was a thing to be remarked of Mr. Free- 
man, that, at one time or other of his life, he 
had been every where, and known every body ; 
and perhaps a more remarkable thing was, that 
it seemed to be true, so that people's powers 
of calculation were really oppressed to discover 
how, in a life which had not extended much 
beyond half a century, so many marked inter- 
vole of time could have occurred. Returning 
to the discussion of female attractions, Mr. 
Freeman commented on the Duchess, and on 
the advantages of a good manner. “ Manner 
is not sufficiently attended to in England,” he 
said, “ except in a certain circle, and at one 
time I was a good deal in that society ; it was 
at the time of my marriage with—my second 
wife.” Mr. Freeman grew suddenly pensive, 
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and continued, in a deeper tone, “That marriage 
was one of mutual respect. I look back on it 
with unmingled satisfaction : J have nothing 
to regret in connexion with it. 

Dinner was announced. It was rather a 
silent party. The conversation was chiefly 
sustained by Mr. Freeman and the Duchess. 

«| must beg your pardons,” the lady ex- 
claimed towards the conclusion of the enter- 
tainment: “I had intended to affix a condi- 
tion to your dining with me, and I forgot to 
mention it. It was this,—that you should all 
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“ What is this?” asked Kate. They .had 
arrived at a space where a church 
door of which was open, and the worshi 
being many more than the building could eo. 
tain, were kneeling outside; and the entrance, 
steps ‘being crowded, a considerable number 
were kneeling in the open air, on the pave. 
ment, and gazing through the doorway to the 
altar, which was beautifully visible, by means 
of its illumination. As they stood obseryi 
this, to them, new sight, the same litany 
had just heard in the church of the Annum. 


’ 
. 
es 


go with me to Benediction, and return to musi¢ | ziata rose in full melody, and all, within and 
and coffee in the evening.” without the church, joined in it. Major Car. 
“ You cannot suppose that we should any | minowe, as he passed, uncovered his head, and 
of us have refused such conditions,” said Mr. | bent the knee reverently; Adolph did the 
Freeman ; “ especially the last,” he added in | same; and the Duchess and Lady Emily curt. 
a lower tone. sied and signed themselves with the Cross, 
«“ Especially the first,” said Player loudly. This immediately explained to Katherine that 
«“ Indeed, I think I must have left you for the | the same service they had just attended was 
fulfilment of that work, if you had not made | proceeding, and she looked at Player with a 
it so agreeably compulsory.” face that shewed that her question had been 
The Duchess looked a little puzzled; Lady | answered; but in the moment that had elapsed, 
Emily raised her eyes with a look of surprise ; | and it could scarcely have been more, an ait 
Katherine looked down, and appeared a little | of vexation had covered Player's face, of which 
confused, as if she bore some degree of respon- | he was so conscious, that, when Kate’s eyes 
sibility for the things that Player might utter ; | were upon him, he became red and confused, 
and no notice was taken by the others. and then said in explanation, 
In the course of half an hour they were all “Tam annoyed at myself, Miss Westerton, 
in the church of the Annunziata. Rich with | Ishould have joined them in their genuflexions; 
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| colour, brilliant with gold, and now illuminated | I don’t like losing an opportunity of asserting 
{ | by countless candles, that church did look to | such rights as providentially are ours. I blame 
i all eyes as a fit offering from man to God. It | myself severely for my want of recollection; 
" was thronged with people; and clear, distinct, | but things come upon one suddenly, and though 
( and strong, the hymn and the litany rose from | we are very perfect in them theoretically, they 


the kneeling multitude, like the sound of a | are at first strange in practice, even to those 
single voice. When the service was over, the | whose hearts are most willing in the service.” 
people poured forth, in a slow peaceful stream, | Kate made no reply; but she continued to 
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I and soon, without hurry, or strife, or any kind | walk by Player’s side, and with their minds 
of agitation, the travellers, with the greater | fixed on the same subjects they entered the 
| part of the vast multitude, were again in the | Duchess’s hotel together. Coffee, sweetmeats, 
street. Player was immediately at Katherine's | fruits, and wines, awaited them.  Staurton 
. | nae di A | looked desperately annoyed, and, to wile away 
sa ou have been in a religious crowd,” he | hours which he had expected to find full of 
said. | " think the gentleness we have just | felicity, he wandered to the window, and dili- 
' 7 i Js a very eloquent lesson, and per- | gently watched the passers by. 
iaps I think the more of it, because it has | To b tinued 
| never been paraded before us.” salieri esr 
I | ROMAN NEWS: PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
i» ; (From our own Correspondent. ] 
: Rome, Sept. 14, 1848, 7 , . of 
5 Ine chronicles of Rome during the past month Feat cxitionl tienes, ot lenet nee 


Northern Italy was still uncertain; and it ® 
| probable that the last few days of the session 
| would have been taken up with many Very 
| Stormy debates to effect this purpose. 

| prime minister, however, stole a march upo@ 
the young revolutionists, and at the end of one 
morning’s ordinary debate, announced that 
ministers had recommended his Holiness 
prorogue the Chambers for two months, 


' “any special interest, 
hanks and poiutic measure of C 
._ <a ‘ ae ount 
a in recommending that the Houses of 
ogee should be prorogued a few dure be 
: ae ie expiration of the legal term appointed 
OF heir sitting. An acitar: 

g. avite re | 
weal! tation had been threat- 


ody symptoms of it had appeared in the 
public journals, to get this term prolonged in 
5 


° 
iq 
; do not contain much of 
thanks to the bold 
| 
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allow them to reassemble at the end of that 
period——a recommendation to which his Holi- 
ness had been graciously pleased to accede. 
The whole House was taken by surprise; the 
president had only to rise and declare that the 
Chambers were prorogued accordingly ; and 
the deputies immediately dispersed, a 
number of them being right glad to be so easily 
released from the burden of their senatorship. 
Of course, the Radical press was exceedingly 
angry, talked largely of ministerial responsi- 
bility, and tried to persuade the public that the 
majority of the cabinet had resigned. They 
have not succeeded, however, in creating the 
least disturbance about the matter; the minis- 
ters had an excellent reason to plead, viz. that 
they required time to arrange the precise form 
of the improvements which they wished to in- 
troduce, and to draw up the new laws which 
would be requisite; and the mojority of the 
_ people were delighted to have at least one 
prime centre of excitement suspended, if not 
_ altogether removed; for when once the ques- 
_ tion of peace or war in the north of Italy is 
definitely settled, we may hope that the Houses 


_ will follow the Pope’s advice, and employ their 
_ whole energies where they are so much needed, 
on the internal affairs of the country, upon 
_ matters of commerce and police, of the public 

___ revenue, of the administration of justice, et hoc 


genus omne. 
If they would apply themselves to the solu- 


% ~ tion of such questions as these, how to collect 
the taxes at a cost less than thirty-five per 
_ cent, which is the present average (and on 


_ some items it is even double of this); how to 
_-create active and industrious habits among the 
‘people, so that they should no longer abandon 
their fisheries, their charcoal-making, and most 
other public works, to Neapolitans and other 
_ foreigners; how to improve the state of their 
__ + prisons and prison-discipline, which remain as 
they were when Howard saw them, and there- 


a fore, instead of being better than those of other 
" countries, as they then were, are now infinitely 


a worse ; in a word, if they would look at home, 
and not trouble themselves for the present with 





+ can neither mend nor mar, both for want of an 


___ »army and for want of money, they might (as 

the Pope told them two months ago) render 
most effectual service to the state. 

_ ~history of their debates hitherto has been the 


But the 


‘very reverse of all this; and hence, when Count 
Fabbri desired to substitute peace and order 
for the disturbed state in which we have been 
living for the last few months, and wished, as 
one necessary means to this end, to disband 
the self-constituted corps of volunteers, who 
go about the country, wearing a cross, calling 
‘themselves crusaders, and obeying nobody, he 
found that he could do nothing until he had first 
dismissed the troublesome Chambers, whose 
unseasonable interrogatories were continually 
thwarting his endeavours. It was a bold mea- 





sure, because it is the first that has been taken 
in that direction ; and the Conservative party, 
though they do not trust Fabbri, who is a 
known Liberal, yet are, of course, highly de- 
lighted at it, and look more hopefully upon the 
state of things in consequence. Another inci- 
dent, which occurred about the same time, 
gave people an opportunity of seeing the deter- 
mination of the present ministry to maintain 
public order, even at the cost of seeming to 
throw a slur upon some of the late liberal mea- 
sures. The Civic Guard of Merino, a village 
or town on the Alban hills, had had a quarrel 
with the Carabinieri, or regular policemen, and 
fired upon them, killing one and wounding 
others; whereupon an order was issued for the 
immediate disarming and dissolution of the 
said civics, anda large body of mounted police 
were despatched from Rome to superintend the 
execution of the order. It is to be hoped that 
the ministers will shew the same firmness and 
promptitude on larger and more important oc- 
casions, if they should arise; and if they do, 
there can be little doubt but that the state of 
public affairs here will soon assume a very dif- 
ferent aspect from that which they have worn 
during the past twelvemonth. There was some 
talk of a disturbance which was to take place 
on the 8th instant, the feast of the Nativity of 
our Lady; and written notices had been posted 
at some of the cafés, exhorting people not to 
go and see the Pope on that day at Santa Maria 
del Popolo, according to custom, but to absent 
themselves altogether, as a means of testifying 
their disapprobation of his public conduct dur- 
ing the past year. No notice, however, was 
taken of this recommendation, and the evvivas 
for Pio Nono, as he passed through the Corso, 
were, if possible, louder and more enthusiastic 
thanever. In fact, there is not at present any 
apparent prospect of a disturbance, spite of some 
foolish reports about planting trees of liberty in 
the several piazzas of Rome, which have been 
current for some days: at the same time, it is 
impossible to foresee what may happen; for 
Mamiani seems to have done every thing that 
he possibly could to prevent a peaceful termi- 
nation of our troubles. It is very confidently 
asserted that a letter from Pepoli, at Bologna, 
addressed to Mamiani, as minister of the inte- 
rior, fell into the hands of his successor, be- 
traying the most treasonable practices on his 
part ; and it certainly looked somewhat strange 
to English eyes to see a letter addressed by him 
to the editor of a public newspaper (L’ Epoca), 
in which he denies the truth of the imputations 
current against him, as a plotter against the 
Pope’s government, not by appealing to any 
known facts or to his public character, but by 
alleging a promise which he made more than a 
year ago to Cardinal Gizzi, that he never would 
use violent measures for the upsetting of the 
Pope’s temporal power; and this promise, he 
says, he never has broken, nor will break, espe- 
cially since he is now bound to Pio Nono by 
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ties of the deepest gratitude. | It remains to be 
proved what he means by “ violent measures ; 

it may be that he puts a different sense from 
the ordinary one upon these words, and I very 
much fear that he does. Still there does not 
seem to be any reason to apprehend much from 
his influence. ‘The chief difficulty the ministry 
have to contend with is in money matters, 
which are certainly bad enough. Silver can 
with difficulty be bought at three per cent; 
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and they are going to issue notes in a few 
of one, two, and ere scudi, to facilitate 
despatch of the ordinary routine of business 
which is now difficult enough. 

The only other public news is, that the 
has confirmed the nomination of the new 
bishop of Paris; and in a consistory held the 
other day, spoke in very warm terms of the 
life and death of his predecessor. 











Rebielws, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 


The Geometrical Mosaic of the Middle Ages. 
By Matthew Digby Wyatt. London, Day 
and Sons. 

Tue history of the influence of Christianity 
upon the Arts has yet to be written. It is a 
noble theme, which we should rejoice to see 
undertaken by some acute, accomplished, and 
devout mind; and it needs little knowledge of 
the subject to furetel that the result would be 
one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annals of the human race. It would suggest 
in words that same idea which is summoned 
up by what we have always thought one of the 
most glorious sights in Rome,—the two mighty 
columns of imperial Roman grandeur, sur- 
mounted by the figures of the two great Apos- 
tles of Christianity. The record would tell 
one tale, and one only; it would shew how, 
in a thousand various modes, the Christian 
Church has seized upon the creations of man’s 
intellect and imagination, and converted them 
to her own sacred purposes, with a vigour, a 
keenness of perception, and a wealth of spi- 
ritual poetry, which have given birth to pro- 
ductions before which the unchristian world 
itself delights to offer the homage of its admi- 
ration. 

Overbeck, in one of the most pleasing alle- 
gorical pictures of modern times, has repre- 
sented “ Religion glorified by the Arts,” This, 
indeed, is the common mode in which the con- 
nexion between art and Christianity is viewed. 
It is the delight of poets and painters, of his- 
torians, critics, and divines, to illustrate the 
service which art has rendered to religion, and 
the oe a which devout minds have con- 
secratec > j 
vice of io Geen, We awry hs os “— 

spel. » however, in 





the present instance, reverse the idea, and | 


paint Religion glorifying the Arts: not in one 


common sense of the word, as honouring them | 


and elevating them in the esteem of m 
as filling them with a divine glory and radi 
ance, illuminating them with a light from he; 
ven, till that which was at firs h, 
and spoke only of nature and 

be eloquent with the 


en, but 


| of man, should 
voice of heaven, and 


t of the earth, | 


announce the perfections of grace and of Al- 
mighty God. 

Such has been the course of Christianity 
since her foundation, and such was the coune 
of the religion of the Jews before our Lon 
appeared in the flesh. The construction of 
the Jewish tabernacle and temple, under the 
especial command of God, summoning the 
most precious and costly offerings which the 
skill of Pagan genius could bring to the wor 
ship of Jehovah, was but the forerunner of 
that marvellous power with which the Chris 
tian Church was destined to place her hand 
upon all the treasures and inventions of human 
art, and to adapt them to her own saintly pur 
poses. From the first hour when Christianity 
became free to do her work openly before 
men, the transforming process began. And 
even before this time, while she yet Wor 
shipped her Lord in secret, the Catacombs 
attest the existence of the artistic spirit; mani 
fested, indeed, with little aid from worldly ap- 
pliances, but yet working in secret energy, and 
preparing for the outward development of its 
resources so soon as the pressure of Pagan pet 
secution should allow the Church to put forth 
all her powers, and claim her lawful place 
the guidance of the human mind. 

Turning back fifteen hundred years, we sé 
the Church emerging from the darkness of the 
Catacombs, and looking around her for places 
where she should erect the altars of Jesus 
Christ. Divine Providence had already ef 
pared such to her hand. The only pu? 
buildings of Italy and her dependencies which 
Were not specially defiled by associations 
heathen rites or lascivious exhibitions, — 
Basilicas, or Courts of Justice,—were, in form 
and in size, adapted to the very purpose ® 
sought to fulfil. Simple and noble in their 
general plan; comprising, in a word, the very 
features of the Christian church, a nave, a8 
and tribune, or recess, at the terminatio?, 
there needed but the erection of the altar -" 
its appendages, and the consecrating vole 


_ the Bishop, to convert the Basilica into @ tem 


ple of the true God, in which the Eue 





| of Al- 
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Sacrifice might be celebrated with reverence 
and splendour, and the Christian multitude 
might bow down and adore. 

The Basilica thus became the model of the 
Christian church. The addition, in after- 
times, of a transept on each side, below the 
tribune, symbolised the cross of Christ; and 
in this form the buildings in which man had 
meted out justice to his fellow-sinners, became 
the seat of forgiveness in which the Almighty 
poured forth mercy upon all who came to 
seek it. The earliest Christian churches al- 
most all took the exact shape of the Basilica, 
Those which were especially designed for bap- 
tisteries, such as the church of Santa Costanza, 
in the environs of Rome, built by Constantine, 
and still unaltered, were frequently circular; 
but the long wide nave, the narrow aisles, and 


‘: = the elevated tribune, were consecrated as the 


ordinary internal features of the Christian 
church. On this plan were built what are 
still called the Basilicas of Rome, though they 


_ never existed in any other state than as Chris- 
_. tian churches, having been all founded, by 
_ Constantine and others, in the course of the 
fourth century. Unhappily, little or nothing 


remains of the original structures, as they have 


= all been restored, enlarged, or rebuilt by the 
zeal of later periods in the Church. 


The ac- 
tual edifices of the fourth century must be 


: i sought in such churches as that of Santa 
_ Agnese without the walls of Rome, founded 


by Constantine on the spot where the body of 


~ Saint Agnes was discovered, and remaining 
_ still unchanged. This church also supplies an 


instance of the ancient use of that feature 


_ which, in our own days, has been perverted 
into a standing abomination in ecclesiastical 
architecture. 
all the sides of the building, except that at 
_ which the altar is placed. The gallery, in- 
deed, seems to have been altogether a Chris- 
tian invention, and not called for in any secu- 
~~ lar or Pagan building. ‘The Church introduced 
~> it, perhaps, for the purpose of finding a separ- 


It has a gallery running round 


ate place for the women of the congregation. 


~~ Galleries, of a later date, across the ends of the 
 transepts, are sufficiently familiar to all students 


3 ms of the architecture of the Norman period. 


Thus, too, in this her first period of freedom, 


; | ___ we see the Church bending the power of Pagan 


music to hymn the praises of the one true 
God. The Dorian, the Lydian, the Phrygian 


measures suddenly found themselves trans- 


formed into an Ambrosian chant; and the 
laws of melody, which till then had been 
prostituted to the delights of sensuality or 
frivolity, were taught to obey the dictates 
of Christianity, until from the writings of a 
thousand different composers, the vast body of 
Christian music was reformed and completed 
by the hand of the great Pope Gregory. Were 
it not for the influence of the Church in pre- 
serving some relics of the ancient strains, the 
classical musie of antiquity would now be a 
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lost thing, no more known in modern times 
than the Etruscan language. As it is, it sur- 
vives in the Gregorian Chant of the Church, 
and from the exquisite beauties of this chant, 
when a favourable specimen of its style is 
rightly performed, we glean some knowledge 
of the peculiar nature of those melodies which 
woke the people of Greece to rapture, or 
melted them to sadness. 

In no one feature, however, of her artistic 
efforts is the record of the works of the Church 
more interesting than in that beautiful art 
which forms the subject of the volume we 
have placed at the head of these remarks. 
If there was any one element in architectural 
and pictorial design in which the period im- 
mediately preceding the time of Constantine 
differed from the practices of our own age, it 
was in the cultivation of the art of mosaic. 
In its various modifications, it formed not only 
the most enduring, but one of the most ex- 
quisite decorations of the buildings of the Ro- 
man empire, both public and private. From 
the rude tesselations which pave the very path- 
ways of Pompeii, to the wonderful production 
of art commonly known by the designation of 
“Pliny’s Doves,” it existed literally in every 
spot where wealth, taste, or luxury could en- 
ter and adorn the bare necessities of walls and 
floors. Accordingly, mosaic instantly became 
the grand means for Christian ornament and 


_ pictorial effect, so soon as Christianity was 


released from persecution. For a thousand 
years, or more, mosaic became eminently a 
Christian art; and to this hour we wander amid 
the venerable temples of the Church in Italy 
and other lands, and are impressed with feel- 
ings of admiration and wonder at the genius, 
imagination, and true perception of the powers 
of religious artistic effect displayed in the ela- 
borate and gorgeous works of mosaic which 
still remain, undestroyed either by time, by 
fire, or by the ruthless hand of man himself. 
Mosaic survived all the gradual changes which 
took place in Christian architecture, by which 
the old semi-classical orders were merged into 
the Byzantine style, in its different varieties. 
It survived also the desolating troubles which 
aficted Europe from the eighth to the ele- 
venth century ; and it asserted its power and 
influence amid every local change in architec- 
ture which took place through the intercourse 
of the people of the East with the Christians 
of the West. With the introduction of Gothic 
architecture it gradually disappeared, and was 
revived again only after the lapse of three or 
four centuries. In Venice, however, the old 
gorgeous glass mosaic was cultivated with a 
lingering degree of ardour, even so late as the 
year 1500. In Europe, generally, it yielded 
before the encroachments of fresco painting; 
and though in certain of the earlier Italian 
Gothic buildings, as the Duomo at Florence, 
it still displays the superb gorgeousness of its 
gold and colouring, it was not able to hold its 
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ground, and in the most perfect yet ee of 
Gothic art we miss that enduring and exqul- 
sitely finished effect which the minutely ela- 
bhorated mosaic of an earlier period im 

to the columns, arches, and walls of more an- 
cient buildings. } 

When mosaic was disappearing, however, 
the plastic power of Christianity in moulding 
the arts to her own purposes was again most 
wonderfully displayed in the rapid develop- 
ment of Gothic architecture. The pointed 
arch, its great creative element, had indeed 
existed for centuries in the East. So early as 
the year 859, it was in frequent use in Sara- 
cenic buildings; the Nilometer, on which it is 
still seen, being of that date, and many other 
oriental edifices of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies displaying its constant architectural ap- 
plication. That these buildings were noticed 
and studied by the Crusaders cannot admit of 
a doubt; and accordingly, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, we see the gradual introduction of the 
pointed arch into Europe, and its marvellous 
influence upon the old Byzantine features ex- 
erted with a truly astonishing force and fer- 
tility. In the East, the pointed arch never 
conquered the old horizontal character of de- 
sign; in the Christian Church, however, it 
found a form of building adapted, both in its 
great outlines and in its details, to permit its 
working with all its native energy, and amid 
which it expanded into a countless host of 
beauties. In the Lombard, Romanesque, and 
Roman Cathedrals, consisting as they did of 
story after story, piled up one above another, 
with multitudes of columns, and arches, and 
windows, the pointed arch found its proper 
home ; and by its simple energetic operation it 
burst through the trammels of the architecture 
into which it was then introduced, and gave to 
the world one of the most perfect works of art 
which mankind has ever known. 

Thus once more did Christianity conquer to 
itself the creations of man’s invention, and 
assert its claims to the service of his highest 
powers. The arch which had long existed in 
the service of the religion of Mahomet, trans- 
planted into the Byzantine architecture, itself 
a Christian modification of the architecture of 
the extinct Paganism of Europe, became the 
seed of a mighty plant, beneath whose leaves, 

and flowers, and fruits, the children of Chris- 
tianity were to gather themselves in prayer for 
centuries. As at Pisa, that land of the Gos- 
pel's trophies over Mahometanism, the foot of 
the Christian now treads upon an elaborate 
pattern of pavement, copied, seven hundred 
ae ago, from a window of a Moorish mosque 
at Cairo; so every where throughout Euro ‘ 
be so ~ rape edifices arose, whick 
meats hie te ann, ristianity to tread be- 
ee gance and luxuriousness of 
unchristian art, and to transfer all tl h 
world can devise of most beautiful sade 
geous to the service of her Master and Lord. 








Gothic art, at the same time, had a trial to 
endure before which she finally fell. It was 
her lot to become the visible expression of re. 
ligion at a period when the wealth and secular 
power of the Church were unexampled, and 
when kings and nobles delighted to doh 

to her power by a boundless profusion of gift 
and endowments. Until then, Christian ar 
had more or less struggled with the power 
of the world; even in her most favoured 
moments of temporal prosperity, she never 
possessed those immense riches which were 
showered upon her in the thirteenth and four. 
teenth centuries. Consequently, as in 

so in the external embodiment of her thoughts, 
severity, purity, and sublimity, rapidly gave 
way before a love for ornament, richness, 
decoration, and splendour; until, after a 
brief period of union between the two ele 
ments of perfect beauty, the sensuous element 
in Gothic architecture prevailed over the spi- 
ritual. As in the heart of the Church un 
heard-of abominations prevailed, and the l- 
centiousness of the times was consummated 
by the presence of lust and other frightful 
crimes upon the very chair of St. Peter, so 
in art a universal deterioration took place; 
and scarcely had Gothic architecture existed 
for three hundred years, ere it had become 
so corrupt, that deservedly it fell, and was 
almost forgotten before another century had 
passed, 

In that time of disorder and heresy, of 
struggle and of final triumph, the spirit of the 
Church still went on as of old, appropriating 
to herself the worldly arts and sciences of man, 
and bidding them toil in the service of God. 
Already, in Florence, the zeal and preaching of 
Savonarola had worked a wonderful result in 
purifying the arts of his city from many of 
their licenses and scandals, and under his in- 
fluence one of the greatest painters who ever 
lived, Fra Bartolommeo della Porta, afterwards 
the friend of Raphael, entered the Dominican 
order, and in the retirement of the cloister 
exercised his art to the glory of God. Other 
artists, sculptors, painters, and architects, also 
took the religious habit through the preaching 
of the zealous monk; and the Dominican of 
der, always celebrated for the artistic powers 
of its brethren, became almost more famous 


| than ever for its works of beauty and 


in the new forms of art which now prevailed 
in Italy. . Every where, indeed, Christianity 
still exhibited her wondrous power over ! 
creations of genius. When Gothic art, having 
debased itself, could no more command th 
respect of men of refined taste and pure artist 
ideas, and the revival of the study of Greek 
and Roman literature was accompanied 
the revival of classical art, and was al 
creating a new form of classical architectu™, 
the Church at once seized upon the mat 
placed ready to her hands, and consecra » 
the service of God what would otherwise bavé 





stu, 2s 


pminican 

cloister 
, Other 
acts, also 
reaching 


hican Of- 
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ministered solely to the worldly luxuries of 
the age. Then arose that which, with all the 
faults of the supporting piers on which it is 
raised, is the greatest miracle of human art, 
the great dome of St. Peter’s, in which the 
aspiring, heavenward principle of Christianity, 
so rarely embodied in Italian architecture, is 
displayed with perhaps a more perfect expres- 
sion than has been attained even by the mas- 
terpieces of medieval art. Then were built 
throughout Europe, amid the multitudinous 
converts of the East, and in the angelic com- 
munities of Paraguay, a host of churches, re- 
curring in form to the structures raised by the 
Christians of the primitive ages, and in many 
instances adorned with a lavish magnificence of 
gold, and marble, and paintings, which attest 
the zeal of the times which raised them, and 
the power of Christianity to mould all things 


_ to her own holy ends. 


Such has been the history of Christian art 
in all the ages of the Church. It is a record of 


_ the operations of one unchanging spirit, amid 
____@ thousand various changing forms and cir- 
cumstances. To those who value art for its 


own sake, and apart from the inward life 
which pervades it, or which ought to pervade 


a _ it, it is indeed a sad and mournful tale of 
' destruction and decay, of corruption and re- 


newal, of change, of perversion, of hopes 
frustrated, and powers wasted, and treasures 
wantonly annihilated. What a wilderness of 


beauty and grace has the Christian Church 
__ seen disappear with the crumbling generations 
_— of men! Where are all the triumphs of art of 
eighteen centuries? Where the temples, the 
columns, the marbles, the mosaics, the pic- 

_ tures, the windows, the gold, the jewellery, 


the precious woods, the statuary, the hang- 


ee ings, the vestments, and all the innumerable 
_ offerings which piety, wealth, and genius have 


offered before the altar of Jesus Christ? 
Where are those results of thought and skill, 


: ie of days of toil and nights of meditation, with 


which the millions who sleep the sleep of 
death adorned the houses of God, and em- 
bodied their devotion and their love? The 
traveller wanders through the relics that yet 
remain of former grandeur, and weeps to learn 
that the glories that are left are as nothing to 
those which have perished; and his tears flow 
afresh when he finds that man has been the 
chief destroyer, and the ravages of time are as 
nothing to the havoc wrought by the barba- 
rian, whether civilised or uncivilised. 

Yet the Christian heart views the time that 
is past with other feelings, and with an ac- 
quiescence in all that has befallen the bheau- 
tiful world which art had called into being. 
He reads in the record of its destruction only 
the destiny of his race; and looks upon the 
passing away of the splendours of other days 
as he regards the breaking up of all the plea- 
sures, cares, and ties of his own personal life, 
which the Providence of God suffers not to 





stay around him, lest his heart linger far away 
from its own eternal home. The devastations 
in the realms of art are but a finger to point 
to the eternal kingdom, where a valllent beauty 
will greet the eyes of the redeemed, in com- 
parison with whose glory the fairest creations 
of man are but as the toys of the child. There, 
indeed, the sight and the hearing will be satis- 
fied with melodies and with visible loveliness, 
of which all that we can now create is but the 
faintest symbol and anticipation ; and looking 
thus forward, we look back without a sigh, 
while the mere artist or antiquarian mourns, 
and wonders why such things could come to 
The enduring, ever-working spirit which 
as animated all these outward embodiments 
of the religious mind, we see has never failed, 
and never changed. It was this which gave 
all their true splendour and inherent charm to 
those objects which delighted the eyes of sense. 
The fairest products of the Christian painter, 
sculptor, or architect, were but as cheating 
mockeries when not glowing with this fire 
from heaven; and we cannot doubt that it 
was because a spirit breathing of this world 
so repeatedly encroached upon the pure spirit 
of religion, that the devastations have been 
permitted, which, from time to time, have well- 
nigh reduced the world to a desert. The 
Roman basilica, the Byzantine church, the 
Gothic abbey, has crumbled into dust, because 
the men who ought to have been its true spi- 
ritual life became corrupt, and nothing less 
than the destruction of all they possessed, even 
though consecrated to the uses of the Church, 
could purify the inner temple not made with 
hands. The crescent of Mahomet now gleams 
over the shrine which Justinian raised to the 
honour of the Eternal Word; and the fate of 
Constantinople is but an extreme case of that 
judgment which has been measured out in 
more merciful degrees to the whole Christian 
Church, at repeated intervals of her artistic 
life. 

We look back, therefore, upon the ravages 
of past ages with feelings very far from those 
of unmingled regret. We mourn to see the 
tokens of man’s unfaithfulness, and of the 
severity of Divine justice. Yet we rejoice in 
the recollection of that never-dying, creative 
spirit, which, from the first, has converted the 
fabrics of man’s hands into the temples of the 
living God, and consecrated to his service all 
that human power could devise. That power, 
we know, abides with us still. The Christian 
Church is still the same, amid the wreck of 
basilica and cathedral, of mosaic and fresco, 
of gold and tapestry. She is green with a per- 
petual youth, and still can create for herself 
all she needs in her temporary place of sojourn. 
She is no bond-slave to antiquity. The world 
around her is her perpetual heritage, and if 
she will, she can convert it to the purposes 
of her sacred calling, and bid all art give 
honour to the God of nature and of grace, 
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Vith a large and liberal heart, the enlightened 
om of seistic beauty looks back upon past 
ages; culls from them what he desires, whether 
for restoration or imitation, or in the way of 
suggestion and study of the principles of all 
composition. All that the Church has created, 
when it has been a true creation of a religious 
spirit, and not undertaken in a mere carnal 
love of splendour, is full of interest in his 
eyes. With a truly Catholic sympathy, he 
beholds in all that is past the efforts of the 
immortal soul to employ the material world 
as the embodiment of its highest aspirations. 
Feeble indeed are its greatest triumphs; poor, 
miserable, and as the toys of an infant, are the 
brightest results of the highest art, in shadow- 
ing out the archetypal magnificence of that 
world which is still invisible. Yet whensoever 
these things have been the genuine outpouring 
of the devout mind, they commend themselves 
to his deep interest and regard, as being the 
voices, as it were, of the dead, speaking to 
him of the zeal with which other ages sought 
to beautify the houses of God. 

The very elegant volume which we before 
alluded to, now before us, on the exquisite art 
of the old mosaicists, is among the most in- 
teresting of these records of the skill and feel- 
ing of generations long since departed. Mr. 
Wyatt has supplied a very material advantage 
towards the knowledge of early Christian art, 
in these charming specimens of one of its 
varieties. His title, indeed, is a little calcu- 
lated to mislead; for he makes “the middle 
ages” begin with the fourth century, by a 
division of epochs not the most correct in the 
world. Setting apart this little blemish, how- 
ever, he has presented the student of art with 
a succinct but complete account of the pro- 





gress of the art of mosaic from the Greek and | 


Roman period till the present day, specifying 
its varieties and characteristics, and the me- 
chanical modes in which the different species 
were and are produced. This account is the 
introduction to a series of specimens of the 
geometrical mosaic of the Christian artists of 
the early and middle ages, drawn by himself in 
various parts of Italy and Sicily, and executed 
in chromo-lithography by Messrs. Day. The 
beauty of the examples he has given will be 
surprising to those who are unacquainted with 
the ecclesiastical art of the times before the 
creation of Gothie architecture. The union 
of fancy, richness, and harmonious complete- 
hess, which their designers have attained, is 
perfect; and one is astonished to see in so 
many of the specimens, what striking results are 
produced by the simple juxtaposition of small 
pieces of marbles or coloured glass. An out 
line of Mr. Wyatt’s sketch of the pro f 
the art will probably be 4 sae apecte 
of our readers, 

- Of the early histo 
is really known. 
of Esther, it ap 


ty of the mosaic art, little 


From a passage in the b 
ook 
pears that mosaic flooring was 
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interesting to many | 

















known to the Persians in ancient times; fo 
mention is made of a pavement of red, 
and white marble. Among the Greeks it was 
also in frequent use; but it is in its a 

tion by the architects and decorators bm 
that we first come to any technical divisions 
of its various forms. The old Roman mosaic 
is best classed under four heads : 


1. Tesselatum applied generally to pave. 
2. Sectile ments. 

3. Figlinum usually applied to walls 
4. Vermiculatum § and roofs. 


Of these, the Opus Tesselatum was probably 
the most ancient. It consisted of cubes of 
marble, seldom averaging more than three. 
quarters of an inch square, and worked into 
simple geometrical figures of a thousand various 
designs. The small cubes were called tessere, 
The colours first employed were probably 
black and white ; the introduction of red, blue, 
and yellow, being subsequent to the invention 
of the Opus Figlinum. Many good examples 
of this kind have been found in England. 

The Opus Sectile was composed of thin 
crusts or slices of coloured marbles, disposed 
in various patterns. Mr. Wyatt informs us, 
that he has not been able to meet with any 
example of this species of mosaic employed in 
the imitation of actual subjects, its use being 
solely confined to the production of pleasing 
arbitrary forms. It was introduced about fifty 
years B.c., and a superb specimen of its rich- 
ness and beauty is still to be seen in the pave- 
ment of the Pantheon at Rome. 

The Opus Figlinum, or “fictile work,” was 
formed with a material composed of silex and 
alumina, and was, in fact, a species of glass 
decoration. Its principal advantages were its 
facility of working, the splendour of its ¢o 
lours, its capability of receiving an untarnish- 
able gilding, and its comparatively little cost. 
The gilding was accomplished by the following 
process, On a piece of vitreous compound— 
in shape and size like a thin tile, and unburtt 
—was laid a sheet of glass ; over that a piece 
of gold leaf, surmounted by another sheet of 
very fine glass; the whole was then burnt in 
the kiln till the parts were united, and the tile 
was afterwards cut up into the sizes requl 
It came first into use about twenty years BC. 

The Opus Vermiculatum was the most ela 
borate of the four varieties, and was employed 
solely in the direct imitation of figures, orna 
ments, and pictures; the whole object being 
portrayed in its true colours, with the effects 
of light and shade, by an arrangement of s1 
cubes of different-coloured marbles, combi 
with the Opus Figlinum, and even with small 
gems, 

The most generally known, and by far the 
most beautiful example of this kind now exis 
Ing, is the mosaic usually called by the name 
of “Pliny’s Doves.” It is preserved im 
museum of the Capitol at Rome, and ng 
sents a metal basin, on the edge of which fouF 
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doves are sitting ; one of them is stooping to 
drink, and not only the shadow cast by it, but 
even the reflection of part of the head in the 
water, is beautifully rendered by the artist. 
The execution of the plumage, heads, and 
eyes, is wonderfully minute, and designed and 
finished in excellent taste. It acquired its 
present designation from a passage of Pliny, 
where he says that Sosos of Pergamos, in the 
elaboration of a mosaic of this design, had 
surpassed all that had been done before him. 
It was found in 1737, by Cardinal Furietti, in 
the gardens of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. 
During the reign of the twelve Cesars, 
mosaic rose to a universal popularity wher- 
ever the Roman arms introduced the arts of 
the imperial city. Scarcely a single residence 
of any size at Pompeii—whose very footpaths 
are tesselated—is unadorned with elegant pave- 
ment, either in tesselation or vermiculation. 
In Spain—at Barcelona, Rielves, Fumella, and 
Italica; in France—at Besancon, Metz, and 


_ Aix in Provence; in England—at Wood- 


chester, Cirencester, and Combe End, in Glou- 
cestershire ; at Mansfield and Wodehouse, in 
Nottinghamshire ; at Caerwent, in Monmouth- 
shire; at Northleigh and Banbury, in Oxford- 
shire; at Frampton, in Dorsetshire; and other 
_ places, very interesting specimens have been 
found. A few are preserved in the British 
Museum, of which the best is a portion of the 
Woodchester pavement. One of these English 
mosaics is of the highest interest, as represent- 
ing Christian symbols. It was found at Hork- 
stow, in Lincolnshire, and is supposed to be 
older than the time of Constantine the Great. 
From the days of Constantine, during the 
thousand years in which mosaic was cultivated 
as a Christian art, three varieties became gen- 
eral. The only specimen which remains exe- 


cuted in the older style, after Christianity be- | 
came the religion of the empire, appears to | 


be that curious incrustation which lines the 
vaulting of the Baptistery erected by Con- 
stantine, and dedicated to Santa Costanza. 
This mosaic represents a vine, covering, as it 
were, the whole roof, and has many Christian 
symbols introduced among the leaves. From 
the nature of this decoration, some antiqua- 
ries, who were more familiar with Pagan than 
with Christian art, have erroneously supposed 








that this most interesting building was ori- | 


ginally a temple of Bacchus. The style is a 
mixture of the Opus Tesselatum and Opus 
Vermiculatum, and exhibits none of the cha- 
racteristics of the peculiarly Christian mosaic. 
These latter forms of the art were: 

1. Glass Mosaic, called generally Opus Mu- 
sivum ; which was imitative, and used for walls 
and vaults. 

2. Glass Tesselation, called generally Opus 
Grecanicum ; which was conventional in de- 
sign, and usually inlaid in Church furniture. 

3. Marble Tesselation, called indifferently 
Opus Grecanicum or Alexandrinum ; also 
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conventional in its subjects, and employed for 
pavements. 

Glass mosaic, like other arts, speedily fell 
almost entirely into the hands of Greek art- 
ists; and the decorations of the churches of 
Italy and Sicily are thus adorned with the 
creations of Byzantine art alone. 


‘* The design of both figures and ornaments,’’ says 
Mr. Wyatt, ‘‘ was, generally speaking, very rude ; though 
not without an occasional rising, in some of the figures, 
to a certain sublimity, derivable pri y from the 
great simplicity of the forms and draperies, and the 
earnest, grandiose expression depicted in their coun- 
tenances. Perhaps the most striking example of this 

uliar a | to be found in the enormous half- 

figure of our Saviour, in the act of benediction, 
which occupies the semi-dome of the apse in the cathe- 
dral at Monreale, near Palermo, in Sicily. The orna- 
ment, in general, is of a far better class of design 
when imbued with somewhat of a Saracenic or Oriental 
taste—as in all the mosaic-work to be found in Sicily— 
than when, as in most churches in Rome, its style of 
convention has been modified by old Roman fragments, 
paralysing, it would seem, the feeble judgment of the 
designer. Where entirely removed from such an in- 
fluence, as at Venice, Ravenna, and Ancona, this species 
of mosaic assumes a far more original and peculiar style 
of beauty How noble and truly ecclesiastical in 
character the gold-clad interiors of Monreale Cathedral, 
of the Cappella Palatina at Palermo, of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, of San Miniota at Florence, or of Santi Apol- 
linaro and Vitale at Ravenna are, the concurrent testi- 
mony of all travellers attests.’’ 


On the general character of the subjects 
thus depicted, Mr. Wyatt observes : 


‘* The two earliest glass mosaics of the Christian era, 
which either exist or of whose existence we have cer- 
tain evidence, possess an extraordinary interest in con- 
nexion with the study of iconography. The most an- 
cient, which was traditionally related to have been given 
to Prudentius, a Roman patrician, by St. Peter, and 
which is referred to by Church writers of the fourth 
century, was stated by M. Frelet, at the séance held in 
1841 at Lyons, by the French Society ‘for the pre- 
servation of monuments,’ to be worthy of regard, as 

robably the primary type for the appearance of our 

viour ; and he further observed, that the pious duty 
of imitating this mosaic in after examples was one of 
the great causes of the general veneullianen of phy- 
siognomy in many of the portraits executed from that 
period until the ninth century. 

‘* Lord Lindsay mentions, in reference to the pecu- 
liarly Byzantine character of the head of the Redeemer, 
‘ that its earliest appearance is in a mosaic, said to be of 
the fourth century, found originally in the cemetery of 
San Callisto at Rome, and now preserved in the Mu- 
seum Christianum of the Vatican. It bbe ge 
he remarks, ‘in 441, attended to the right left by 
the symbols of the evangelists, and the elders offering 


| their crowns, on the triumphal arch of San Paolo fuori 


le Mura (now destroyed) ; was reiterated two years 


_ later on that of Santa Maria Maggiore, now existing ; 





! 


| 


} dam in ca 


and repeated constantly afterw in the same situa- 
tion—a half-length, that is to say, within a wreath ; and 
generally in the act of blessing with the right hand, and 
holding the cross or globe in the left—in the basilicas 
successively built at Rome or elsewhere in Italy.’ 

‘ This peculiar arrangement of subject became po- 
pular throughout Europe; and was known in Italy as 
a Maesta, in France as a Majesté, and in Eng as 
a Majesty. Mr. Eastlake, in his valuable ‘ Materials 
for a History of Oil Painting,’ quotes a liberate roll of 
1238, in which directions are given, ‘ majestatem quan- 

lla Sancte Thome depingi.’ 
dition to these most interesting portrait sub- 
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jects, Mr. Hope allades to many others. ‘ Sometimes,’ 
one ba ? cin Tenlows is represented by a lamb exalted 
on a pedestal, and surrounded by a nimbus, to whom 
twelve other sheep, representing the Apostles, pay 
homage; at other times, stags approaching a vessel 
stand for the souls of the faithful thirsting after the 
living waters: these souls, while here below, appear 
in the shape of doves; after the resurrection, and in a 
glorified state, in that of the phoenix. In the chapel of 
Santa Prassade, at Rome, four angels in the pendentives 
support a medallion, the centre of the cupola containing 
the head of our Saviour.’ Mr. Gally Knight, in his 
‘ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy,’ gives an excellent 
coloured representation of this mosaic.” 


With Gaddo Gaddi, the celebrated Floren- 
tine painter, who executed the great mosaic 
still existing on the facade of Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, at the termination of the 
thirteenth century, the genuine Italian glass 
mosaic may be said to have died; though 
small portions, executed at almost every date, 
are yet to be found in St. Mark’s at Venice. 

The second variety of Christian mosaic, 
the glass tesselation, consisted of small cubes 
of variously coloured and gilded “smalto” (as 
the material of mosaic is called), let into 
grooves cut in white marble, and arranged in 
conventional patterns alone. This species was 
in constant use for the decorations of altars, 
pulpits, altar-rails, and episcopal and regal 
thrones. Some most exquisite specimens of 
its beauty are given in Plates 15 and 16 of 
Mr. Wyatt's work, taken from San Giovanni 
Laterano, San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and 
Santa Maria in Aracceli, at Rome. 

The third division of Christian mosaic formed 
the ordinary Italian church-paving from the 
time of Constantine to the tenth century. It 
was a tesselated marble-work, consisting of an 
arrangement of small cubes, usually of por- 
phyry or serpentine, composing geometrical 


patterns, in grooves cut in the white marble 
slabs which formed the pavement. 





The art, as still existing in Italy, is of two 


kinds, known as modern Roman and 
Florentine mosaic. The most celebrated ¢. 
amples of the modern Roman species are the 
great pictures in St. Peter’s at Rome. It eon. 
sists of small pieces of coloured “ smalto,” fixed 
into a cement, and presenting complete pictorial 
representations, in many instances of extraor. 
dinary perfection. The Florentine mosaic jg 
composed of thin slices of marble or precious 
stones, fixed into a ground of marble; and so 
arranged, that the natural tints of the material 
represent birds, flowers, fruit, shells, &c. The 
marvellous effect produced by this species of 
mosaic can be appreciated only when it is 
seen. Its cost is ec cpg very considerable; 
and it would probably no 

the Grand-Ducal manufactory at Florence. 


onger exist, but for 


Such has been the rise, progress, and decay, 


and the comparative resuscitation, of one of 
the most beautiful of all the arts which have 


ministered to the purposes of Christianity, 
We can hardly hope, in modern times—when 
the Church has to struggle with such an over- 
whelming population of practical heathenism, 
that she can scarcely spare sufficient funds for 
the least costly decorations of Divine worship— 
that mosaic will again become a common fea- 
ture of Christian ornament in Europe. Still, 
something may be hereafter done to revive its 
use; and Mr. Wyatt may fairly claim the 
merit of having been the first to give to the 
public some tolerable idea of the charms of 
the art which he has made his study. We 
need scarcely add, that the lithographic exe- 
cution of his drawings is all that the most fas 
tidious critic could desire. 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Italy in the Nineteenth Century contrasted with 
tts Past Condition. By James Whiteside, 
Esq., A.M., M.R.ILA., one of her Majesty's 

_ Counsel. 3 vols. London, Bentley. ~ 

Some short time ago, we heard that Mr. White- 

side, the eminent Irish barrister, who was re- 

tained and made a figure in the O'Connell 
trials, was writing a book about Rome and 

Italy, which promised great things in the wa 

of intelligence, candour, and enlightened 

though Protestant, criticism. The work is now 
before us, and, we must confess, has great] 

disappointed our expectations. It is in “J 

way worthy of Mr. Whiteside’s reputation 

either as a lawyer, an author, or a man of u 

right, religious charitableness. Not that it ‘s 
vate awe hl by and by shew, 
. it, on the whole, it is superficial. one. 
a ony and occasionally even sill 
nd vulgar, The author also betrays, on po 


rt ee 


| points, the most commonplace personal preju- 


dices ; and writes rather like a foolish Orange 
demagogue, or newspaper anti-popish declaim- 
er, than like a barrister accustomed to sift ev!- 
dence, and to disbelieve reports which have 
neither proof nor probability. His volumes 
have, still further, in certain portions, not 4 
little of the taint of book-making. 

We are sorry, indeed, that his work has 
turned out so ill. In the present state of Ita- 
lian affairs, we should have been glad to have 
read the reflections and observations of an i- 
telligent and liberal-minded Protestant lawye& 
who would have noted down what he 
saw, without troubling us with trashy reports 
and fifth-rate scandal, and without colourip 
statements in accordance with his political of 
theological theories. Of course we did not eX 
pect that he would view matters in Rome 


_ elsewhere with the eyes of a Catholic. If he had 
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attempted to do so, while yet remaining himself 
a Protestant, his remarks and thoughts must 
have been as ridiculously unreal as the ma- 
jority of those continental raptures in which 
certain members of the Oxford school of the- 
ology have at times indulged, when they es- 
sayed a fraternisation with the divines and 
devotions of foreign Catholic countries. We 
wished to see how the Church abroad and its 
secular relations would appear in the eyes of 
a man who was conscious that he was looking 
upon it from without, and who therefore was 
careful to separate facts from interpretations, 
and the delinquencies of individuals from the 
general working of a system upon those who 
honestly submitted themselves to its influence. 
Such a publieation, we need hardly say, would 
have been both interesting, useful, and in- 
structive; while we are bound to add, that 
Mr. Whiteside’s actual performance has very 
little of any one of these qualifications. 

Our author commits the capital error of con- 
founding the religious with the political views 


_____ of members of the Catholie Church in the va- 
f ‘ - rious countries of the world, and would have 


his readers believe that the Church is respon- 


a "sible for every result of bad government and 


centuries of despotism, wheresoever his own 


__ observation, or true or false reports, induce 


him to believe that great corruptions exist. 
With a truly characteristic consistency also, 
he never dreams of attributing to the same 
ecclesiastical authorities and doctrines the sin- 


__ gularly happy and beneficial results which he 
-_ cannot help remarking in other countries, and 
_ troubles himself not a whit to reconcile his 

_ contradictory statements, or to ascertain how 


far he is assigning effects to their real causes. 
_ Thus, while in his judgment all manner of ab- 
_surdities, abuses, and crimes have necessarily 


sprung from the union of Catholicism and ab- 
__ solutism in the Pontifical and Neapolitan states, 
he is guiltless of all attempt to shew how it is 
that, according to his own testimony, the most 


_ devout, and innocent, and happy people in the 


~~ world, the Tyrolese, have for ages been sub- 


jected to the very same despotism and the 
very same religion. In short, philosophy is 


___ wholly out of Mr. Whiteside’s range of thought; 
he cannot put things together, and he cannot 
_ analyse; he thinks nothing of asserting one 
_~ theory on one page, and of broaching on the 


next some speculation diametrically the re- 


& verse ; he is simple as a baby in believing an 


accusation against the Catholic religion which 
an intelligent child would see to be equally 
chargeable upon his own beloved Protestant- 
ism; and he will found a sweeping charge 
‘upon testimony which he would laugh to 
scorn, as below contempt, were he exercising 
his profession in the Four Courts in Dublin. 
The one grand cause of all Mr. Whiteside’s 
blundering is to be found in the usual source 
of travellers’ nonsense: he constitutes himself 
a judge of all things relating to the working 
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and practices of Catholicism, without having 
troubled himself to ascertain beforehand what 
the Catholic religion is. He has never, we 
verily believe, spent half an hour in inquiring 
what are the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
what her children mean by the words they use, 
what authority they acknowledge, what devo- 
tions they practise, or how they meet the accu- 
sations, true or false, which are heaped upon 
them in such boundless profusion from persons 
of every other creed upon the face of the earth. 
Mr. Whiteside would be ashamed to get up 
and plead the simplest cause before a judge or 
jury with no better information on its nature 
than that which he possesses of the faith of 
Christendom. Nor, indeed, to judge by these 
volumes, has he any much better acquaintance 
with his own religion. He has certain vague 
ideas about the Bible, and Luther, and Justifi- 
cation, and Transubstantiation, and the Saints, 
and so forth; but we suspect that he would be 
almost as sorely puzzled were he called upon to 
define his own religious brief, in distinct, in- 
telligible English, as to give a synopsis of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. He seems 
to be a mere vulgar Protestant; that is, one 
whose religion consists in going to Church 
on Sundays, and protesting against the Pope, 
and performing his duties to his neighbour 
with regularity and propriety. Of course we 
mean to say nothing against him individually ; 
for aught we know, he may be the most devout 
of Protestant Irishmen; but his faith does not 
appear in his book; and when he does touch 
upon his own personal “ views,” they seem to 
be about as misty, undefined, and self-contra- 
dictory, as his theorisings about tle Pope, the 
Cardinals, and the Rev. J. H. Newman. 

This latter gentleman, indeed, has awoke 
the especial indignation of our traveller. Again 
and again his unfortunate fate brings him into 
contact with Mr. Whiteside’s pious zeal. Our 
author hates a convert to the Catholic religion 
even more than he hates the Catholic religion 
itself. Apropos or malapropos, he must have 
his perpetual fling at the unlucky Mr. New- 
man and his brethren in “apostacy.” They 
are evidently the bitterest pill he has ever had 
to swallow. He will hardly give them credit 
for common honesty of purpose ; and we find 
it difficult to ascertain whether he thinks them 
more of fools or of knaves. In his notion they 
are the deadliest foes of Englishmen and Irish- 
men to boot ; and if Mr. Newman had his own 
way (according to Mr. Whiteside), we should 
soon see an end of trial by jury, freedom of the 
press, railways, free-trade, conservatism, the 
Bible, Queen Victoria herself, and every thing 
which comes in for a share of the worthy law- 
yer’s private, but not very consistent, approba- 
tion. In short, he has a perfect monomania 
about these Oxford gentlemen; they are the 
greatest rogues in creation; and the Pope 
himself is to be pitied for having become as- 
sociated with a set of men so little alive to the 
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decencies of Protestantism and the proprieties 
of civilised life. 

Mr. Whiteside enters Italy by the Tyrol; 
and he thus records the piety of the Tyrolese, 
and his own ignorance of Catholicism : 

“In religion the Tyrolese are not superstitious, al- 
though sincere; many of the practices of the Italian 
Church are repudiated by them. There is one prison 
for the kingdom containing 800,000 inhabitants : this 
is at Innspruck, and seldom has eighty criminals within 
its walls. There is not a foundling hospital in the 
whole of the Tyrol, and if there were one it would pre- 
sent a ward of empty cradles.” 


To this passage we have nothing to say, ex- 
cept that we should have been gratified if its 
writer had informed us what were those prac- 
tices of the Italian Church which are repudi- 
ated by the Tyrolese. 

Descending into Italy, Mr. Whiteside has- 
tened on to Florence. At Leghorn he col- 
lected accounts of the earthquake which just 
before had desolated many parts of the duchy 
of Tuseany. He here informs us of some of 
the abominable results of the Popish religion 
which this visitation brought into action. 


Of the sufferers it is written,” he says, ‘‘ that they 
sustained with religious resignation their unexpected 
misfortanes, and in a cheerful spirit, and with a lively 
gratitade, received and profited by the succours and com- 
forts which a paternal government afforded them. I ought 
to add, the destruction of gardens, trees, vineyards, and 
harvests was great ; in fact, the finest part of Tuscany was 
desolated. Signor Tabani concludes by inquiring, how 
behaved the people who escaped to those who were in 
poverty and suffering’? He answers, all contended with 
each other in the holy work of charity ; their minds were 
affected by the influence of faith and charity, in which 
consists true religion. 1 forbear to translate the ac- 
count of religious processions, of the exposing of images, 
and the like, of which many would disapprove. The 
principle of their devotions was right ; it consisted of 
an appeal to God for mercy, proceeding from a con- 
sciousness of man’s weakness and of God’s omnipotence. 
The ceremonies of the Christian religion differ, but the 
same sentiment exalts itself in the different sacred rites, 
there is the same want of help, the same cry of anguish. 
Their clergy taught the Tuscans, that the poor were 
the living temple of Jesus Christ, that no sacrifice or 
offering could be more acceptable to Him than the 
charity which practises self-denial to relieve the mi- 
serable. The people responded to this teaching, and 
the clergy not only taught their flocks compassion, 
but themselves gave an example; each offered some 
particular succour to the afflicted ; all indiscriminately 
renounced some emolument or indulgence, in order to 
increase the amount collected by the piety of the faithful. 
Thus did the clergy, the laity, and the government of 
Tuscany combine to repair the losses and miseries 
which their country suffered from the awful visitation 
of Providence.”’ 


However, if he must praise Catholics in 
Tuscany, Mr. Whiteside takes care that Ca- 
tholics in Ireland shall not be losers by his 
forbearance ; and from relating the example 
of the energies displayed abroad, he proceeds 
to rate his countrymen at home soundly for 
their conduct during the Irish famine, and 
winds up his chapter by assuring us that the 
— of laws which at present exists in Ire- 
and ts one “of whi : j o 
ott = which Solon might be proud. 

» f Solon had been a member of the 
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Under the chapter of “ Tuscany,” Mr. 
Whiteside gives us more than one glaring 
instance of his rash and — generalisations, 
and of that perverseness of judgment with 
which the English traveller so often condemns 
a whole nation abroad, on grounds which 
would equally condemn himself and all his 
immaculate fellow-countrymen. Will it be 
believed that a barrister, and one who ought 
to know something of the differences of law 
and usage which prevail in different countries, 
actually charges the whole people of Italy with 
depravity, because no contract between mas- 
ter and servant in Florence is binding without 
written agreements, and written receipts for 
money paid? Because every thing is reduced 
to writing, and roguish servants cheat Eng- 
lish travellers who neglect to take the proper 
precautions ; because—to quote our author’s 
infallible authorities—the practice in Florence 
is “different from the practice of Cheltenham 
and Clifton,” therefore Italy in general is a 
nation of scoundrels. On a similar principle 
of argument, an Oriental who visited Mr. 
Whiteside in Dublin, must conclude him to 
be an unblushing rascal because he would not 
pay a large tradesman’s bill without taking a 
stamped receipt; while a terrible increase 
must have taken place in British dishonesty, 
now that the law rejects as waste paper every 
testamentary_record which is not signed and 
attested in the especially elaborate form re- 
quired by the act of Parliament. In this in- 
stance too, as in many others, we are aston- 
ished to see Mr. Whiteside guilty of the usual 
travellers’ folly of judging of the society of 
which, personally, he saw nothing, by the sto- 
ries of couriers, waiters at hotels, postilions, 
landlords, and that whole class of people, who, 
in every country that we ever heard of, are 
more or less rogues and unprincipled extor- 
tioners. Conceive the morality of England 
estimated from the reports of those models of 
propriety who are encountered by foreigners 
on the road and at inns in Great Britain ! 

The University of Cambridge, however, must 
be one of the most rascally of all our rascally 
cities, if our author's conclusions in our next 
extract be valid. 


‘* A friend of mine in Rome was mightily entertained 
by a visit from his ¢raifeur, the person who supplies 
dinners, who begged to know whether il signor had an 
English servant with whom he could settle for the usual 
commission, as he really could not satisfy the Italian 
cormorant, So universal is this vile practice, that the 
servants of foreign ambassadors, nay, even of royalty, 
in Italy, the day after a reception by their masters, visit 
the guest, and extort at least a scudo from each English 
family who had been entertained. This meanness is not 
practised by the domestics of the English ambassadors. 
The washerwoman of the family must wash for the Ita- 
lian domestic gratis, the innkeeper must feed him gratis, 
the traiteur and all others must bribe him. This usage 
I have referred to, of commission on bills paid, is up- 
held by law. I really enjoyed the trial of a cause against 
one of the wisest of our English residents in Florence, 
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so very knowing in all Tuscan customs, that he advises 
others how to behave and manage their establishment. 
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Shortly before his departure for Rome a servant applied 
to be hired, The man having mentioned his in- 
tention of leaving in a few days, the fellow expressed 
his anxiety to be employed for the intermediate time ; 
accordingly @ written agreement was signed for this 
brief service. The exact man of business was in good 
time, on the eve of his departure, summoned before the 
tribunal for non-payment of wages. He plumed him- 
self on his cautious habits, produced his written agree- 
ment and receipt, and was on the point of gaining 
his cause, when the oy ae the tine, had he 
no other claim against his master? The fellow coolly 
replied, ‘ Now, I remember, il signor has 7 many 
house-bills, and has more to pay, on which I have not 
had my allowance.” The Englishman replied, ‘I was 
not summoned for this, but for non-payment of wages ; 
I prefer paying my house-bills myself.’ The judge 
ruled the money should all pass through the hands of 
the domestic, so that he might secure his commission, 
to which, by usage, he was entitled. But as the Flo- 
rentine had impeached his master for another and 
groundless demand, the judge gave him no costs. This 
judicial mode of proceeding has deeply injured the 
character of the Tuscan people ; they are tempted into 
shabby practices ; mean frauds and artifices are encou- 
raged ; no one confides frankly in his fellow-men.”’ 

Did Mr. Whiteside never hear that at Cam- 
bridge the college-tutors pocket a per centage 
upon all the bills paid to the tradespeople by 
the young men of the University? and is he 
quite sure that his own cook and footman re- 
ceive no gratuities from his butcher and his 
baker in Dublin ? 

We next quote one of Mr. Whiteside’s 
“ facts.” 

‘* It is asserted to be the great characteristic of the 
Roman Catholic religion that it is one and the same all 
over the world, distracted by no divisions, disgraced by 
no sects; yet does that religion present itself to the 
eye of the observing traveller under a variety of aspects, 
as he passes through the different countries of Europe. 
Its boasted uniformity is apparent, not real. On the 
contrary, the great sects of the Roman Catholic Church 
are as marked by their practices and opinions, as those 
objected to in Protestantism. The outward aspect, 
the ceremonies, sacerdotal authority, some of the doc- 
trines and ecclesiastical institutions, vary with the 
habits, liberty, government, tastes, or education of the 
people of each country, and even in a geographical 
ratio, according to the proximity or remoteness from 
Rome. So that the tourist in one single country would 
have no right conception of the aspect, character, and 
condition of the Church of Rome in another country. 
For example, no two things can be more opposite than 
the external appearance of the Church of Rome in 
America and Italy, An American missionary, whom 
I met in Italy, assured me of this fact.” 

For ourselves, whenever any body tells us 
that he or she “knows such and such a thing 
for a fact,” we invariably set down the “ fact’ 
at onee as a fiction. The formula of words, “I 
know it to be a fact,” ordinarily means simply 
this, “I have no proof, and my authority has no 
proof.” It is the old saying in a new sense, 
“ Credo quia impossibile est.” In the American 
missionary’s case, the fact is truly important. 
We would counsel Mr. Whiteside to ascertain 
its truth by some such process as the following. 
Let him go to Dr. Mac Hale, or Dr. Murray, 
or (if he prefers a simple priest) to any parish 
priest or curate in Ireland, and ask him his 
belief on any points whatever on which the 
Catholic Church has made a decree, multitu- 





dinous as they are, and let him then go into 
France, or Belgium, or Spain, or Rome, or 
Canada, or the West Indies, or China, or New 
South Wales, and ask the first Catholic priest 
he meets with what are his opinions on these 
same points, and if he does not find that they 
give him precisely the same account of their 
religious creed, we will eat our own words, 
and recommend Mr, Whiteside as the most 
enlightened traveller who ever published his 
three volumes of experiences for the illumi- 
nation of the human race. More than that; 
let him take any two tolerably religious Catho- 
lics, English or Irish (if the first proposed 
test be impracticable), who are at daggers 
drawn with each other in politics, literature, 
art, or any other secular subject whatsoever, 
be they priests or laymen, monks or seculars, 
and if he do not find their religious creeds 
identical on every subject whatever on which 
the Church has spoken, we will make the low- 
liest possible amende honorable, and take his 
word for the future without a doubt, 

Really, indeed, it is disgraceful to read the 
writings of a man of education and talent as- 
serting that “in France, the state of religion 
approaches, in principle, rather to Protestant- 
ism than the rigid Roman Catholicism of 
Italy ;’ and that “the papal supremacy is al- 
most nominal,” because a professor at Paris 
writes a book against the confessional, and a 
newspaper calls the Pope “a decorated phan- 
tom.” In a still more deplorable depth of ig- 
norance, our traveller would have us believe 
that the Catholic Church is divided into sects, 
because the separatists who call themselves 
“German Roman Catholics,” abound in every 
variety of doctrine and practice. We have 
little doubt, indeed, that the “German Catho- 
lies” differ “ more widely from each other than 
from the Protestants.” By way of caricature, 
the chapter containing these profound specu- 
lations, has the following motto: “ The Chris- 
tian religion, rightly understood, is the deepest 
and choicest piece of philosophy that is.” 

In his next chapter, our author gives an 
account, with extracts from a book on the 
subject of the relics of St. Philomena, or as he 
himself spells it, not being given to overmuch 
correctness in the spelling or rendering of Ita- 
lian words, Filomena. At the end of it, he 
coolly assumes that Savonarola did not believe 
that the Catholic Church works miracles in 
modern times. Early in the subsequent chap- 
ter, he also informs us that every sane person 
in Italy considers “the forms in the Roman 
Catholic Church too numerous.” Clearly, 
therefore, Pius the Ninth ought now to be in 
Bedlam. “ As to the monks,” he adds, “ they 
are detested by the priests in general.” Also 
he says profoundly, “the vulgar admire asce- 
tics.” Probably this is the reason why St. 
John the Baptist had so much influence with 
the Jews. In a like philosophical strain, he 
thinks the Catholic belief in the essential and 
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actual unity of the Church of Christ, “an un- 
important theological absurdity.” These re- 
marks are wound up by the following practical 
reflections. Missionaries of all kinds must be 
an abomination in our author's nostrils. 


‘« | cannot help adding a remark upon the indiscre- 
tion of some well-meaning English individuals, in at- 
tempting to introduce into Italy religious tracts, which 
are either seized by the police, or, if they escape the 
custom-house and are distributed, are sure to bring the 
distributor into trouble. The same course has also 
been attempted with the Scriptures. Now this is mis- 
taken zeal; first, because it is against the positive law 
of these countries; and secondly, because useless and 
imprudent. Nations will never be converted by such 
desultory, ill-directed efforts, and strangers have no 
right, where the law forbids it, clandestinely to tamper 
with the religion of the people amongst whom they 
choose to sojourn; our efforts should be directed to 
obtain the alteration of the law which prohibits the 
Scriptures being admitted. The influence of a pure 
life, virtuous example, charitable dispositions, justice, 
and liberality, may effect something. The progress of 
education, the increasing intercourse of nations, and 
the augmenting power of opinion, more. From these 
causes an amelioration at least may be expected; from 
the means referred to, nothing. The hope of Abbé 
Newman to convert the English people, by the aid of 
the Propaganda and the Jesuits, is not more futile.” 


A considerable proportion of the first of 
these volumes is taken up with Mr. White- 
side's opinions on Florentine history in general, 
and Lorenzo the Magnificent and Leopold the 
Reformer in particular. Of course we have 
no objection in the world to the production of 
a history of Florence from the pen of Mr. 
Whiteside, or any one else who is pleased to 
undertake it, but it is a little too bad to give 
somewhere about nine chapters of a book of 
travels to the subject. Our author may rest as- 
sured also that nature never designed him for 
an historian; he is a mere picker-up of stories; 
and when he gets hold of any thing unknown 
to himself before, he straightway believes that 
nobody on earth ever heard of it, and that it 
is his personal vocation instantly to communi- 
cate the important discovery to a delighted 
world. The specimens we have already given 
of his mode of dealing with contemporary facts 
will have convinced our readers how destitute 
Mr. Whiteside is of that largeness of view, 
liberality of sentiment, and cautious and pains- 
taking diligence in sifting conflicting testimo- 
nies, without which all history is a mere advo- 
cate’s ex parte statement. 


The most glaring instance, however, of this 


mingled simplicity and book-making appears | 


in the third volume, in which our author ac- 
tually favours us with pages after pages from 
a certain novel, which nobody ever read in 
this barbarous England before, commonly 
called J Promessi Sposi, by a certain author 
named Manzoni: from whose poems, in like 
manner, we are here treated to a few lengthy 
extracts, communicated to us, through the li. 
berality of Mr. Whiteside, like the extracts 
from the novel, in both Italian and Eng- 
lish! In what obscure corner of the literary 
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republic has our traveller been hitherto hiding, 
that he should conceive the idea of publishing 
these es in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight? The fact is, that Mr. White- 
side’s knowledge of the literature of Italy, 
and of the state of literature in England also, 
is pretty much on a par with his knowledge of 
the religion of Italy and of England. Both 
the one and the other are got up for the occa- 
sion ; and he writes a book in the devout be- 
lief that Manzoni is an unknown author in 
these northern climes, and that people in general 
believe Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo to be a pro- 
found and faultless piece of biography. _ It is, 
indeed, but too clear that Mr. Whiteside’s stu- 
dies have been exclusively legal since he quitted 
the academic bowers of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. When he gets away from his law-books, 
his prejudices, and his newspaper politics, he 
wanders back to Horace and Virgil, and ex- 
patiates along the Via Sacra, or the Appian 
Way, with something of the fervour of old 
Eustace, and the zeal of those many travellers 
whose sole enthusiasm for Rome is aroused by 
the reminiscences of her Pagan glories and 
greatness. Of art he knows nothing. John 
Bell's criticisms on the marble splendours of 
the Eternal City are his handbook, to which he 
conforms his own ideas, and accordingly, as he 
is directed, believes himself to be in raptures ; 
while, with characteristic simplicity, he re- 
prints Bell’s remarks whenever they strike his 
own mind as particularly excellent or import- 
ant. All things connected with classical Rome 
are, therefore, as is natural, better described 
by Mr. Whiteside than those points in which 
her Christian character is in any way involved. 
While he deliberately, and of set purpose, dis- 
believes every Christian tradition, he is pre- 
pared to enter, heart and soul, into all the 
associations which tell of the days which he 
describes as the brave old times, before Popes 
flourished. Of his sketches of modern Rome, 
the following paragraphs are among the best ; 
and the English traveller will recognise their 


general accuracy, and acknowledge the spi- 
rited portrait. 


_ “ Whatever unpleasant feelings a long and fatiguing 
journey may excite in the mind of an invalid, they 
quickly subside in Rome, and sensations of a more 
agreeable character succeed. Prudently avoiding the 
cheerless streets of the modern city, keeping in the 
sunny heights, enjoying healthful drives, and breathing 
the air of a charming climate, I dwelt with a happy 
satisfaction upon the real delights of the place. Even 
the illness which drove me abroad I bore uncomplain- 
ingly, as the cause of a visit to the country which Dr. 

ohnson says ‘it ought to be the great business of 
every man’s life to see.’ I compared my past existence 
with the present, and felt the soothing effects of a change 
of scene so complete and wonderful. No business here 
to distract the thoughts or disturb the temper, no po- 
litical wrangling to interrupt sober reflections, no hot 
pursuit of commerce, no professional labours, no parlia- 
ment, no newspapers, no railways. A delicious tran- 
quillity steals over the mind, which the external aspect 
of things helps to maintain; a solemn stillness reigns 
over a great portion of the Eternal City; even where 





people may be seen, their manner is grave, and their 
scanty business transacted with a quietness unknown 
to the bustling inhabitants of the north. The ministers 
of religion move about with a noiseless step and a sombre 
air, as befit their sacred vocation ; their dress is suitable, 
grave, and their various degrees and classifications are 
distinguished by a corresponding variety of costume. 
The monks in coarsest stuff and sandals, the Cardinals 
shining in crimson, bear a serious aspect, and exhibit 
outwardly an admirable propriety of behaviour and con- 
versation. Then, whether at early morn or bright mid- 
day, or when the evening shades have covered the 
shrines of m , or at still midnight, the solemn 
tolling of the warns the most unthinking votary of 
fashion or pleasure, sounding in his ears, this is not 
man’s abiding place, that to another world he must soon 
be summoned, and that a preparation for death ought 
to form an important part of the business of life, This 
is in excellent keeping with the character becoming the 
seat of that temple which professes to be mistress of all 
Churches in the Christian world. In such a residence 
we forget, insensibly, the selfish pursuits of ordinary 
life, our moral nature is schooled, we learn to dwell on 
the glories of the past, or indulge in bright hopes of a 
happy futurity.’”’ 


A night-walk in Rome gives also a picture 
even now in many respects but too true. 


‘‘ The state of civilisation existing in Rome may per- 
haps be better discovered by a walk through the streets 
at night than by day. He must, however, not easily be 
daunted who will venture far from the Corso in a win- 
ter’s night. No pathway, no lights, no police—inconsider- 
able drawbacks from comfort, some may say, especially 
those who have enjoyed the luxury of sauntering after 
dark through the streets of Lisbon. In Rome, if you 
keep to the Corso, and one or two other places of resort, 
you have the light from shops, cafés, and a few glim- 
mering lamps to cheer your way. Turn aside, and in 
a few seconds you are plunged in Cimmerian darkness. 
Proceed in your walk towards the Lateran, and you may 
quickly exclaim, ‘ O solitude, where are thy charms !’ 
An occasional passenger, to be avoided, may cross your 
path and excite your courage. The stout young Eng- 
lishmen wisely walk in the centre of the street, but- 
toned up tightly, and provided with a stick to be de- 
pended on. Curious enough, this rough weapon, wielded 
by a vigorous arm, is more dreaded by an Italian des- 
perado than his favourite stiletto. He does not under- 
stand it. 

‘*A stranger who might feel disposed to take an 
evening stroll towards the famous Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, would find it a very different affair from walk- 
ing up Ludgate Hill to St. Paul’s. Profound silence, 
utter darkness, a solitude so universal as to make one 
doubt his presence in a great city. Should the adven- 
turous youth, in his passion for exploring, be assailed by 
a treacherous enemy, he must rely upon his oak-stick. 
Snouting will be of no avail, there is nobody to shout 
to; and if any chance passenger heard the cry,—if he 
were an Italian,—in all probability he would run away 
in an opposite direction, not from heartlessness, but to 
save himself from trouble and imprisonment should he 
remain; because an odd practice prevails in Rome. 
Suppose a man is stilettoed even in a thoroughfare, and 
falls, every passenger flies from the wounded person 
from an instinct of self-preservation ; for, should the 
guard come up, their rule and practice is, to seize every 
individual they find within any reasonable distance of 
the wounded man. Thus innocent passengers are safely 
lodged in gaol, and the guilty escape; and as the Pope 
never heard of so ridiculous an innovation on Italian 
jurisprudence as the English writ of Habeas Corpus, 
when his Holiness (Gregory, I mean) catches any evil- 
disposed people, as all persons in the streets of Rome 
after nine o’clock must be presumed to be, he keeps 
them close for an indefinite period: thus some, at least, 
are punished for the manifest breach of the peace which 
has been committed ; besides, it is shrewdly suspected, 
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that if twelve men are laid hold of soon after the crime 
is perpetrated, there is twelve to one but the offender is 
amongst those arrested. 

‘* There is no police office, no daily investigations, no 
summary release, so faras I could make out. When the 
police are tired of keeping a person whom they have 
seized on suspicion, they let him go; and he is so de- 
lighted at his escape from the ministers of justice, that 
he hazards no complaint, lest, mayhap, he might be 
arrested again for his presumption. He can present a 
memorial, it is true, against the police, but that is sel- 
dom opened, and never atten to if read. These 
interesting particulars being explained, we can under- 
stand why it is that passengers in the streets of Rome, 
under the reign of good Pope Gregory, fly from his 
police much faster than from his brigands ;—so, as J 
have said already, should the Englishman be assailed, 
let him d upon his oak-stick. 

“y a young friend in Rome who was skilled 
in the noble art of self-defence, and it did him one 
evening essential service. Returning from the theatre 
through a dark, narrow street, his attention was at- 
tracted by lights and music: he stopped an instant, and 
looked up ; a passenger appeared ; my friend asked (in 
bad Italian, I aes fl what was going on; the reply 
he received was a violent blow on the head from the 
gentleman whom he politely accosted, and who, it ap- 

, walked about with some heavy ugly substance in 
is right hand. My friend’s hat was cut through, his 
forehead wounded, and he , but disappointed 
the cowardly assailant, for he did not fall; on the con- 
trary, mindful of his national courage, he instantly 
closed on the Italian, and administered two such facers, 
that he neither saw nor felt the villain again. My 
friend, narrating his adventure to me next morning, 
complained bitterly of the silence of his assailant, who 
did not answer his question, but, like a miscreant, 
spoke not a word. The lower classes of Italians are 
certainly not addicted to boxing ; they prefer a sharper 
method of proceeding, it suits them best.’’ 


Our readers will perhaps be glad to know 
Mr. Whiteside’s sovereign remedy for all evils 
in Rome. We beg them to observe that he 
warrants a certain cure within a single month. 


‘*T have heard it said in Rome by the priests, that 
the only thing England required to become truly great 
was to embrace once more the ancient religion. It has 
often struck me what a surprising change would be 
wrought even in outward things in Kome if a revolution 
were effected in the faith of the people, and they became 
Protestant. The innumerable convents and monasteries 
would be no longer necessary, their ample funds would 
be applicable to really useful purposes—sturdy monks 
who are not ashamed to beg would be obliged to work. 
Three-fourths of the priesthood must turn farmers, as 
their services could be well dispensed with; if they pos- 
sessed talents they might become authors or teachers. 
Religious corporations would get no more grants of 
land, and what they had before obtained would now 
be cultivated. Freedom of conscience would be esta- 
blished, for the true Protestant never persecutes. Poli- 
tical liberty would follow. The citizens would get a 
share in the management of their own concerns. Car- 
dinals would cease to be scavengers, cleanliness would 
no longer be proscribed, a rational police system would 
be introduced, literature would flourish. Rome, happily 
and quietly revolutionised, in a month would rise to a 
pitch of true glory she has never yet attained.’’ 


The utterly unchristian character of the 
associations which too many of our fellow- 
countrymen feel in Rome, is indeed one of 
the most painful features in our national 
mind. It is miserable to see a man in ecsta- 
sies, real or artificial, over the broken marbles 
which suggest the triumphs of a Pagan people 
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and the public worship of a most lascivious 
and cruel idolatry, while he has scarcely a 
thought for the glorious ages when men and 


women gave their lives in thousands for the | 


sake of the Gospel, and worshipped Jesus 
Christ at the peril of all they held most dear. 
We do not of course expect a Protestant to 
sympathise with the deeds, prayers, and morti- 
fications of modern Rome, because he con- 
ceives them to be based upon a monstrous and 
superstitious delusion; but we are shocked 
when crowds and crowds of decent English 
people, who profess to reverence the Chris- 
tians of early times, and to venerate the works 
of the Apostles themselves, are seen treading 
with eareless foot the spots consecrated by 
the blood of countless martyrs, and turning 
from the thought of Paul, and Peter, and 
Clement, to the filth of Juvenal and Horace, 
or the philosophy of Cato and Cicero. Thus 
the writer now before us delights to disbe- 
lieve every tradition which tells of the suffer- 
ings of the Apostles in the Mamertine prison, 
while Jugurtha inspires him with almost poetic 
fire. 
more feeling for the interest of the Catacombs 
than if they had been so many wine-cellars. 
His accounts of Catholic Rome, indeed, abound 
in superficial vulgarities. The following is a 
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and sword), not to lose time, settle the dress about the 
shoulders of the Cardinal, and out the tail properly. 
When his Eminence rises, all is right, and he may move 
on, which he does with solemn dignity ; not, however, 
to his seat, but to salute his — the Pope, = sits 
apart in soli grandeur under a canopy, with two 
oleate at ona side, to fold and unfold his robe, and 
take off his mitre and put it on again, and hold the 
book, with a pair of huge wax-candles lighted in broad 
day, to enable his Holiness, at intervals of the service, to 
read. One might suspect the Pope had neither arms 
nor hands, for he never touches any thing, except when 
a Cardinal kneels before him, when he graciously extends 
his robe, on which a cross is embroidered, to the devout 
man to kiss, which when the Cardinal (who never kisses 
his slipper) has done, he rises, makes a profound obeis- 
ance, and then gravely moves to his place on one of the 
cushioned benches which surround the enclosure. Here 
a difficulty would arise as to what should be done with 


| his long tail, which looked so beautiful as he strutted 


along the floor. This is guarded against by a prudent 
arrangement. There is alower bench, on which is seated 
the attendant in russet who carries his master’s bag ; 
this practitioner rises, adjusts the Cardinal's robe, en- 
ables him conveniently to sit down, and then seats him- 
self, ready for any emergency, at the feet of his Emi- 


' nence. Occasionally the members of the Sacred College, 


during a religious ceremony, rise, and descend to the 
floor ; the men in russet are on the alert, watch the 


_ tails and untwist them, so that not the least discompo- 


We need scarcely say that he had no | 


very pretty specimen of his style on such | 


matters. 


‘* While I bask in the sunshine, and muse o'er the 
artistic fame of Greece, the gilded coaches of the Car- 
dinals are rattling through the Piazza, and I find there 
is a conclave to introduce a new member, who may him- 
self hereafter succeed St. Peter. Being suitably attired, 
I cross the spacious court of the Pontifical palace, and 
ascend the grand staircase. The Swiss guards are in 
their holiday costume; and certainly Michael Angelo 
must have been in a merry mood when he designed their 
motiey dress. How comical to behold fifty harlequins 
guarding the gravest functionary of the infallible Church ! 
but complete harlequins in costume and appearance are 
they, equipped for the performance of a Christmas pan- 


sure happens. The new Cardinal was now introduced 
by two of his brethren. How fine he was! His crim- 
son stockings, and scarlet robes, and shining buckles, 
and sparkling diamond ring, delighted me exceedingly. 
He went through all the ceremonies cleverly, and grew 
quickly into a pillar of the Church. Sometimes the whole 
company of Cardinals stood up, and with much formality 
bowed to each other, as if for the first time making ac- 
quaintanceship. Again, they whispered confidentially, 
what secret I know not ; but when the new Cardinal was 
made, they had all severally to embrace him —a serious 
business to get through. This is done by each laying 
both arms on the shoulders of the other, as if the Cardi- 
nals were about to wrestle (which, some say, they do 


_ for power, and occasionally one of the wrestlers will 


get a heavy fall). This embrace is to prove their affec- 
tion for the new comer (and, no doubt, that affection 
must be very sincere), who thenceforward is as great a 
personage as they are. 

‘I confess my admiration for the Sacred College ; 


| they are the best-dressed men I ever saw; and they 


tomime. But I must advance, for it is very amusing, o 5 A 
| placed in juxtaposition with these ecclesiastical princes ! 


because novel, to stand near the door of the grand 
chapel, and look at the Cardinals as they enter one by 


one, at short intervals, accompanied by a chaplain in 


full black clerical costume, followed by an attendant in 
russet brown, with a bag, and their footmen in bright 
liveries, whose coats hang loosely upon their shoulders, 
as if made for their grandfathers. 

‘The party draw up in the outer hall, to settle the 
tail of his Eminence ; the bag is opened, robe taken out 
and adjusted, and let down so as to sweep the ground 
in a long graceful train. The dress of a Cardinal on such 
state occasions is not only rich and splendid, but pecu- 
larly elegant and becoming. 
festivals vary: red, purple, white, Sometimes during 
a religious ceremony the tippet is removed, and laid 
aside ; why, I never could find ont. This I would re- 
eret, es it looks beautiful enough; yet I am consoled 
by observing what is underneath is even finer still. 
I must enter to see what a Cardinal does when he struts 
im so proudly, like a peacock with his gaudy tail. He 
sweeps along between files of obsequious Swiss ; the 


noble guard receive him as a prince of the blood. The | 


moment his Eminence crosses the threshold of the sacred 
enclosure he drops gently on his knees ; while engaged 
a pious meditations, the fine gentlemen of the palace 
(who wait on the Pope in black court-drers, lace ruffles, 


The colours on certain | 


But | 


look so stately and grand, they quite fascinate me. 
Poor St. Paul would have seemed a very humble Apostle 


I pondered what might the thoughts of these grave men 
be. Are their breasts torn by avarice, ambition, and 
lust of power? do they prize or despise the glittering 
baubles of this world? The picture drawn by Ranke of 
the Roman Court in the sixteenth century is not pleas- 
ing,—the outward mask of piety put on to hide a dis- 
simulating, grasping spirit, and a profound selfishness. 
Let me hope better things of the churchmen seated in 
bright array around. Old Mezzofanti, the universal 
linguist, with, I think, a heavy countenance ; and sour- 
faced Acton,—and plotting Della Genga,—and jolly 
Piccolomini,— and gentlemanly Barberini,—and little 
gouty Gizzi, with his merry eye,—and the radical Ca- 
puchin, Micara, who suspects his brethren and loves 
justice,—and the haughty Lambruschini, with a good 
face and figure and a remorseless heart,—and many more, 
I trust, better men,—all by the will of a Pope converted 
from officials or priests into ecclesiastical and temporal 
princes, and rulers of the whole Christian world.”’ 


We can fancy how gratifying it would be 


_ to the Queen of England, or any other secular 


potentate, to read an account of one of their 
great gala-days at court, of a levee, a draw- 
ing-room, or a coronation, furnished by the 






s 
. 





same hand which traced these elegant por- 
traitures, Alas! that men should thus take 
leave of their common sense when they write 
on religious subjects; that the mind which 
sees no absurdities in the gorgeous trappings 
and elaborate ceremonies of a state celebra- 
tion, which can contemplate a Judge in full- 
bottomed wig, and a sheriff with his javelin- 
men, with pleasure and admiration, should be- 
take itself to the senseless platitudes of the 
most superficial utilitarianism, the moment 
he stands before the altar of his God, and 
watches the regulations by which his Church 
would express her reverence for his name! 
After this we are not surprised to find Mr. 
Whiteside gravely urging that the Bible says 
nothing about Cardinals! We had thought 
that no one but the preacher of a third-rate 
Methodist conventicle would have uttered 
such nonsense, and must suppose that Mr. 
Whiteside is now plotting an assault upon the 
Established Church of Ireland, on the ground 
that there were no deans and archdeacons in 
the days of St. Paul. 

But we will turn for a while from these follies, 
and quote a portion or two of Mr. Whitesides’ 
better passages, before we quit the Eternal 
City, and accompany him southward to Naples. 
Here we have an amusing scene, wound up in 
the true John Bull fashion, oblivious of the 
fact that the vast majority of the English 
poor, from whom come the fighting men, taste 
meat but once or twice in the seven days of 
the week. 


“Issuing from the Pantheon I find myself in an 
Italian market, lying amidst habitations which block up 
the Rotundo on every side but the front. It has been 
wisely said, if in any country the ground be well culti- 
vated, and the markets well supplied, we may conclude 
the people to be happy and well governed. Let us 
pause, therefore, and examine the bill of fare in an 
Italian market ; and behold,! a native has stopped be- 
side me to purchase. The butcher cuts a slice of coarse 
meat, which he says is beef; the purchaser pays two 
pauls, pulls out his pocket-handkerchief, wraps up and 
pockets the cut of buffalo, and walks away. This flesh 
is hard and coarse. What have I next? As I live,a 
carrion crow, laid out for sale, feathers and all!—a 
savoury morsel when embellished with macaroni. What 
next? Wild fowl, I suppose. No,—strings of small 
birds, bought up greedily. What may they be? Thrushes. 
Our friend Horace of old supped on a lean thrush,— 
shame upon his humanity! And, curious enough, in 
this respect there is no difference between the food of 
Horace and of his witless successors. But what more ? 
Sparrows, larks,and—oh, surilege !— robin redbreasts ! 
When they eat a crow, what can escape? A bird I 
never heard sing in the Campagna, and seldom in 
Italy. There are no game-laws in the Papal States, so 
every man who pleases is a sportsman, and there are 
miscreants who call themselves hunters, who wear thick 
shoes and leather gaiters, and hunt small birds and spar- 
rows all over the Cam They string this game, 
and sell it by the string, which the epicurean Italians 
relish exceedingly. Latterly I never asked what bird 
was on the table. Better not to inquire, but eat and 
be thankful. 

‘* What have we next ? A wild boar ;—something sa- 
tisfactory. This animal is worth killing, and eating too, 
—especially when cooked in the Roman fashion, The 
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sport of shooting the wild boar is not much indulged in 
by the Roman nobles, and is left to more adventurous 
spirits. 

‘**] am now requested to buy a living tortoise, This 
is declined. Nor am I tempted with a dainty dish of 
hedgehogs, which I peremptorily refuse. I see an abun- 
dant supply of kid,—a favourite food with the ancient 
Romans, and so to this day with their posterity. On 
Sunday morning a number of these animals are killed 
and eaten fresh,—a description of food I never could 
relish. What a miserable substitute for English mut- 
ton! Oxen are not generally consumed in Italy, the 
flesh being disrelished by the people, and the animal 
useful for farm-work. In republican Rome the white 
steers were reserved for the sacrifice. Eatable beef in 
the Papal city, or tolerable mutton, must be got from 
Perugia : the nobles and monks, proprietors of the Cam- 
pagna, will not improve the land, nor fatten what sheep 
they have. 

‘“* We must not, however, grumble so near Agrippa’s 
glorious temple. The veal is good, only there is so 
much of it; domestic fowl capital; and frequently 
through the winter wild ducks supplant sparrows as 
game: and moreover we can enjoy the exquisite luxury 
of feasting on porcupines and frogs, which are exposed 
for sale, and considered delicacies by the people. The 
arrangements of the market are untidy, and the street 
generally filthy. Whether the ancient Romans could 
have conquered the world had they dined on sparrows, 
I cannot guess; but this is very certain, the modern 
Romans could never conquer men fed on the beef and 
mutton of Old England.”’ 


Here, again, is a singular story, iftrue: | 


“ We return from our delightful walk by the prison 
of the Inquisition, close to the Vatican. Within these 
gloomy walls has been confined for many years a very 
extraordinary person, the Archbishop of Memphis. 
Passing on foot in this quarter of Rome, we were con- 
versing with a student for the priesthood, who said mys- 
teriously, ‘There has been a Bishop in prison there,’ 
pointing to the Inquisition, ‘ for many years.’ Curi- 
osity impelled me afterwards to inquire into the history 
of the ecclesiastic so long confined, when the following 
singular narrative was given me by a clergyman, who 
appeared to be well informed on the subject :— In the 
reign of Leo XII., some twenty-five years ago, that 
Pope received a letter from the Pasha of Egypt, inform- 
ing his Holiness, that he and a large portion of his sub- 
jects desired to embrace Christianity, and to be received 
into the bosom of the Church of Rome; and announc- 
ing that he and they were willing to conform, provided 
the Pope sent out an Archbishop, with a suitable train 
of ecclesiastics, and requesting his Holiness would do 
him the favour of appointing a certain young student, 
whom he named, the first Archbishop of Memphis, and 
despatch him to Egypt. No doubt whatever was enter- 
tained of the truth of this communication, but an objec- 
tion presented itself in the youth of the ecclesiastical 
student whom the Pasha wished to have consecrated 
Archbishop. The Pope consulted the Cardinals, who 
advised him not to make so dangerous a precedent as 
that of raising a novice to so high a rank in the Church ; 
but his Holiness, tempted by the desire of extending the 
empire of the Church, and converting a kingdom to 
Christianity, resolved to conform to the wishes of the 
Pasha, and did consecrate the youth Archbishop of 
Memphis. 

“ new Archbishop was sent out, attended by a 
train of priests, to Egypt. When the ship arrived, a 
communication was made to the authorities in Egypt, 
who repudiated the Archbishop, and declared the affair 
was an imposition. His Grace then confessed the fraud, 
was instantly arrested, and reconducted to Rome. He 
had been the author of the letter which imposed on the 
Pope—his original intention having been that of con- 
fessing to the Pope as a priest, after his consecration, the 
imposition he had practised ; and as the Pope could not 


betray a secret imparted to him in the confessional, the 
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offender might have obtained absolution in time, and so 
escaped punishment. Whether this would have been 
practicable I know not ; but as it was not accomplished, 
and as the youth had the rank of Archbishop indelibly 
imprinted on him, nothing remained but to confine his 
Grace for the remainder of his life ; and accordingly he 
was at once consigned to this prison near the Vatican, 
where he has now spent twenty-five summers ; and oc- 
casionally the Archbishop of Memphis may be seen 
putting his head out of the window to breathe the fresh 
air of heaven, and gaze upon the Vatican from a prison 
whence he never can escape.” 


At Naples, our author's indignation is of 
course aroused by the miracle of St. Janua- 
rius, and again the unlucky Oxford converts 
come in for a fresh pelting. It is, indeed, 
amusing to see with what pertinacity he 
recurs to this favourite topic. While in one 
sentence he vents the most severe attacks 
upon the Catholic governments for refusing 
to permit their people to become Protestants, 





no words are strong enough to express his | 


detestation of the conduct of those Protest- 
ants who, in the exercise of their free judg- 
ment, think fit to enter the Church of Rome. 
They are simply apostates in Mr. Whiteside’s 
opinion; men to be scouted, abhorred, and 


cast forth from the society of men, as the ene- | 
mies of their race, and the promoters of all | 
' dern miracles ; and he assumes it to be an im- 


heard-of and unheard-of abominations. He 


would have us believe that it is the very es- | 


pecial desire of Mr. Newman and his friends, 
and all converts besides, to introduce the po- 


litical system of Rome into England; that | 
so much do they love what is Catholic, that | 


they would have the very streets of London 


rately set upon resisting the progress of the 
Sanitary Commission, and upon the abolition 
of the police, the freedom of the press, the 





as subjects. When Dr. Newman commenced 
his artful project of subverting the Church of which he 
was a professing member, he addressed a letter to the 
learned and pious gentleman whose name I have already 
rnentioned, soliciting him to engage in the apparently 
innocent plan then concocted of writing tracts for the 
edification of the Church. That letter has now been 


| printed, and contains this memorable passage : 


‘¢* We are in motion—from the Isle of Wight to 
Durham, and from Cornwall to Kent. Surely the 
Church will shortly be delivered from its captivity 
under wicked men, who are worse than Chushan -risha- 
thaim or the Philistines. We groan under that hetero- 
geneous unecclesiastical parliament, and will not submit 
to its dictation. I do not know how far these sentiments 
will approve themselves to you ; we shall be truly glad 
of your co-operation, as of one who really fears God 
and wishes to serve Him ; but if you will not, we will 
march past you.’ 

«The object here avowed by a minister obliged every 
Sabbath to utter a prayer for the parliament, is utterly 
to subvert the power of that parliament over the 


, Church; which was, and is, to unsettle the constitution 


of these realms as by law established.” 


When writing about St. Januarius, Mr. 
Whiteside asks these Oxford “ apostates,” 
what they think of the miracle, and “ what 
effect such a spectacle ought to produce upon 
a reasoning Christian?” Like most other 
men of his school, he seems to think that edu- 
eated Catholics in general disbelieve all mo- 


possibility that men like our Oxford friends 
should ever have fallen into such a depth of 
folly as to believe in the liquefaction of St. 
Januarius’s blood. Now as to this particular 
miracle, not having ourselves personally ex- 


_ amined into the facts of the case, we perhaps 
as filthy as those of Rome, and are delibe- | 


had better say nothing as to our own opinion 


_in the matter; but if Mr. Whiteside cares to 


ten-pound suffrage, and perhaps the House of | 


Commons itself. 
side speaking for himself. 
** | must add a few words in reference to what has 


been termed the Oxford movement. The great leader, 
Dr. Newman, I was informed in Rome, became a dis- 


Sut let us hear Mr. White- | 


ciple of Filippo Neri, under the special advice of Pope | 


Pius. This step the Pontiff deemed most likely to ad- 


vance the cause he has at heart amongst the English, | 


whose character as a reflecting people he seems so ac- 
curately to understand. Whether Dr. Newman has 
learned in the Propaganda the secret of raising the dead 
to life, in which easy affair Filippo was so successful, I 
know not; if he has, the sooner he puts it into practice 
the better; and I do heartily wish him success in his 
benevolent labours. But if his object be to introduce 
the whole system and practices of the Italian Church, 
as they may be seen all over Italy, into England, toge- 
ther with the intolerant laws of that Church against 
religious liberty, and in suppression of the Scriptures— 
however sincere in this temperate project he and those 
who act with him in the service of Rome may be, they 
ought to be regarded as a body of sturdy confederates 
sgainst, not only the religion, but against the dignity, 
happiness, and tolerant liberty of the British people. 
If these learned apostates say they do not mean to 
introduce all the practices and the whole system of the 
Italian Church into England, they must define what 
part precisely we are to be blessed with, and whether the 


miracles are to be reserved for the favoured Italians. 
Apart from theology, 


know what the “ apostates” in general think 
upon it, we can inform him, from the testi- 
mony of very many of them who have been 
present when the miracle is reported to take 
place, that they are firmly convinced that it 
is as truly supernatural an occurrence as any 
one of the prodigies recorded in holy Scrip- 
ture itself. Not that an elevation of the 
Neapolitan miracle to an equality with the 
Scripture miracles would be of any great 
weight in Mr. Whiteside’s mind; for he ut- 
terly disbelieves some or all of them, on his 
own shewing. At pp. 243, 244, in his third 
volume, he absolutely denies that any mortal 
man could be endowed with power to raise 
the dead to life again ; whence it follows that 
it is an utter falsehood to assert that the 
apostles or prophets ever brought back the 


_ departed soul to the body. 


I regard these Oxford gentlemen | 


Such, indeed, is almost always the real 
opinion of those who, like Mr. Whiteside, 
(deny the reality of the miraculous powers 
claimed by the Christian Church in all ages. 
They are possessed with an absolute horror 
wf the very notion of a miracle. of to-day. 
They start by assuming that it cannot be ; 
and, not knowing what they say, propound 
principles of investigation which, if applied to 
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the sacred Scriptures themselves, would shew 
them to be a mere bundle of waste paper, un- 


worthy of the attention of any philosophical | 


mind, 

But enough of Mr. Whiteside’s follies, in- 
consistencies, and misinterpretations. His 
book, in all these points, is a mere repetition 
of a thousand old stories a thousand times re- 
futed, but to be re-asserted a thousand times 
more, so long as the world shall last. We 
turn gladly to a few more of the agreeable 
features in his volumes, and regret that he has 
not applied the same candour and personal 
observation to religious and political topics 
which he has brought to bear upon points 
more especially within the province of a 
lawyer's investigations. 

His sketch of the present system of the ad- 
ministration of the law in Rome and other 
parts of Italy, or rather that which prevailed 
two or three years ago, is, we doubt not, 
substantially true. Every one tells the same 
story. Every one, whatever his religion or 
politics, is loud in condemnation of the result 
of the old system of despotism, and perceives 
that it was impossible for Pius the Ninth to 
have delayed the course of reform which he 
commenced on his elevation to the throne. 
Other tales our author tells of frightful scenes, 
crying aloud for the searching hand of the 
vigorous reformer; and reminding us of the 
abominations that some fifty or sixty years 
ago were only too common in our own coun- 
try. ‘Those who know how admirable is now 
the temporal management of most asylums 
for the insane in England, and how perfect is 


| 
j 
| 





the system, both spiritual and temporal, on | 
which they are conducted in Belgium and | 
other Catholic countries abroad, will read with | 


horror such pictures as the following: 


‘* As to the mad-house, I got into this establishment | 


in connexion with San Spirito, and then comprehended 
fully why the Italian physician dissuaded me from the 
Visit. 


regularity of lunatic asylums throughout the British © 


islands, this Roman mad-house would exhibit a most 
painful spectacle. While waiting to be admitted, my 
ear was saluted with horrid yells and cries, from a num- 
ber of unhappy maniacs enclosed in one common apart- 


ment ; and when two attendants were procured to con- | 


duct me, what I saw was quite as distressing as what I 


had heard. Passing through some corridors, we reached | 


a square flagged yard, crowded with insane men, talk- 
ing, or rather shouting, at each other, pointing with 
their fingers, and evincing a frenzied demeanour. A 
burning sun beamed upon them; there was not suf- 


ficient space for wholesome exercise ; no kind of occu- | 


pation was afforded to these inmates, although they were 
said to be the least disturbed in their understandings. 


Their appearance also was melancholy, for they were | 
dressed in their own old clothes, which were broken | 
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and worn; some were without shoes or hats. The at. 
tendants stopped under the arcade, to unlock the door 
of a small dark cell, padded all round, wherein danger- 
ous maniacs are confined, and cannot injure themselves. 
While in this cell, a number of the unhappy beings 
in the yard crowded about us, poked their hands into 
the cell, pointed at me, laughed, seemed to express how 
glad they would be to see me shut in there, insomuch 
that I was heartily rejoiced to escape. 1 was conducted 
through the entire establishment, which is on a vast 
scale, although not particularly clean. That San Spi- 
rito requires a thorough reformation, there cannot be a 
doubt. The salaries of its superior officers are shame- 
fully extravagant, Pius IX. has already commenced 
the good work of reform after a personal visit, and it is 
certain will persevere.”’ 


Just before this passage occurs one of the 
occasional sentences in which Mr. Whiteside 
neutralises so much of his own assertions, by 
an admittance of some point or other which 
gives the lie to all his previous deductions. 
He says that he never heard any well-authen- 
ticated case of immorality against the priest- 
hood. At the same time he gives us the im- 
portant information that he has heard trades- 
people at Rome declare it their opinion that 
the priests ought to be allowed to marry. 
Such are, indeed, the ordinary sources of his 
information. Like the thorough-bred John 
Bull, he takes his notions from the shop- 
keepers or postilions, of whose language he 
knows just enough to hold a few sentences 
of half-understood conversation. We should 
be glad to hear the opinions of the London 
shopkeepers about the lives and riches of the 
clergy of the English establishment. <A por- 
trait of Dr. Blomfield painted by the trades- 
men immediately round St. Paul’s would be 
a truly entertaining composition. Mr. White- 
side, indeed, is altogether unfit to write a 
book about Italy. He has so little previous 
knowledge of his subject, that he puts down 
like a child every thing that he thinks impor 
tant, whether or no it be new or old, trivial 
or momentous. He has no more idea of the 


To those accustomed to the order, neatness, and | real nature of the Catholic religion than he 


has of the extinct Etruscan language. He is 
a thoroughly commonplace traveller, a mere 
runner after sights and shows, the moment he 
gets away from his school-books or his pro- 
fessional topics. What a man can judge of 
simply from without, that he details well and 
fairly, and with a more than average degree 
of correctness and quickness of observation ; 
but in other respects he has done little or 
nothing to redeem the character of the Pro- 
testant Irishman from its long-standing re- 
proach of unrivalled bigotry, prejudice, irre- 
verence, and blundering. 
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ROSS'S YACHT VOYAGE. 


A Yacht Voyage to Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. By W. A. Ross, Esq. London, 
Colburn. 

I~ an evil hour Lord Rodney invited W. A. 

Ross, Esq. to go with him in his yacht to 

Norway. We will not do his lordship the 

injustice to suppose that he foresaw th con- 

sequences of that invitation. He could not, 
we must hope, have known that it would re- 
sult in a book from the gentleman thus in- 
vited. Mr. Ross says in his dedication, that 
his lordship is an amiable and a generous 
friend ; we cannot, therefore, believe that he 
beheld in the dim distance two volumes of 
records of all that was to befall himself and 
his party during their salmon-fishing cruise 
in the regions of Scandinavia. In mercy to 
the critics whose future lot it would be to 
peruse, bon gré, mal gré, the annals of his 
voyage, we must trust, without doubt, that 

Lord Rodney had no suspicion of what was 

coming when he begged his friend to accept 

a berth in the “ Iris” cutter. 

But to turn from Lord Rodney to the 
consequences of his ill-advised fricndliness. 
For several days past we have been toiling at 
the chronicle of his proceedings, and at length 
have given up the labour in despair. We 
cannot get further than the first volume. 
Mortal critie’s patience will no further go. 
Life is too short, and we have too many cares 
and too many enjoyments upon our hands, to 
labour like a literary cart-horse through more 
than three hundred and fifty-nine pages of 
one of the most trumpery publications which 
ever came across our path, We really do not 
eare a rush to be told in what terms Lord 
Rodney took to task his drunken sailors, or 
what provisions were stowed away in the 
“Tris,” or what silly conversations passed 
over the breakfast and dinner table, either on 
board or on shore. 

The truth is, Mr. Ross has entirely mis- 
taken the proper vehicle for making his lueu- 
brations known to mankind. He ought to 
have committed them to the refined and im- 
aginative pages of the Sporting Magazine, 
or some such receptacle fur the compositions 
of individuals who would fain combine litera- 
ture with salmon-fishing, and sentiment with 
‘mall slang. It would be a compliment to 
him to call him one of “the mob of centle- 
men who write with ease.” Doubtless he 
Writes with ease, and doubtless he is a gen- 





tleman; but what he writes is so utterly 
worthless and dull, even when not silly and 
vulgar, that we can only lament that he ever 
Creamt of any higher literary walk than the 
columns of Bell's fo tn 

S OF bells Life in London, or the 
atoresaid Sporting Magazine. If our readers | 
van manage to read through a quotation or | 


two from his pages, they will judge for them- 
selves how far Mr. Ross has a title to author- 
ship, even in a day when every body thinks 
he can write a book. Here, for instance, is 
an exciting and novel passage, of thrilling 
nautical interest, conveying the most inte- 
resting information respecting the countries 
which our travellers visited. 


“‘ The cutter lay like a log on the water, the reef- 
points rattling on the mainsail like a shower of small 
shot ; and, every time he heard the sound, the man at 
the helm would raise his eyes aloft, and, fixing them 
steadily on the gaff-topsail for a minute or two, turn 
round and scan the horizon; and then, walking to the 
quarter, moisten his forefinger in his mouth, and hold 
it above his head. ; 

‘* «There's a breeze coming, sir,’ he said aloud, but 
in an under-tone, to the mate, the officer of the watch ; 
who, coming aft, stood looking, far and near, on the 
water, to observe the ripple of a coming wind. ‘ I see,’ 
he said, ‘it’s springing up from the south’ard;’ and, 
pacing the deck to and fro, he would also turn his eyes 
to the topmast-head every time he reached the quarter- 
deck of the vessel, to mark if the night-flag moved. 
Standing, at last, close to the helmsman, ‘ How's her 
head ?’ he asked. ‘ North, a quarter east, sir,’ replied 
the man. After a short pause, the mate, taking another 
glimpse aloft, said, ‘ Slack off the main-sheet.’ ‘ Ay, 
ay, sir,’ several men replied; and hurried, with a kind 
of trot, to comply with the command. ‘ How are the 
head-sheets ?’ again said the mate. ‘ All taut, sir,’ 
answered a voice. ‘ Ease them off!’ was the mate's 
command, ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ the same voice answered. 
‘ So; belay there,’ the mate called out to the men who 
were slackening the mainsail. Going up to the bin- 
nacle, he observed the compass, and addressing the 
helmsman, said, ‘ Let her break off three points.’ 
* Very good, sir,’ replied the sailor; while the mate, 
still keeping his eyes on the compass, watched the 
needle till it reached the desired point, and exclaimed 
quickly, when he saw the vessel fast obeying her helm, 
* Now; take her up—don't let her break off any more.’ 
‘Ay, ay, sir.” ‘ How’s that lee runner?’ the mate 
asked, hearing the mainsail chafe against the runner 
block; ‘slack it off, and take a turn or two at the 
weather one.’ ‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

‘“* The officer then walking the deck again, all was 
silent as before, with the exception only of a rippling 
sound as the cutter began to feel a breath of air, and 
move through the water.”’ 


Or if the reader would know with what 
style of converse he will be regaled if he ven- 
ture upon Mr. Ross’s volumes, here is another 
fragment of brilliant dialogue, sparkling with 
wit, overflowing with remarkable facts of na- 
tural history, and refined and elegant to the 
last degree of grace. We must premise that 
the party had gone ashore to shoot a bear, 


and were engaged in watching for their in- 
tended prey. 


“ * What a bore it is!’ said R——-, ‘ fagging all the 
way up here, and not getting a shot at that brate.’ 
‘ Why, yes,’ I replied; ‘ but bears, you know, are as 
likely to deceive people now-a-days as will-o'-the-wisps 
lid monks of yore.’ ‘ That’s all very well,’ observed 
R—., * but lam no monk, and I think those Nor- 
Wegians tell a good many lies; and this dead horse has 
been only pulled about up here by a herd of famished 
dogs, and no bear. These fellows say there are bears, 
to make their country appear finer than it is.’ ‘ No, 












day is hot, as you feel, and these animals, disliking the 
heat, feed at daylight, and then retire into the heart of 
the forest, where they can escape the oppression of the 
mid-day sun.’ * Always ?? R—— asked. * Of course,’ 
replied P——, ‘Oh! of course,’ R—— reiterated ; 
* that may be natural philosophy, but my way of think- 
ing seems as natural; and I take it, that when animals, 
like men, know where food is to be found and eat for 
the mere walking, sunlight and moonlight, heat and 
cold, are alike to them.’ ‘1 know,’ answered P——, 
‘ these Norwegian fellows tell enormous crammers ; but 
you may depend upon it, if we wish to get sport we 
must get up earlier.’ ‘ Well,’ R replied, ‘ all I 
can say to the bears and sporting animals in general is, 
that if they don’t breakfast a little later, or indulge in 
luncheons, they won’t hear much of me. Fun is fun, 
and sport is sport, but catch me out of bed at half-past 
two a.m.’ ‘I abide by R——,’ I said; * I hold his 
logic in high repute, since its principle is good.” P-—— 
replied not ; but, removing the pin from his silk neck- 
cloth, stirred up with its sharp point the smouldering 
ashes of his pipe. R—— looked in silence at the sur- 
rounding scene, and then broke into an exclamation of 
rapture.’ 


We wonder how Lord Rodney likes to 
figure before the public in the following sin- 
gularly important conversation. The “ Mr. 
C.,” who plays the part of interlocutor with 
his lordship, was an individual who bored the 
party with his civilities at Copenhagen, 

‘** What can I do for you, gentlemen?’ said Mr. 
C-——-; ‘ how can I serve you? To-day is Saturday. 
Nothing is going on to-night; but if, after dinner, you 
will allow me to wait on you, I will do my best to 
amuse in a stroll about the town.’ ‘ But won’t you 
dine on board ?’ asked P ‘I thank you; I have 
already ordered my own chop,’ Mr. C—— replied, 
‘and | would in that case beg you to permit my meet- 
ing you after I have demolished it : say half-past seven.’ 
* As you like,’ said R ; ‘but I can give you a good 
bottle of claret.’ ‘ Thank you, my Lord; but not to- 
day.’ And Mr. C commenced a retrograde motion 
towards the companion. ‘ Have you a boat?’ inquired 
R——; ‘ because you can have one of mine, if you 

















like.’ ‘If you will, | shall feel obliged,’ replied Mr. 
C—. ‘ Alfred!’ shouted R , at the top of his 
lungs. ‘ Yes, my Lord,’ echoed from the recesses of 


the pantry, and then the cause of the echo became 


Dramas of the Middle Ages, edited from Ma- 
nuscripts, and explained, by F. J. Mone. 
Schauspiele des Mittelalters aus Handschriften 
herausgegeben und erklirt von F. J. Mone. 
Karlsruhe. London, Thimm. 

Herr Mons is an author who is distinguished 

by his careful research into the German litera- 

ture of the middle ages. His labours appear in 
his works on Tristan and the Reinecke Fuchs, 
and still more in his book on the German lite- 
rature and language, published now some years 
ago. Inorder to form a just estimate of what 


he has done in the publication before us, it will 
be necessary briefly to glance at the nature and | 
attendant circumstances of the drama of the 
middle ages itself. 

Dramatic art has been often supposed to | 
have had its origin in the religious worship of | 


The Middle-Age Drama. 
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no,’ answered P-——: ‘ the fact is, we are too late; the , visible at the door of the pantry. ‘ Man the gig!’ said 


R——. ‘ Yes, my Lord,’ and Alfred again disappeared 
as quickly as a falling star. A few minutes more, and 
Mr. C—— was over the gangway, in the gig, and 
ashore.”’ 


If any doubt, from these extracts, that we 
have been too hard upon Mr. Ross, one more 
specimen of his conversational records will, 
we think, be more than enough to hold us 
guiltless. The American minister at Copen- 
hagen asked the voyagers to dine; and thus 
the after-dinner talk is shewn up, for the 
edification of the world in general: 


‘** « Therefore,’ continued the American minister, ‘ I 
beg to propose Lord R——’s health with all the ho- 
nours.” ‘ With all the honours,’ reiterated Captain 
Ww Of course the clatter of glasses, the rapping 
of knuckles, the bravos, and hears, are nothing more 
on all similar occasions than the reverberations of such 
an appeal. Captain W mounted on his chair. 
‘Come down, W , said Mr. A——. ‘ Nota bit,’ 
answered Captain W——; ‘let me alone—I’m all 
right.’ The Captain was elevated, and would remain 
so. ‘I beg, with the permission of his Excellency,’ 
continued Mr. A——., ‘ to suggest an amendment—the 
health of Lord R , and his two friends.’ ‘* My 
health has been drunk already,’ observed P—— . ‘ Ne- 
ver mind. Bravo!’ said Captain W , from his point 
of elevation; av’, stooping down, he rapped the table. 
‘ Lord R - his two friends—good idea!’ * It 
was my intention to have them one by one,’ said the 
American minister. ‘ No, no,’ interrupted Captain 
W ; ‘all together—three jolly chaps.’ ‘ Just as 
you like,’ answered the American minister. ‘* Yes. 
We'll have two girls afterwards, instead,’ replied Cap- 























tain W——. ‘ As you are so conspicuous, then,’ said 
the American minister to Captain W——-, ‘ perhaps 
you had better do the toast with honours.’ ‘ To be 


sure,’ replied Captain W———; ‘ nine times nine, and 
one over for a fair breeze. Gentleman, are you charged ?’ 
* Yes, yes, yes,’ came from all quarters. ‘ Well, then, 
gentlemen,’ continued Captain W-——, ‘ reserve your 
fire till I give the word.— Now!’ and, with all the 
hubbub of a toast, our united healths were drunk.”’ 


Such are Mr. Ross's claims to a literary 
immortality. 


the various nations among whom it has sprung 
up. Plutarch, in his book De Musica, is anxi- 
ous to prove the derivation of the word theatre 
(diargov) from de; (God) ; and hence concludes 
that religion is the origin of all theatrical per- 
formances. From his point of.view, Plutarch 
might, with some justice, have maintained this 
opinion respecting the drama of antiquity ; and 
he is specially strengthened in his idea by his 
reference to the Muses in connexion with music, 
in their supposed divine character. The middle- 
age drama, on the other hand, shares not in 
the etymological, but in the symbolic form of 
the plays of antiquity. It sprung from the feasts 
and magnificent processions of the Church; 
which furnished at once the most touching 
subject of drama and tragedy in the life of our 
Blessed Lord, which Clemens Alexandrinus has 
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called rd dgéma ris avewrornros — * the 
drama of mankind.” Herr Mone presents us 
with a manuscript drama, in his present work, 
on the subject of the festival of Easter, which 
he has discovered at Einsiedel, and has proved 
to be of the date of the 12th century. This 
curious play is heralded by an introduction 
taken from the Prophets, and opens with the 
feast of the Resurrection, being entitled, Jn 
Resurrectione. The whole text, with few ex- 
ceptions here and there, is taken from the 
Bible. It appears probable, however, that the 
piece was not acted, but simply chanted; and 
our author's archeological notes upon it throw 
considerable light on the fundamental form of 
these plays, generally denominated Mysteries. 
The next drama given by Herr Mone is the 
Life of Jesus; and there is undoubted evi- 
dence that the manuscript dates from the 11th 
century. It was found at St. Gall, in Switzer- 
land, and is written in a perfect dramatic form, 
consisting of nine acts and thirty-five scenes, 
in which the life of Jesus is represented in its 
most important moments, and in all its drama- 
tic and tragic features. The first line of many 
of the dialogues begins with a quotation from 
the Vulgate, followed by a German paraphras- 
tic translation in rhyme, added for the easier 
comprehension of the people at large, as in the 
following dialogue between our Lord and St. 
Peter, on the washing of the Apostle’s feet : 


“ Perres. 
Non lavabis mihi pedes in eternum. 
Herre Meister, es soll nit sein, 
Dass du waschest die Fiisse mein. 


Jesus. 
8i non lavero se, non habebis partem mecum. 
Lissest Du Dir die Fiisse nit 
Waschen hier zu dieser Zit, 
So inhast Du sicherlich 
Keinen Theil an meinem Rich. 


Petrus, 
Domine, non tantum pedes meos, sed et manus et caput. 
Herre, die Rede soll nit sein, 
Wasche nit alleine die Fiisse mein, 
Wasche mir das Haupt und auch die Hand, 
Eh ich so dure werde gebannt.”’ 


The performance of many of these dramas, 
such as the great “ Passion-plays,” and the 
dramas of “the Apostles,” frequently lasted 
several weeks in succession. In France they 
were often acted by pilgrims, as reported by 
Lucas, in his meritorious and well-written 
work, Histoire philosophique et littéraire du 
Thédtre francais, depuis son origine jusqu’d 
nos jours; by pilgrims, that is, who had re- 
turned from the Crusades. ‘They acted Les 
Mysteres de la Religion, Les Martyres, Les 
Miracles des Saintes, and, in addition, the 
most remarkable adventures which had hap- 
pened to the Crusaders. These plays were 
performed for the purpose of obtaining the 
alms and charities of the people, for the benefit 
of the actors themselves, or for the Church. 

_ Julius Cosar Scaliger has left us a descrip- 
tion, in his Poetic (1631), of the manner in 
Which these mysteries were performed in his 
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own time, in the first part of the 16th century. 
All the actors, he observes, who had to per- 
form in a certain piece, appeared on the stage 
before the audience at once, and did not leave 
it during the whole of the performance; they 
remained even when their part in the acting 
was ended. The same fact is mentioned by 
Riccoboni, in his Histoire du Thédtre francais, 
who tells us, that the scenes in the Mysteries 
represented at the same time paradise, hell, 
and heaven and earth, and that these decora- 
tions were never changed, however much the 
representation itself might alter its position. 
The earth was painted in the middle, be- 
tween heaven and hell, and represented either 
Jerusalem, or the native country of some well- 
known saint or father. Angels were seen de- 
scending from heaven to the earth, and devils 
mounted upwards from hell, to influence the 
actions of mankind. 

In Germany, the first Mystery-plays were 
generally acted, when not in the churches, in 
markets and other public places, without any 
scenic background whatsoever. It is related 
that, in 1412, the play entitled The Holy Do- 
rothea was performed in the market-place at 
Rautzen. The spectators were looking on in 
crowds from the neighbouring houses, and co- 
vering even the roofs, when the house of a cer- 
tain Herr Lébau, which was crammed with 
spectators, gave way, and buried many people 
beneath its ruins. 

Besides the plays we have already referred 
to, Mone prints, in his first volume, the follow- 
ing, vize The Childhood of Jesus, The Lament 
of Mary, Our Lord’s Ascension to Heaven, and 
The Last Judgment. A few of them are in 
Latin, but the greater part in the old German 
tongue. The second volume contains the fol- 
lowing plays: The Resurrection, The Entomb- 
ment, Passion plays, New-year plays, and a 
list of discovered manuscript plays of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, together with an article on 
the literature of the ancient drama. From 
these contents it will be observed that Mone’s 
collection is most judiciously made, and gives 
an almost complete set of the various plays 
performed during the Church year. 

With reference to the New-year Plays, Herr 
Mone remarks: ‘‘ The total difference of the 
Jastnachtspiele (carnival-plays) from the reli- 
gious dramas is obvious ; and their origin must 
therefore be different. The use of mummery 
is confined to their comic performances. On 
Christmas-day, in Belgium, children play the 
part of their parents in the house; they dress 
themselves up in the dresses of adults, and the 
parents and grown-up people are obliged to 
obey the chil’ren. In France, the ‘ Beans- 
king’ is in com..aon usage on the ‘ Three Kings’ 
Day’ (Epiphany), between which day and 
Christmas all these festivities and frivolities take 
place. Mummery is, however, altogether repu- 
diated by the religious plays ; for every actor is 
positively destined to perform the person he re- 
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presents, and no other. Religious plays were 
invented to represent truth. The Passion Plays, 
The Resurrection, &c, were acted to convey to 
the audience, not a deception, but a truth; 
whilst mummery, in opposition to truth, is pro- 
fessedly farcical.” We may, therefore, believe 
that these two kinds of dramas have not one 
and the same origin. The comic costume is ne- 
cessary to the fastnachtspiele, and it is equally 
used in people’s plays of a dramatic character ; 
such, for instance, as the Winter and Summer 
plays, which were performed by the peasantry 
in Germany on Sundays; which Mone men- 
tions as having frequently witnessed in his 
boyhood. Two boys, he relates, go in dis- 
guise around the village; the one is dressed 
up as a strawman, and personifies Winter, the 
other in his Sunday dress, with a blunt wooden 
sabre in his hand, representing Summer. They 
place themselves under the windows of the 
cottages of the peasants, Winter leaning against 
the wall; then both sing, 
“ Tre, ri, ro! 
Summer and Winter are here ; 
Ringe, ringe, leison (i. e. kyrie eleison),”’ &c. 

The song ends in rapid cadences, and, in the 
end, Summer kills Winter, by striking him a 
blow with his weapon. ‘The spectators then 
reward the boys with cake and sweetmeats. 
This old custom, once much the fashion in 
Germany, has now, however, almost ceased. 
The idea of the fight between Summer and 
Winter is found as early as in a poem of Ve- 
nerable Bede, De Conflictu Veris et Hyemis. 
At Whitsuntide a similar mummery is still 
practised in Germany. A boy, clad in grass 
and brushwond, is carried on a horse through 
the village, and is sometimes thrown into a 
ditch by way of a finale. This mummery is, 
however, more a punishment for those who 
have overslept themselves on Whitsunday. 

Thus much, indeed, we can conclude from 
these dramatic relics, that the comic plays are 
of a Pagan origin, the new-year plays of a 
German and Celtic, the fastnachtspiele of a 
Roman source. The lulfeast of the old Norsks, 
which lasted three days, between the 26th and 
28th of December, is closely allied; to the new- 





year plays; and the mummery is connected with 
the belief in the werwdlfe, who are sometimes 
men, sometimes wolves. The northern Pagans 
believed in such-like metamorphoses, with very 
much the same feeling as the ancient Greeks 
and Romans; and the mummery is the symbol 
of this poetical transformation. 

Mone, as we have observed, is anxious to 
prove that the origin of the fastnachtspiele is 
not altogether connected with the religious 
drama; but from this opinion we ourselves 
differ. He may be right in respect to the new- 
year plays; but the fastnachtspiele, in our opi- 
nion, not only are connected with, but they 
sprung out of, the religious mysteries. In 
France, two societies were granted letters pa- 
tent, in the 15th century, to perform such 
dramas,—the Clercs de la Basoche, and the 
Enfants sans Souscy ; and they were wont to 
embody gay and burlesque scenes with the purely 
liturgical plays, which appear to have gradu- 
ally tired the spectators. ‘The history of the 
French theatre furnishes undoubted evidence 
that the Confreres de la Passion possessed the 
privilege of acting the Mysteries; and that the 
Clercs de la Basoche changed the old forms, 
and invented The Moralities, a kind of personi- 
fication of vice and virtue, designed to incul- 
cate a proper moral. The latter society, huw- 
ever, were not always in the habit of respecting 
true morals in their Moralités. In a similar 
spirit, in the German plays of the middle ages, 
and even in the actually tragic parts of the 
Mysteries, Harlequin is made to appear on the 
stage, and to perform between the acts, to en- 
liven the audience with his jokes and bur- 
lesques. As might have been anticipated, 
Harlequin gradually displaced the rest of the 
performers, for the serious religious element 
gave way to popular frivolity and humour. 
Thus stripped of its religious tendency, this 
play degenerated into profaneness, and sa- 
tirised not only the clergy and all secular 
authorities, but made a jest of the most sacred 
things. Its true development is to be found 
- such productions as Faustus and the Reinecke 

uchs. 
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English Medieval Embroidery. London, 
J. H. Parker. 

A pretty little book for ladies, put forth for the 
use of members of the Anglican Church. It con- 
tains a sketchy introduction on the nature of the 
old English embroidery ; with several curious il- 
lustrations from ancient vestments and frontals, 
most of them not worth imitating. The altar- 
cloth from Steeple Aston church is especially 
singular and rich in figures. The following ex- 
tract is worth quoting: 

** An idea of the niary value of these works of 
art may be gleaned from the Liberate Roll, 24 Hen. III. 


(1241), where, among other entries of a similar kind, | 82/., which must have eq 





we find this monarch ordering the payment of 24/. 1s. 6d. 
to Adam de Basinges for a cope of red silk, given to 
the Bishop of Hereford; also to the same person 
17/. 18s. 10d. for two diapered and one cloth of gold, 
for a tunic and dalmatic, entirely ornamented with gold 


| fringe; and also 17/. and one mark, for two embroidered 


chesables for the royal chapel. Reckoning the com- 
parative cost of these vestments according to the pre- 
sent increased rate of , which the calculations of 
Dr. Henry and Adam Smith have made out to be fif- 
teen times greater than at that period, the cope pre- 
sented to the Bishop of Hereford must have been worth 
3611. 2s. 6d. The monarch also gave to this newly 
elected Bishop (Peter de Aqua Blanca) a mitre, costing 
in value 1230/. sterling. 
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\nd a sum as large as 140/., equalling, it is presumed, — 


to Thomas Cheiner, for a vest 
urchased by 


2100/. now, was given © ( 
of velvet, embroidered with divers work, Pp 
Edward the Third for his own chaplain. 


But what new piece of affectation is hinted at 
by the following? 


‘« Where there is a super-altar, or ledge for holding 
plate, its front should also be embroidered, but less 
richly than the other parts.”’ 


Otium Octogenarii, or Thoughts of an Old 
Teacher on Ragged Schools and Education. 
Edinburgh, James Marshall. 

Tue Octogenarian is a sharp, observant, and 
thinking man, though not much versed in pam- 
phlet-writing. His little work is almost entirely 
on the subject of education generally, and hardly 
touches on the subject of ragged schools. It con- 
tains many good things, though not skilfully put 
together. His “‘ Note on State Education” will 
be a specimen of his style: 


‘* The Chinese claim the monopoly of the tea-plant— 
the West Indians claim the monopoly of the sugar— 
the Dutch claim the —s of the nutmeg and 
spiceries. 
and the world at large may dispense with the use of 
them, if it cannot or will not submit to the monopoly. 
Not so education, especially religious education. It is 
a first-rate necessary of life; yet, for centuries, there is 
hardly a country in Europe where the civil power has 
not been at work, trying, by every possible device, to 
get the cultivation of the education plant prohibited 
every where else except in the Ministerial or State gar- 
dens. And they have so far succeeded, that, in despite 


But these and such-like things are luxuries, | 


of common justice, which says that the choice of the | 
education of their children belongs exclusively to the | 


parents; and in despite of common sense, which says | 


_ tholic in the year 1846. Consequently, Dr. Hook 
that Cabinet Ministers know nothing about the kind of | ee ee barge | 


education proper for the children of the people, their 


ministers have, by dint of coaxing, bullying, and such- | 


like means as their station furnishes them with, prevail- 
ed in a great degree in getting the community to grub 
up the education plant every where else, and trust its 
cultivation to the state gardeners alone. Nothing is 





ife of the Blessed Sebastian of Apparizio. 
mabteined London, Richardson. 
Tuts is the last published volume of Mr. Faber’s 
series. We content ourselves with noticing its 
appearance, hoping to return to the subject of 
the series itself in an early No. of our journal. 


The Month of the Nativity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Richardson. 
NoTwiTIsTANDING one serious blemish, this 
translation from the French will be acceptable 
to many of our readers. ‘The blemish consists in 
the unfortunate mistake the translator has made 
in addressing Almighty God with the plural you, 
instead of the singular thou, and so forth. He 
has forgotten that the French and English idioms 
are entirely different in the mode of speaking to a 
superior Being. Generally, also, the version is 
defective, through a want of knowledge of the 
distinctions between the two languages. It is so 
ver literal, as at times to be barely intel- 
ligible. We heartily wish that all translators 

understood the difficulty of their task. 


Our holy and beautiful House, the Church of 


England. A Sermon. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. London, Ri- 
vingtons. 


Iv Dr. Hook had possessed two grains of charity, 
or one grain of common sense, he would not have 
—— the letter to his churchwardens which he 
1as prefixed to this sermon. The discourse was 
preached on the occasion of the conversion of Mr. 
Jephson (Dr. Hook’s curate) to Catholicism, in 
the month of August this year. It so happened, 
however, that in the Catholic Directory for 1847, 
it was stated that Mr. Jephson had become a Ca- 


thought that, as Cathulics never make mistakes, 
he had been harbouring a concealed Papist as his 
curate, than which there could not be a greater 


_ abomination, inasmuch as Dr. Hook thinks the 


heard of but national education, — national schools, | 


Well, these state gardeners have manured, planted, 
watered, and done every thing in a statesman-like man- 
ner. And, at last, in the month of February, March, 
\pril, and May, of this year of God 1848, they have 
heen able to bring their state education plant into full 
bearing. And what are its fruits? Let Berlin, let 
Vienna, let Naples, let the consternation-stricken world, 
say. Have not the pupils of these state schools, of 
these state universities, every where been at the head 
of those mobs which have, in an hour’s time, upset 
the most powerful governments? So much for enlight- 
ened, for enlarged modes of education. The education 


was said to be too bigoted, too narrow (because too re- 
ligious) for the age. I am happy, however, to see, that, 
though perhaps too late, human governments are be- 
cinning reluctantly to open their eyes, and to see that a 


rehgious education is better even for this world than an | 


infidel education. 
taken the lead. He has decreed the dissolution of the 
University of Vienna, and I have reason to think that 
ther powers will do the same; in which case I ho 


they will remodel them on a more religious and rational 
plan. 


‘he Roman Martyrology. London, Richardson, 
Mr. Sketry has done good service in bringing 
out this new edition of the Martyrology, with 
the orthography modernised. He has also pre- 
hed a pleasing introduction on the benefits of 


the study of the volume. The translation itself 
was originally printed at St. Omer’s, in 1667, 


I see the Emperor of Austria has | 





Catholic Church apostate. 

We need scarcely inform our readers that the 
compiler of the Direster was altogether in 
error when he included Mr. Jephson in the list 
of converts for 1846 ; though he could scarcely be 
blamed for so doing, as he simply copied what he 
saw in the newspapers. In 1846 Mr. Jephson 
was certainly in doubt as to the lawfulness of 
—— a Protestant; and he refused a living, 
which had been purchased for him by a connec- 
tion, because he was in doubt as to which way his 
opinions might ultimately turn. He, however, 
quieted his mind for a time; and was no more 


_ received into the Catholic Church in 1846, than 


civen formerly by jesuits, monks, priests, and nuns, | 


the worthy Vicar of Leeds himself; and he be- 
came Dr. Hook’s curate in that town. The state- 


_ ment in the papers was — false ; though the 


compiler of the Directory did not know that it 
Was 80, 

What we wonder at is, that Dr. Hook should 
be simple enough to believe that the ecclesiastical 
superiors of the Catholic Church (who are sup- 
posed by him to be answerable for all the con- 
tents of the Directory) would be such arrant sim- 
pletons as to publish to the world Mr. Jephson’s 
conversion, at the very time that they were pass- 
ing him off to Dr. Hook as a steady Anglican 
minister! We grant that Catholics manage their 
affairs ill enough, so far as worldly wisdom is 
concerned ; but surely they are guiltless of such 


_ marvellous blundering as Dr. Hook imputes to 


them, when he puts credit in the statement of the 
Directory. 





euler hedihente. 





Short Notices. 
Of the sermon itself we need only say, that its | 


author would have his hearers believe that the 
doctrines which he himself preaches are the same 
as those of the ancient English Church ; a state- 
ment about as correct as the statement of Mr. 
Jephson’s conversion in 1846, 

Since the above was written, Mr. Jephson 
himself has sent a letter to the churchwardens of 
Dr. Hook’s church, in which he tells them that 
Dr. Hook and his wife were informed by him 
that it was reported he had become a Catholic at 
the very time that he became his curate; so that 
Dr. Hook has been guilty of not a little trifling 
with truth in the statement he has now put forth. 


The igrant’s Guide to New Zealand. By a 
late Resident in the Colony. London, Stewart 
and Murray. 

THE object of this little work is to furnish the 
intending settler with the greatest amount of in- 
formation, in the smallest possible compass, rela- 
tive to the country of his choice. We regret, 
however, to find that it treats but of one side of 
the question, and would thus induce the reader 
who is unacquainted with the affairs of the island 
to imagine that the New Zealand Company’s 
settlements were alone worthy of notice. We 
have too long had the litigations between the Go- 
vernment and the Company before our eyes, not 
to wish to see the Colony treated as a whole, and 
not in parts, 

This ‘* Guide” appears to be compiled by a 
friend to the New Zealand Company, and though 
chiefly made up from quotations, contains much 
information, at a trifling cost, for the poorer set- 
tlers. Had the writer, however, nade mention 
of all the settlements of the Colony without fa- 
vour or affection, his work would have been more 
generally useful and complete. 


Sidney’s Australian Hand-book. 
Richardson. 

AnotHer of the many “Guides to Fortune- 
making” now proceeding in hosts from the Lon- 
don press. The book is clever and lively, and 
gives a good deal of information, told with 
shrewdness and common sense. The following 
extract is well worth considering by those who 
are sending others, or going themselves, across 
the wide ocean in search of a maintenance. 


“ Who will Fail, and who will Succeed. 

* It requires a peculiar character to make a success- 
ful colonist. The qualifications for succeeding in the 
learned professions and in trades in the towns of Aus- 
tralia, are much the same as in Europe. 

‘* My observations are intended to apply to pastoral 
and agricultural settlers, and those immediately de- 
pendent on them. 

** Action is the first great requisite of a colonist ; to 
be able to do any thing, to need the least possible as- 
sistance, to have a talent for making shift. With a 
young man the tone of his mind is more important 
than his previous pursuits. I have known men of an 
active, energetic, contented disposition, with a good 
flow of animal spirits, who had been bred up in luxury 
and refinement, succeed better than men bred as 
farmers, who were always hankering after the bread 
and beer, and market ordinaries of Old England. 

** Strong literary tastes are not an advantage in the 
bush; to enjoy reading when books are to be had, is a 
charming resource; but to be always longing for what 
is out of reach—newspapers, new books, and magazines 
—or to be dreaming, when you should be looking after 
your cattle, is a terrible drawback. 

‘* For thorough success, you must not only be able 
to do any thing, but take a positive pleasure in doing 
any thing useful. 


London, 
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‘* Discontented dispositions had better stay at home, 
and so had all the stars of society, wits, diners-out, the 
leading lights of literary institutions and of provincial 


‘* The object of a colonist is work; to make work on 
a virgin soil, in a thinly populated country, fill the 
place of capital in a thickly peopled country. 

‘* Dreamers of dreams, inventors of ingenious schemes, 
requiring for their success the labour and the money of 
other people, had better stay at home. 

‘* Without economy and sobriety, a settler of small 
capital has not the most remote chance of success. 
Drunkenness is the bane of our British emigrants of all 
classes. Our educated colonists too often expend in 
show and unnec luxuries, money which might be 
better laid out on stock or cultivation. 

‘* There are certain persons who, too lazy and too 
extravagant to succeed in Europe, sail for Australia, 
under the idea that fortunes are to be made there by 
a sort of legerdemain—spend or lose all their capital in 
a very short space of time—and return to England to 
abuse the place, the people, and every thing connected 
with colonisation. 

‘* There are others who, endued with a right healthy 
spirit, are able, in a new scene, to break through the 
habits and associations that part ruined them at home. 
I have met with plenty of instances of both kinds of 
emigrants. 

‘* There are those who have expended a fortune in an 
habitual course of dissipation in England ; who have run 
the round of the hell, the saloon, and the betting-ring, 
whose days have been passed in lounging in clubs and 
billiard-rooms, and nights in more questionable resorts ; 
without one thought, hope, or idea, beyond getting 
money and credit on any terms. Such are frequently 
sent by their friends as a last resource to the colonies, 
with capitals varying from 100/. to 30004. They renew 
in Sydney the dissipation of London or Paris, and either 
kill themselves with drinking, or return home beggared. 
Many such never quit the hotel they honour on landing, 
until they have spent their last shilling : others purchase 
large sheep establishments, partly on credit, at ruinous 
prices, and abandon every thing to hired servants. Ex- 
travagance, neglect, and the scab, soon bring the whole 
concern under the sheriff's hammer, These people ge- 
nerally bring most extravagant outfits, dressing-cases, 
guns, saddlery, and clothes, at cost sufficient to set up 
a prudent settler in a cattle station. They consist of 
the younger sons of noble families, dashing fellows ex- 
pelled from the Universities, billiard-playing barristers, 
sporting surgeons, the sons of wealthy tradesmen, 
ashamed of their fathers; and, in a word, a selection 
from the best-dressed men to be seen at the night-houses 
in the London season. 

‘* There is another class of ruined men, with small 
capital saved from the wreck, and who do very well: 
men who, defeated by some unfortunate accident or 
temporary imprudence, have been too much broken in 
spirit. to renew the struggle in the scene of former pros- 

rity. Those, too, who have been led into expenses 
beyond their means, by associating with people of great 
fortune, or by their own vanity, or that of their wives ; 
or by an easy disposition, and incapability of resisting 
the blandishments of friends and tradesmen, and who, 
finding no temptations in the Bush, and being naturally 
industrious, put their heart and soul into their new 
pursuits, 

‘ Then, again, there are, both among gentlemen and 
labouring men, impetuous, ardent dispositions, with a 
grain too much of the original savage in their nature for 
Europe, who cannot bear control, who love a row, who 
will work industriously for themselves, but in their own 
way only. Such people suit neither the army nor the 
navy ; make rebellious schoolboys, insolent apprentices, 
and unruly government clerks. “ are often clever 
and industrious ; but, unless blessed with large fortunes, 
never get on. They are constantly quarrelling with 
their employers, thrashing policemen and turnpike- 
keepers ; but in the Bush, rebels of civilisation 
work off their hot blood in clearing scrub, galloping 
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after cattle, and fighting the Blacks. As masters, their 
ae like them for their pluck, dash, and generosity, 
and don’t mind a hasty word or blow. As servants, the 
masters like them, because they can generally be de- 
pended on when left to their own responsibility. 

The Standard Library Cyclopedia of Political 

Knowledge. Vol. 1. 

Mr. Boun is here reprinting, at his usual cheap 
price, Knight’s valuable Political Dictionary. 


MUSIC. 

Mass for Four Voices (de Sancto Bernardo), with 
an Accompaniment for the Organ. By Gio- 
vanni Battista Casali, Master of the Choir of 
St. John Lateran, Kome, from 1759 to 1792. 
London, Burns. 

Tu1s Mass is a very favourable specimen of that 

simple counterpoint which, in the hands of a se- 

es. ol writer, is bold and unsatisfactory, but 
which has a charm peculiar to itself, when ma- 
naged with the ease and appropriateness which 





characterise the sacred compositions of the best 
Italian ecclesiastical composers. Casali is one of 
those charming older Italian musicians, whose 
works are too little known in England, but which, 
in our judgment, are especially fitted for use in the 
present improving, though still defective condi- 
tion of our Catholic choirs. Eminently vocal in 
their character, they are far better adapted both 
to the voices of boys and singers of moderate 
powers, and to the essential taste of the English 
people, than the more ambitious and chromatic 
compositions of the German school. The Mass 
before us is one of Casali’s most simple works, 
but will gratify all who are content with a pleas- 
ing, devout, and musician-like expression of the 
words of divine service. It is just the kind of 
Mass to fall in with the wants of a choir-master 
who is bringing the resources of a boys’ school 
into play ; and we are convinced that there is no 
tolerably large school in the country which, with 
a year or two’s drilling, might not furnish a suf- 
ficent number of children able to sing it with all 
needful precision and delicacy of execution. 
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THE POSITION OF ALTARS IN CHURCHES. 


[A CORRESPONDENT requests us to insert the 
following important extract from Martene’s cele- 
brated work, De antiquis Ecclesia Ritibus, in re- 
ference to the use or douse of rood-screens. | 

“ The old altars were not always, as commonly 
in the present day, fixed into the wall, but they 
were generally placed in the middle of the church, 
in order that the celebrating priest might be more 
easily seen from every side. Eusebius, describing 
a very celebrated church, built at Tyre by Paul- 
inus, says (book x, c. 4), ‘ He placed the holy of 
holies, that is, the altar, in the middle of the 
building ; and that this sacred spot might be in- 
accessible to the multitude, he surrounded it with 
wooden rails.’ 

*“On Mount Olivet, on the very place where 
Christ ascended into heaven, there is a round 
church, without a roof, in the middle of which, 
i.e. on the spot whence the Lord went up, is the 
altar, in the open air, upon which the solemnity 
of the Mass is celebrated, as the monk Bernard 
writes in his Itinerary, c. 14. 

‘In the monastery of Selgestadium, founded 
hy the Emperor Lewis, the altar ‘ of the Saviour’ 
was placed in the middle of the church. Lastly, 
at Kome, in the Catacombs, is an altar, under 
which is a kind of well of squared stone, where 
the bodies of the Apostles were for a time, as 
Mabillon relates in his Journey in Italy. There 
are also many churches in Rome and other cities 
ofltaly, where, at the present day, we see the altar 
placed in the middle of the church.”—De anti- 
quis Ecclesia Ritibus, lib. i. c. 3, art. vi. § 10. 





SEDILIA AND STOOLS. 
. To the Editor of the Rambler. 
s1n,—I should be glad to be allowed, through 
your columns, to ask a question on one of the 
subjects alluded to by Mr. Pugin, in his letter 
addressed a week or two since to the Editor 
of the Tablet, on Christian art. In speaking of 


| 











Sedilia, he says some, in place of them, would 
introduce ‘‘Stools.”” What objection is there ar- 


tistically or liturgically to those Sedilia, formed 
(as has be 

churches) with the usual recess, arch, and ca- 
nopy, but with a movable seat instead of a fixed 
one! It appears to me they obviate all the dif- 
ficulty, for they effectually prevent all injury to 
the vestment, and do not supersede that most 
beautiful feature of an ancient chancel. Mr. 


en the case in one or more of our recent 


Pugin does not attempt to gainsay the fact, that 


the fixed seats are destructive to vestments, but 
contents himself by stating that our forefathers 
sat on fixed seats with more costly vestments. 
This may be true, but our forefathers’ means to 
reinstate damage of this kind were very different 
to ours; and I really cannot yet see why, for mere 
antiquity’s sake, we are to destroy things which it 
is difficult to replace, especially when it can be 
avoided without sacrificing the beauties of the 
recess and canopy. Indeed, these latter are by 
no means essentials even for the sake of anti- 
quity. How many examples are there, in ancient 
churches, of the Sedilia being formed by the in- 
ternal sill of the easternmost window on the south 
side of the chancel being lowered to form the 
seat; and other examples there are, as at Wood 


Eaton, Oxfordshire, where the Sedilia are formed 


by a mere plain stone bench, projecting from the 
wall, without recess or canopy at all. This would, 


I think, be unwise to follow, because we should 


lose the elegant addenda of the arched recesses ; 


but whether itis artistically or liturgically wron 
to insert therein movable seats or stools, inated 
of fixed ones, I now wait to know. Iam inclined 
to believe it is not, and I shall hold this opinion 
until good argument, and not mere dogma, is 
adduced to shew the contrary. I should be the 
last in the world to approve a departure from 
ancient custom, excepting in cases of absolute 
necessity ; and as it is necessity that often obliges 
even Mr. Pugin to build his chancels (as at St. 
George's) of half their ancient proportions, and 
to make his buildings low and dwarfish to a 
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painful degree; so I submit necessity obliges us 
to use every means of preserving me costly fur- 
niture as ecclesiastical vestments from destruc- 
tion, and especially where it can be done without 
losing the beauty of the ancient forms. If fixed 
seats, in the olden manner, do not injure the vest- 
ments, then let us, in the name and for the love 
of venerable antiquity, retain them; but if they 
do, and this is the opinion of all the ecclesiastics 
I have heard speak on the subject, I cannot yet 
see why we should not adopt some other plan. I 
fear very much that Mr. Pugin will do the cause 
of Christian art much more harm than good, ifhe 
insists on inconvenient trifles like this ; and that 
if an ecclesiastic finds he cannot have Sedilia 
without injuring his vestments, he is very likely 
indeed to dispense with them altogether ; a re- 
sult which none would regret more than Mr. 
Pugin, or your humble servant, 
A Lover or CHRISTIAN ART. 





SCREENS AND THE QUARANT’ ORE. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 
Rome, Aug. 26, 1848. 


} Srr,—I have no desire to enter upon the real 
points at issue in the controversy now pending as 
to the revival of rood-screens in English churches; 
nevertheless, as a looker-on, taking a great inte- 
rest in the discussion, 1 am anxious to disencum- 
ber it of one or two mis-statements, which my 
residence here enables me to correct. 

The first occurs in one of ‘“* T. W. M.’s” com- 
munications to the Tablet, in which he adduces, 
in behalf of screens, the authority of the Sistine 
Chapel. Now, although it is quite true that this 
chapel is divided into two parts, it is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that this division separates the 
laity fromtheclergy. If‘ T.W.M.’s” informants 
were ever prevented from entering, it was not 
because they were laics, but because they wore a 
morning coat, or had come too late ; I can assure 
them most confidently, that the only passport re- 
quired is to be in full dress, and to come before the 
limited space is overcrammed. I am no cleric 
myself, yet I have been constantly present at the 
functions in the Papal chapels during the last 
two years, and quite as frequently within the 
screen as without it. Instead, therefore, of the 
existence of the screen in the Sistine Chapel 
being an argument in favour of their adoption 
amongst ourselves, I would suggest whether the 
entire neglect of its use, as a barrier against the 
entrance of the laity into more holy places, in 
the immediate presence of the Pope and the Sa- 
cred College, be not much more of an argument 
against them. How far the example of the Papal 
chapel is of authority at all, is another question, 
on which I will not enter; but its weight, what- 
ever it be, certainly tells against rood-screens 
rather than for them. 

The second point, on which I wish to say a few 
words, is in the letter of your correspondent 
“Q.” “De gustibus non est disputandum ;” 
und therefore I will say nothing of his judg- 
ment upon the “ bad taste” of the illumination 
in the Gest on occasion of the Quarant’ Ore, 
though I strongly suspect that, had he ever seen 
it, he would be very glad to see it again. But 
his remarks upon that most touching devotion 
itself I have read (and I can answer for many 


others in this place) with very sincere pain. If 


rood-screens cannot be defended without depre- 
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ciating such a devotion as this, I think most 
people would not hesitate as to which could most 
easily be dispensed with. But happily our ec- 
clesiastical authorities do not appear inclined to 
subscribe to his opinions upon this matter: and 
I trust that the Catholics of London, by flocking 
in numbers to the Quarant’ Ore at St. George’s, 
to which I see, by an advertisement in the Tadlet, 
that they have been invited, will have thoroughly 
disproved his startling assertion, that the devo- 
tion in question is not suited to the English ! 

That the English branch of the Church Catho- 
lic should assimilate itself to the Romen in every 
minute detail, such as the architecture and in- 
ternal arrangement of her churches, or the shape 
of her ecclesiastical vestments, there are few, I 
presume, if any, who would have the bad taste 
(as both “Q.” and I should agree in calling it) 
to consider desirable; but a solemn and imposing 
devotion in honour of the Adorable Presence, 
which is renewed year by year by the Head of 
the Church himself, attended by the College of 
Cardinals, and with every circumstance of pomp 
and magnificence, in which the faithful, brought 
together in this city from every part of the world, 
find a never-failing source of consolation, and 
for whose encouragement various Pontiffs have 
granted the most ample indulgences, —surely a 
devotion such as this is a very different matter ; 
surely in this, to be Roman is to be Christian, to 
be Catholic; and I am at a loss to understand 
upon what principles an English Catholic can 
wish to be exempt from it, or why he should 
think it to be unsuited to his fellow-countrymen. 
I have pretty constantly visited the churches of 
the Quarant’ Ore during my residence in Rome ; 
yet I have never observed myself, or heard it 
observed by others, that the colleges of the Eng- 
lish, the Scotch, or the Lrish are less frequent in 
their attendance than those of the Greeks, the 
Armenians, the Germans, or the Romans them- 
selves. 

However, the particular point in ‘ Q.’s” com- 
munication, upon which I wished to remark, is a 
question of fact. He says, that the few who will 
tind themselves watching before the Blessed Sa- 
crament, could easily arrange themselves so as to 
look between the bars and open tracery of a light 
rood-screen. But he would scarcely have writ- 
ten this, I think, had he ever had the privilege of 
being present at a Quarant’ Ore in this city. 
How it is celebrated elsewhere, or how it would 
be celebrated in England, if the devotion could 
be habitually introduced there, I know not; but 
I can truly say, that here I have never once seen 
so small a number that they could have easily 
arranged themselves in the way he proposes. 
I have frequently entered some of the largest 
churches in Rome, and found them nearly full on 
these occasions; and I should say that from 150 
to 200 would be about the ordinary number. 
1 only wish that “ Q.’’ could be suddenly trans- 
ported into the midst of these scenes, where the 
author of the Mores Catholici tells us (book i. 
ch, 2) that “artists repair to behold the sweet 
and saintly faces of the poor,” and I feel econ- 
fident he would be loath to pass so heavy a sen- 
tence upon his countrymen, as to say that the 
devotion is ‘ essentially Italian.” 

These remarks will reach you too late for your 
September number ; nevertheless, if nobody living 
nearer home has anticipated me in them, you 
may perhaps think them worth inserting at some 
future time. [I am, &c, Ss. 
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ROOD-SCREENS. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Srx,— Your correspondent “ H.” seems to 
have expected that I should offer some reply to 
his comments, and particularly to the “ serious 
charges” which, for the second time, he has 
brought against me. You will, perhaps, allow 
me to assure him, that it was not from indiffer- 
ence, still less from disrespect, that I remained 
silent, but simply because I thought such charges 
might very safely be left to the judgment of your 
readers. If every body who talks, like Mr. Ke- 
nelm Digby, of what it has long been usual to 
style “ the ages of faith,” is interpreted to mean, 
that true faith no longer exists; or if to speak of 
a period when, in an eminent degree, “ men 
were loving and reverent,” implies that love 
and reverence are now unknown; the “ serious 
charges” of my opponent must be addressed, not 
to me alone, but to many thousands of persons 
who, for some centuries together, have been in 
the habit of using such expressions. Far from 
thinking it necessary to “ reply” to such a cen- 
sure as this, I ean only express my regret that 
your correspondent should have thought fit to 
reiterate, instead of recalling it. 

And when he asks, what I can ‘‘ mean by say- 
ing that the faith has been more sorely perilled 
during the last 300 years than it was before?” 
and founds upon the question a somewhat un- 
amiable sneer at “ these architectural gentle- 
men ;”’ my answer is, that I am not obliged to 
explain the possible meaning of words which I 
never used. It would really be just as well if 
wople would reserve their solemn admonitions 
for a suitable occasion, and not superfluously em- 
bitter a simple discussion about chancel-screens, 
by insinuating “ serious charges,” or by myste- 
riously hinting that an opponent would do well 
to consider, whether he can use this or that ex- 
pression, ** and remain a Catholic!’ What good 
can come of using random words like these ? 

If “ H.” had cited any authorities against 
rood-screens, or even produced any new argu- 
ments in proof of their unsuitableness, I should 
have examined them with the utmost attention. 
But has he done so? The avowal that he greatly 
ilislikes screens, and finds them an impediment 
rather than an assistance to devotion, is neither 
an authority nor an argument; at least, it is not 
n conclusive one. And when he complains that 
his own assertions are not “‘ answered,” is it too 
much to inquire why he himself takes no notice 
whatever of the facts and testimonies which have 
been quoted on the other side? Let me now in- 
vite his attention to one which I forwarded to you 
[ vol. ii. p. 388]. Your correspondent “ X.” had 
argued that the “ new offices” of Exposition and 
Benediction were obviously incompatible with 
rood-sereens ; and “ H.,” if I may say it without 
offence, only repeats the same argument in less 
eloquent terms. For this reason, I sent to you 
the decisive words of Pope Benedict XIV., than 
whom, I believe, there is no higher liturgical au- 
thority. That most learned Pontiff says, in pre- 
scribing the rule of Exposition, 66 Sphira tamen 

velo adoperta ita sit, ut Sacre Hostie adspectus 
unpediatur.”” He did not, therefore, agree with 
your correspondent in his notion of this sacred 
rite; and | hope I may prefer the authority of 
Benedict XIV. to that of “ H.” or “ X.,” and 


still ** remain a Catholic,” though a very unwor- 
thy one. : : 
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With regard to Thiers, whose character “‘ H,” 
seeks to disparage, by quoting an expression of 
M. Gueranger, 1 was not ignorant that some of 
his language—as in his work on Superstitions— 
has been considered rash and extravagant; but I 
referred only to his treatises on Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and on the history of rood- 
screens. Both these works have been praised by 
the greatest liturgical writers ; the former being 
most warmly eulogised by Benedict XIV., Car- 
dinal Bona, bea Martene, and others ; the latter 
by Cardinal Bona, the learned D’Achery, and 
many more. The great fact to which I wished 
to call attention, in connexion with his exceed- 
ingly valuable treatises, was this, that his well- 
known views on the subject of Exposition, which 
are utterly opposed to those of the modern anti- 
screen party, were embraced, with acclamation, 
by the greatest liturgical writers who ever lived. 
Surely ‘* H.” would do better to answer such 
authorities as these, if he can, than to complain 
that he is not answered himself. But the truth 
is, and I am convinced that people will soon find 
this out, that all the authorities are on the same 
side. 1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. W. M. 


P.S.—I had almost forgotten to say, that 
‘* H.” is a little unfair in making me call St. 
Peter’s, with its vast piers and chapels, “a 
room ;” though I am far indeed from sharing his 
unmixed admiration of a building in which, as any 
well-educated architect would tell him, and as 
scientific people have remarked a thousand times, 
some of the most elementary rules of Christian 
architecture are flagrantly violated. He says: 
‘It tries one’s patience to hear ‘T. W. M.’ 
speak of ‘ Christian art’ as ‘ existing only in the 
monuments of the past,’ at a time when it gave 
birth to St. Peter’s at Rome.”” Now, I should 
deem it a blessed privilege indeed to kneel, but 
for one half-hour, in a church hallowed by such 
sacred and inestimable relics as those which it is 
the special glory of St. Peter’s to possess; but 
the assertion, that the true principles of “ Chris- 
tian art” are exhibited in its construction, though 
it would not at all “try my patience,” would 
certainly excite my astonishment. There are 
probably few great churches in Christendom 
where the rules and traditions of Christian art 
are more conspicuously outraged. Scarcely was 
Bramante dead, when the architects who were 
appointed to complete his unfinished design 
poimted out the disproportion between the cu- 
— and the pillars destined to support it; the 
atter were already tottering. This was a bad 
beginning. Raphael came next, and proposed a 
Latin cross with three naves. His plan was pre- 
ferred by all the competent judges; but the ori- 
ginal defect, and the want of due solidity in the 
existing foundation, unhappily forced him to 
abandon it. Leo X. had now taken the place of 
Julius II., and the influence of his Florentine 
masters, and of Marsilius, who addressed his im- 
passioned disciples as ‘‘ my brethren in Plato,” 
was soon manifested. Italy was about to bid a 
long adieu to “* Christian art.”” The only recog- 
nised models of form were henceforth to be those 
which Pagan antiquity had left. Vitruvius was 
translated for the special use of Raphael, who 
did not neglect his precepts. Even Raphael, 
once so pure, could not escape the infection of 
such an age. St. Peter's finished as it ot 
and it is indeed a melancholy reflection to think 
what it might have been, and what it is. If your 
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readers will suspend their impatience, they will 
learn before long, from a competent authority, 


how far “ Christian art” was displayed in the | 


building of St. Peter’s. 





ROOD-SCREENS. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Srir,—In No, 33 of the Rambler I made a few 
remarks on some portions of * X.’s”’ articles on 


chancel-screens. 1 wish now briefly to consider 
the legitimate development of “ X.’s” line of ar- 
gument. 


Assuming that continental practice is what he 
imagines it to be, he argues that since other coun- 
tries have discarded chancel-screens and rood- 
lofts, since, as it appears to him, the example of 
the last two or three centuries is against them, 
they must certainly be unsuited for the present 
time; nay, more, that they have been removed 
by “the voice of God !” ell, be it so— what 
follows? It is clear we have no possible right 
to pick out one solitary feature of continental 
practice for our imitation; if we once admit the 
principle “‘ X.” has laid down as regards screens, 
we must be consistent, and carry it on far- 
ther, and apply it to the other features of our 
churches: then Jet us, for instance, apply it to 
east-windows. As to what the practice of France 
and Belgium is concerning these, I suppose there 
can be but one opinion ; ruthlessly, completely, 
and barbarously have they been every where 
destroyed: I cannot call to mind having ob- 
served abroad one east-window (excepting in 
clerestories) which was not blocked up. In the 
north of France the east end of the exterior of the 
church is usually occupied by the churchyard 
rood ; and I remember, in at least one instance, 
having seen the tracery of all the windows excel- 
lently restored, excepting the east-window, which 
remained blocked with the crucifix on the out- 
side. In Belgium, the space left in the exterior 
of the church, by closing up the east-window, has 
generally a painted representation of the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed in a monstrance.* In some 
of the churches in this country also the tracer 
of the side-windows is being opened and restored, 
but there appear no signs of touching those at the 
east-end. I might go on multiplying exainples, 
but it is clearly indisputable that modern conti- 
nental practice is entirely opposed to east-win- 
dows ; let us, therefore, following it, admit rood- 
screens occasionally, but reject east-windows alto- 
gether. 1 might follow out this subject, and shew 
that twisted marble columns, black paint and 
white-wash, &c. &c. are the most appropriate or- 
naments of churches in the nineteenth century ; 
and, profane as it would be to say so, that, accord- 
ing to ‘* X.’s” principles, they have been intro- 
duced by “the voice of the living God.” Of 
course Gothic architecture mustnever be dreamed 
of ; it was doubtless suited for the middle ages, 
but we clearly see that it has been rejected by the 
whole Charch for the last two or three centuries ; 
it is mere antiquarianism to revive it, and we 
must be contented with such modern classic 
buildings as have been erected in our own and 
other countries. 


* This is certainly a curious fact, and I beg to call 
* X.’s” attention to it ; he will give us an inge- 
nious theological disquisition, that the rejection of east- 
windows is a necessary consequence of the new offices. 
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Such appears to me the true development of 
“ X.’s” line of argument ; he cannot justly run a 
tilt at chancel-screens on the ground of their being 
opposed to modern practice, without also apply- 
ing the same rule to the other portions, and like- 
wise to the architecture of a church, If, then, we 
are bound to follow other countries, let us do so 
fully, and give up Gothic architecture ; but if (as 
I think) we are under no obligation to do so, let 
us try to improve their taste; and I believe that 
even now we are being closely followed by them, 
and that Gothic architecture and ancient arrange- 


| ments will be restored both in France and Bel- 


gium.* ‘X.” allows that perhaps rood-screens 
were more numerous in the middle ages in Eng- 
land than elsewhere,—why should it not be 
so now? At least his admission proves that 
Englishmen then did not think it necessary to 
imitate foreigners. He moreover chiefly urges 
Roman example as against screens ; does he wish 
us to believe that at the period screens were uni- 
versal in England they were equally so in Rome, 
and that, in those ages, our churches were built 
after the Roman fashion? I should think not; 
neither are we bound to imitate them now. Again, 
if in England the legitimate development of the 
offices of Benediction and Exposition had been to 
remove screens, we should certainly have been 
able to trace signs of such a change, which would 
never have taken place in a moment, but would 
have been gradually brought about, by lighten- 
ing the old screens, and by omitting them in the 
new churches: but what is the fact? The offices 
in question were instituted in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and from that period to the fifteenth, it is 
undeniable that rood-screens were made closer 
and more impervious to the sight than at any pre- 
vious time, and that they were not only placed 
in all new churches, but were constantly erected 
in place of screens of earlier date in older struc- 
tures. 

In this day’s Rambler, I wish to add a few 
words respecting ‘‘ H.’s”’ article on the same sub- 
ject, which I have just read. He says, “‘ Even in 
churches abroad, where rood-screens remain (and 
I beg the attention of your correspondent ‘ Y.’ 
to this), I believe I am correct in saying that 
Benediction is never given from behind them ; at 
least I am quite certain that it is far more common 
to give it from one of the side-altars, usually either 
that of the Blessed Sacrament or of the Blessed 
Virgin.” Inanswer to this, I beg to assure *‘ H.” 
that he is quite mistaken; it is true that the Be- 
nediction is frequently given from a side-altar, 
especially on week-day evenings ;+ but in the 
churches to which I allude, it is also given from the 
high-altar, behind the screen, at least once a week, 
namely, after Vespers on Sundays; and I have 
assisted at Benediction in a cathedral where cer- 
tainly not a dozen persons in the nave could pos- 
sibly see into the chancel, a temporary altar being 
placed opposite the rood-screen doors. Y. 


* A new charch just built at Bruges is of a modern- 
ised Gothic, which might have passed current in England 
about the period St. John’s Wood Chapel was built ; the 
new stalls at Antwerp, and the exterior restorations 
at Malines, shew that ~— progress is being made in 
pointed architecture in um—the same may be said 
of several works in Brussels—-both in the interior and 
exterior of churches, 

+ In Notre Dame, Bruges, it is given from the high- 
altar on week evenings ; this church has a close screen. 


*,* We have been obliged to abbreviate our cor- 
respondent’s letter, through want of space. 
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CATHOLIC MIDDLE SCHOOL. 


Tuosk who are not personally acquainted with 
the state of Catholic education in London have 
srobably little idea of the difficulty which is felt 
ty persons of small income, who desire to give 
their children a solid and liberal education with- 
out imperilling their faith, Protestant commer- 
cial siesta in London is bad enough, but 
Catholic commercial education is still worse. The 
Catholic body has been far from being exempt 
from that most mischievous notion which pre- 
vails in all classes, that every body who can do 
nothing else can teach. Just as every man who 
wants to get his bread by trade, and yet preserve 
the name of a gentleman, turns wine-merchant, 
and sells his compounds to poison the stomachs 
of mankind ; so every luckless wight whose wits 
and means are insufficient to enable him to gain 
a livelihood by any other more profitable occu- 
pation, straightway sets up a school, and enlight- 
ens the minds of the young on all the various 
branches of human knowledge. The result is, 
of course, much the same as that which might be 
expected from the labours of a blacksmith turned 
jeweller, or a ploughman set to rear delicate hot- 
house plants. English schools generally are a 
disgrace to the land, and a downright imposition 
upon simple fathers and mothers. 

We do not mean to say that there have not 
been hitherto certain exceptions to this rule; but 
nevertheless we are unfeignedly rejoiced to see 
that there is a prospect of the establishment of a 
good Catholic school in London, for the education 
of the sons of tradesmen and other persons of 
limited income. The institution is under the 
management of a committee of gentlemen, lay 
and clerical, of ost competent judgment. Dr. 
Wiseman is patron of the school; and a certain 
sum of money is guaranteed by a few zealous 
individuals in different parts of the country to 
carry the undertaking through its early difficul- 
ties. Mr. J. M. Glenie, formerly of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, is to be the head-master, and is, in 
every respect, a gentleman qualified for the task 
he has undertaken; and he will be assisted by 
others, who will combine with him in furnishing 
a thoroughly good course of instruction for boys 
who are designed for commercial pursuits, or a 
may desire, as they grow older, to enter the Ca- 
tholie colleges in different parts of England. The 
religious instruction will, we believe, be under- 
taken by the Rev. Mr. Kyan; and the institution 
enjoys the favour and patronage of the London 
clergy generally. At the same time Protestant 
children will be admitted to the secular course of 
mstruction alone, on their parents signifying 
their desire to that effect. ’ 

_ The terms for day-scholars are 6/. 6s. a-year, 
including all expenses, except books and  sta- 
Honery. Any information on the subject will 
be gladly furnished by the head-master, J. M. 
Glee Ea 05 Albany Strats Regents Park 
Chepstow Villas, BY B. i. Thompson, Esq., ‘ 
ses edith anes 2 a swater, with whoin all par- 

y be disposed to assist the undertak- 


ing, by contributi e 
ng to the guarantee fund, are 
requested to communicate. 
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THE BISHOP OF LUXEMBOURG. 


Many of our readers must have remarked, among 
the foreign prelates who assisted at the opening of 
St. George’s Church, the Bishop of Luxembourg, 
Monsignor Laurent; the humility of this prelate 
is, however, so great, that comparatively few 
among them were probably aware that the Bishop, 
_ who spoke so little, and who kept himself as much 
as possible in the background, was a man as emi- 
nent for his great talents, as for his piety and 
virtues. 

Bishop Laurent has always been marked out 
for hatred by the enemies of God and his Church, 
When a simple curate in the neighbourhood of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, his native town, he distinguished 
himself as the friend and supporter of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne ; and when, later, he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Chersonesus, and appointed Vicar 
Apostolic at Hamburg, his well-known piety and 
zeal were so much dreaded by the lax Catholics 
in that town—among whom, I grieve to say it, 
were some of the clergy—that they exerted their 
influence with the authorities to have him refused 
admittance into the city. 

Finding it impossible even to enter his Vica- 
riate, Monsignor Laurent proceeded to Rome, 
where he lived for some years in the practice of 
the apostolic virtues ; and when, towards the close 
of the year 1841, it was decided to appoint a Ger- 
man Bishop to the separate Vicariate of Luxem- 
bourg, it was upon him that Gregory XVI. cast 
his eyes. But though the people are Catholics, 
as the Duchy of Luxembourg is subject to a Pro- 
testant king (the King of Holland), the Pope 
scarcely dared to appoint a prelate who might be 
so obnoxious to the court. And it was not until 
petitions for his appointment had been sent in 
from the clergy, the neighbouring Bishops, and 
even at last by the King himself, that he was de- 
finitively appointed to Luxembourg. It was upon 
the occasion of his leaving the Holy City that, 
though a St. Francis of Sales in meekness and 
charity, the Roman journals, which regretted his 
departure, gave him the title of “‘the sword of 
| Rome” (a spada di Roma). 

Arrived in Luxembourg, the Bishop found the 
bureaucracy of the town composed of the intidel 
freemason party ; and it is almost needless to say 
that from the first he was exposed to their enmity. 
It would be impossible to go into details of the 
many plots by which they tried to ruin him with 
the King, though happily without success, that 
prince having tormed a personal friendship for 
the Bishop, until the present year, when, for a 
moment, God “agpeenages them to appear to tri- 
umph. Searecely was the Revolution of the 24th 
February known at Luxembourg, when the French 
party, among whom was the greater part of the 
public functionaries, conceived the project of over- 
turning the authority of the King Grand-Duke, 
and of uniting the Duchy of Luxembourg to the 
French Republic. Their emissaries traversed the 
country in every direction, exciting the people 
against the Dutch Government, and persuading 
them that vexations which had caused discontent 
_ for several years were the fault of the King; 
| when, in fact, they were rather the work of their 
| own party, Several revolutionary assemblies took 
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place in the principal towns ; but, as the speeches 
pronounced were quite as violent against religion, 
the clergy» and the Bishop, as against the govern- 
ment, the people of Luxembourg, who are emi- 
nent for their attachment to religion, soon 
to distrust those who pretended to be their friends, 
and to give up attending their reunions. Still, 
in many places the tri-coloured flag was placed 
upon the steeples of the churches, and upon the 
town-halls, in spite of the opposition of the clergy. 
Meanwhile, in the town of Luxembourg these 
meetings took place ema and the 15th and 
16th of March was open! ed of as the epoch 
when the movement should break out. For this 
purpose, a great meeting of all the freemason 


rty of the country was convened at the Hotel of | 


uxembourg. 

The Catholic party, however, had not been an 
unmoved witness of all these proceedings against 
government and religion, and as the avowed object 
of the meeting was only to send a petition to the 
King Grand-Duke for the redress of certain griev- 
ances, a great many of them determined to at- 
tend; and this becoming known to the opposite 
party, who saw that their real objects would be 
defeated, they gave up the idea of the meeting, 
and announced instead, that a petition should lie 
for signature at the same hotel, addressed to the 
King, and demanding, among other things, the 
dismissal of the Vicar-Apostolic; this was no 
sooner known to the Catholics, than they pre- 
pared a counter-petition, which lay for signature 
in a place near the church, where crowds of people 
hastened to sign it. 

It was the 15th of March: and though there 
was great agitation in the town, which was filled 
by the inhabitants of the country, and the other 
towns of the Duchy, nothing was done by the 
authorities to preserve public tranquillity. But 
this inaction was a surprise to no one; for the 
sympathy of the most part of the public func- 
tionaries for the authors of the plot was well 
known. The fury of these latter, when soos 
found that their projects were about to fail, throug 
the good sense of the people, was unbounded ; 
and one of them, the Advocate Munchen, made 
his way into the place where the Catholic petition 
lay, and publicly insulted the persons who pre- 
sided at its signature ; he was, ecm, expelled 
by the people. 

The report now spread that the enemies of the 
Bishop meditated a coup-de-main against him,— 
that they were coming to break the windows of 
his house, and to force him to quit the town. 
The report was not without foundation; for one 
of the chiefs of the party, M. B—, a rich manu- 
facturer, had actually offered money to his work- 
men if they would break the Bishop’s windows ; 
and the commander of the fortress, General de 
Wulffen, offered Monsignor Laurent a guard, 
which, however, he mone not accept. 

Meanwhile the agitation of the people became 
extreme ; crowds collected in different quarters, 
and at last mischief-makers engaged them to at- 
tack the house of the burgomaster, a rich mer- 
chant, who, the preceding winter, had profited by 
the general distress to make speculations in 
grain. They broke his windows, and did eon- 
siderable damage ; and it was not until the fol- 
lowing day that the assemblages were put a stop 
to. The councillors, however, were determined 
to turn these disturbances to account against the 

Bishop; and a false report of the affair was drawn 
up by them, and sent off to M. de Blochhausen, 
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Chancellor of the Grand Duchy, and a bitter 
enemy of Monsignor Laurent, in which he was 
represented as the cause of the riots, and his dis- 
missal requested as the only means of re-establish- 
ing order. One of the councillors, however, M. 
Teck, a conscientious and energetic man, refused 
to sign this lying paper, and at the same time 
sent in his resignation. 

The Bishop, meanwhile, seeing the great dan- 
ger of a general insurrection throughout the Duch 
against the government, on the 18th March ad- 
dressed a pastoral letter to the clergy and faithful 
of his diocese, in which he exhorted them to 
abstain from every revolutionary demonstration, 
reminded them of their duties to the King Grand- 
Duke, and forbade the clergy to allow foreign 
flags to be placed upon the church-steeples. The 
pastoral produced the best effects every where ; 
the French flags disappeared, and by degrees 
tranquillity was re-established in the country ; 
while the King, having learned the Bishop’s con- 
duct on this occasion, wrote a letter to him, dated 
the 2d April, to express his satisfaction, and to 
engage him to continue the same line of conduct. 

nfortunately, other measures had been taken 
at the Hague; the Chancellor de Blochhausen 
had sent the lying report about Monsignor 
Laurent to the Dutch ambassador at Rome, with 
the express demand, ‘that Monsignor Laurent 
should be removed from Luxembourg,— that an- 
other destination should be given to him, and 
that he should be replaced immediately.” This 
demand, however, was not granted by Cardinal 
Franzoni, prefect of the Propaganda, and, as 
such, superior of all Vicars Apostolic ; he would 
only consent to a er dismissel ; and, on 
his part, made the formal demand, that the re- 
placement of the Bishop by a Pro-vicar should 
merely be provisional. The letter by which Car- 
dinal Franzoni made known to Monsignor Lau- 
rent the necessity of quitting Luxembourg for 
a time, is dated 8th April; by a singular and 
providential coincidence, it was on that very day 
that the Bishop’s most bitter enemy, the Chan- 
cellor de Blochhausen, was dismissed from his 
functions by the King, for the following reasons : 
M. de Blochhausen, in submitting to the King 
the report sent in by the grand-ducal govern- 
ment, had suppressed the protestation and resig- 
nation of Councillor Teck ; besides this, fearing 
not to succeed at Rome in his negotiations against 
Monsignor Laurent, he tried to incite the Kin 
to take violent measures against the Bishop ; an 
these attempts having failed, he wrote such inso- 
lent letters to his Majesty, that he received his 
dismissal from the functions of Chancellor of the 
Grand Duchy by royal rescript, dated 8th April. 

Meanwhile the letters of Cardinal Franzoni 
arrived at the Hague and at Luxembourg, and 
were communicated to the Bishop the 30th April. 
Monsignor Laurent, as an obedient son of the 
Church and the Holy See, obeyed without delay, 
and made known to his clergy and people the 
orders he had received from Rome in an admi- 
rable circular, which we would gladly transcribe 
entire did s rmit. In this circular he gave 
the letter from Cardinal Franzoni at full length, 
by which he was desired to quit the Grand Duchy 
for a time, and to refrain from the administra- 
tion of his vicariate, for which a Pro-vicar was to 
be appointed by Bishop Zwysen, the former vice- 
superior of the Dutch missions, who was fur- 
nished with necessary powers by the Pope. Car- 
dinal Franzoni, though. he alludes to the well- 
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known zeal of Monsignor Laurent, mentions the 
charge made against him of imprudence. The 
Bishop then continues to speak of the charges 
made against him, and alludes to the facts well 
known to all the inhabitants of Luxembourg, 
that so far from his having had any thing to do 
with the troubles, they had been provoked by his 
enemies, who were equally the enemies of the 
Chureh, while he, on the contrary, had, in his 
circular, exhorted the people to abstain from all 
sedition. The Bishop's letter finished by invok- 
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ing blessings on his people, and praying for the | 


pardon of his enemies, and he desired the clergy 
to remember him when they offered the holy Sa- 
erifice, and recommend him to the prayers of 
their people. The same day he left the town 
moh and without taking leave of any one, 
in order that no disturbance in his favour might 
take place. 

He quitted the town the eve of the day in which 
the delegates of his clergy, to the number of forty- 
eight, had been convened to assemble for the first 
time in a diocesan synod. Instead of meeting, as 
they had expected, with their beloved pastor, these 
good priests learned with the most heart-felt sor- 
row, that he who had convoked them had been 
obliged to desert them, and was now an exile. 
The day which ought to have been a day of joy 
was changed into a day of mourning. 

The synod having met, however, could not se- 
parate without attempting to enlighten the King 
as well as the Holy See upon the facts that had 
been falsely imputed to the Bishop, with a view 
to procuring his return. With this view two ad- 
dresses were prepared, one to the King, the other 
to the Holy Father, in which, after expressing 
the grief that the departure of their Bishop caused 
them, they consoled themselves with the thought 
that it was but temporary ; they begged the King 
to institute a strict inquiry into the accusations 
against Monsignor Laurent, and, in case of his 
innocence being established, to re-instate him in 
his dignity. At the same time, in the address to 
the Pope, they maintained the demand they had 
made to the King, adding, that the injury done 
to their chief, fell upon the whole of the clergy. 
They also expressed the wish to preserve an in- 
dependent administration (M. de Blochhausen 
having proposed to re-incorporate the Grand 
Duchy in the diocese of Treves) ; and, above all, 
they requested that the Grand Duchy should be 
erected into a titular Bishopric. The president 
of the great Episcopal Seminary was charged by 
the synod with the duty of carrying these papers 
to the Hague, and presenting them to the King. 

The synod also ordered public prayers in all 
the churches of the Duchy for the return of the 
Bishop,— prayers which every where attracted 
immense crowds of the faithful. The churches 
were every where frequented as in times as of 
— calamities, and even the enemies of the 

sishop were struck with this general manifesta- 
tion. Petitions also commenced throughout all 
the country for his return; and in the town of 
see ep are slone, which Only possesses a popu- 
pr ok A a souls, the petition for the return 
th Fay p Was signed by nearly 3000 heads of 


, Meanwhile, another affair turned to the confu- 
sion of the enemies of the Bishop. Immediately 
alter the troubles of the 15th and 16th March, the 
grand-ducal f£overnment had set on foot an inquiry 
against the — in order to prove his partici- 
pation in them. This inquiry was condueted with 


| been pronounced in the insurrection. 
_ addresses from the cler 


the most revolting partiality ; more than 150 wit- 
nesses were examined, and yet not a shadow of 
proof could be found against the Bishop, so that 
the authorities found themselves obliged to aban- 
don the inquiry in the middle. This happened 
before the departure of the Bishop, to whom the 
civil governor, M. de Lafontaine, was himself 
obliged to declare that his name had not once 
When the 
were delivered to the 
King, he received them with the greatest benevo- 
lence, and immediately ordered that the inter- 
rupted inquiry should be proceeded with and fin- 
ished with the least possible delay. 

In the mean time the choice of the Pro-vicar 
by Monsignor Zwysen shewed very evidently what 


_ was his opinion of the affair. He appointed to 


this office the Abbé Adames, secretary of Bisho 
Laurent, and consequently acquainted with all 
his plans for the administration of the vicariate. 
The new Pro-vicar fully justified the confidence 
of Monsignor Zwysen. A circular addressed by 
him to the elergy and people of the Duchy, dated 
the 15th May, is filled with eulogiums on the 
Bishop, and regrets for his departure ; he in- 


_ sists anew, however, that the separation is but 


temporary, and expressing his hope that they 


_ may soon again see their beloved pastor reinstated 
_ in his dignities, recommends the continuation of 


the prayers for his return. 
This circular exasperated Monsignor Laurent’s 
enemies. They began to comprehend that they 


_ must make some public and solemn demonstra- 


tion to render this return impossible. Therefore 
at the meeting of the states of the Grand a 
in answer to certain questions of some of the 
members, the Council of Government did not 
hesitate to pronounce two official lies: Ist, That 
the negotiations with the Holy See for the remo- 
val of Monsignor Laurent were anterior to the 
events of the 15th and 16th of March, and con- 
sequently not caused by these events; and 2d, 
that the recall of the Viear Apostolic, consented to 
by the Pope, was definitive. 

This declaration was printed, and distributed 
every where through the province; but the de- 
nial soon appeared, and the Council of the Go- 
vernment was convicted of imposture. This de- 
nial is contained in a circular from M. Adames, 
the Pro-vicar, to the deans and curates of the 
vicariate, dated the 4thof June. In this circular 
M. Adames communicates to the clergy a letter 
he had received from M. Wurth Paquet, who had 


_ been charged provisionally with the affairs of 


the chancellorship of Luxembourg, by which he 
proves that the declaration of the Council was 
quite false. He finishes by adding that the in- 
quiry was now terminated, and entirely in the 
Bishop’s favour, and that there was now every 
reason to hope that the affront offered to the 
clergy of Luxembourg, in the person of their 
chiet, would soon be repaired. 

And this wish was accomplished. On his re- 
turn from London, after assisting at the opening 
of St. George’sChurch, Monsignor Laurent passed 
by the Hague, where he me ge interview with 
the King, who expressed himself towards him in 
the most flattering terms. He then returned to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where he had resided in the 
bosom of his family during his exile from his 
diocese; and on the 14th of August, the eve of 
the Assumption of that dear Mother to whom he 
is the most tender of sons, Monsignor Laurent 
received a most kind and gracious letter from 
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Pope Pius IX., announcing to him his return to 
his cherished flock, The day was not then fixed, 
but it was not long delayed ; and on the follow- 
ing Monday, the 31st of August, Monsignor Lau- 
rent re-entered Luxembourg, filling the hearts of 
the faithful people, who had prayed so well for 
his return, with joy and gratitude. We cannot 
better finish this account than by transcribing 
the following letter, written by our Holy Father, 
upon the occasion of this return : 


To our Venerable Brother John Theodore Laurent, 
Bishop of Chersonesus, and Vicar Apostolic of 
Luxembourg, in the kingdom of Holland. 

PIUS IX. POPE. 

Venerable Brother, salutation and apostolic 
benediction. 

We believe that we shall do a thing agree- 
able to you in addressing to you on your return to 
Leaunhente, a letter full of marks of our affec- 
tion for you. We know how great is the vener- 
ation that you have vowed to us, and that it is 
this which causes you so much joy and happiness 
in the testimony that we give you of our benevo- 
lence. We desire ardently that you should be 
persuaded that we have never varied in the es- 
teem that we have conceived for your remarkable 
zeal for the defence and the propagation of reli- 
gion, as well as for your virtue, of which you 
gave us a new proof in absenting yourself during 
some time, and from deference to us, from your 
apostolic vicariate. We do not doubt that now 
that you re-enter it, you will employ all your 
zeal and all your care to accomplish in it, as you 
have always done, the greatest good to religion. 
We hope that the good and great God will assist 
your pastoral solicitude, and that you will be able 
to produce the most abundant fruits in that part 
of the vineyard of the Lord of which the Aposto- 
lic See has confided to you the administration. 
With this view, we give you most affectionately 
our apostolic benediction, 

Given at Rome at St. Mary Majors, 19th July, 
1848, the third year of our Pontificate. 

Pius P.P. IX. 


May the triumph of this holy Bishop over the 
enemies of religion be only a first-fruits of the 
harvest to follow ! 





LETTERS ON LEBANON. 


THe interesting and important nature of their 
subject is a sufficient introduction for the fol- 
lowing letters, taken from the feuilleton of the 
Univers, to the notice of our readers. The treat- 
ment of the Christians of the Lebanon has fur- 
nished the topic of more than one debate in our 
own House of Commons, and must always form 
that branch of the Eastern question having the 
most affecting claim on our sympathies. How 
great an interest is felt in France on this subject 
is sufficiently shewn by the fact of our contem- 
po devoting its columns to the publication of 
these letters, even in the present time of intense 
excitement on political topics ofa totally different 
nature. It is needless to say that we do not put 
forth M. Boré’s opinions as those held by our- 
selves: our readers will easily dissever those 
dictated by the spirit of Catholic zeal from 
what are mere exhibitions of French nationality. 
Premising this much, we shall personally intro- 
duce the author in the language used by the 
Univers, ‘ These letters have been addressed to 





us by a man whose name is dear to all Catholics, 
and known to all men of learning. M. Eugene 
Boré has been resident in the Bast for many 
years, has visited the principal countries, and is 
acquainted with their different languages. As a 
Catholic, he has studied with a very peculiar at- 
tention and —. those questions that re- 
gard the religious and political position of the 
Lebanon. e now publish the result of his in- 
quiries. M. Boré tells nothing that hé has not 
seen, that he is not himself assured of. His con- 
victions will be contrary to received opinions on 
many points—one reason the more for our making 
them public.” 


LETTER I. 


Statistics of the Christian Population—Ancient State of the 

Mountain and of the ruling Chiefs. 
THe Lebanon is seen by most Catholics in a 
vague and poetic distance, crowned in double 
splendour with the reminiscences of chivalry and 
holy writ. Every thing seen through this en- 
chanted medium loses the proportion and the 
form of reality, to assume that of a religious and 
heroic fiction —a transformation pleasing to the 
imagination, but dangerous both as deceiving the 
senses and misleading the reason. Truth, the 
last expression of a conscientious observation of 
facts and places, is to be preferred. Besides that 
it satisfies and fixes the reason, it discovers, 
moreover, the course that should be taken to 
serve those whom we love. The painter and the 
— of a false or flattering picture soon come 
to be despised, and the efficacy of the remedy 
depends on a just knowledge of the sick man’s 
condition. 

If what we are about to state disconcerts pre- 
conceived opinions, founded on reports more in- 
terested than faithful, and in accordance with 
sympathies more generous than ratiocinative, let 
it not be attributed to a foolish lust of contradic- 
tion, or to a malignant pleasure in destroying re- 
ceived and cherished illusions. We admire the 
indefatigable charity of our Catholics, that, not 
content with relieving the internal miseries of 
France, takes charge of those abroad, and ever 
finds alms and consolation for the foreign bro- 
ther. We applaud the society spontaneously 
formed in favour of the Christians of Syria, under 
the patronage of most influential names. Far 
from wishing to throw words of discouragement 
on a work inspired by sentiments so praiseworthy, 
on the contrary, we the more earnestly ery, 
‘* Give, give.” Here are numberless wretches 
in the extremity of misery, and evils the most 
urgent to repair! Every farthing scattered for 
good or for truth, so far from our country, falls 
back on our heads in a shower of merits and 
graces, and disarms the Divine justice that was 
ready to chastise our faults. Give; and you 
will experience the justice of the beautiful maxim 
that is current among the people whom you are 
helping, ‘‘ Almsgiving enricheth.” We simply 
think it a duty to rectify the motive of these 
gifts, so as probably to throw light on their dis- 
position, and make them more profitable, 

First, then, we hold as alike false and misplaced, 
the idea of raising a political question out of a 
simple act of benevolence, thus mixing views of 
national interest with sentiments of humanity, 
and compromising or throwing suspicion on the 
proposed good. Supposititious testimony is pro- 
duced in ye we en out of all bounds the 


sum of the Christian population of the Lebanon, 
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tripling the extent of the territory they occupy, 
and giving speciousness to the hypothesis of their 
constituting a distinct and independent princi- 
pality from the sixth century of our era to the 
events of 1840, Thus, the subjects of the Emir 
are reckoned at 1,082,000 Christians and 168,000 
Mussulmans, though the whole of Syria does not 
contain that number. Volney estimated the po- 
pulation of Syria at 2,300,000; but war, pes- 
tilence, bad government, famine, and polygamy, 
that destructive germ of Mussulman society, 
have progressively diminished and reduced that 
figure to barely 1,100,000, 

The Lebanon, which a gratuitous supposition 
extends on one side to Antioch, and beyond Jeru- 
salem on the other, has, under the Prince Bechir, 
even when his fortunes were at the highest, never 
formed more than a government bounded on the 
north by Tripoli, and on the south by Sidon—a 
territory of some thirty leagues more or less in 
length, by ten broad, stretching eastwards from 
Tripoli to Baalbeck, or from Sidon to Hasbeya. 
It is less easy, it must be confessed, to determine 
with equal exactness the sum total of the popu- 
lation in a country where there are no civil re- 
cords, and where the chiefs have various motives 
for concealing the number of those who own their 
sway, either to lessen the capitation-tax, or to 
envelope the matter in a degree of obscurity 
favourable to a notion of their power, and ac- 
cording with the natural disposition of the ori- 
entals for hyperbole and exaggeration. Never- 
theless, it is possible to arrive at a probable 
result, by taking the middle term of the different 
estimates. Some put down all the Christians at 
130,000, whilst others double that figure ; giving, 
in the latter case, a population of 1261 souls to 
the square league; which is, if we mistake not, 
202 more than in the Departement du Nord of 
France. But this supposition is untenable to 
any one who has traversed and examined the va- 
rious levels and ascents of this mountain, which 
is @ calcareous mass entirely barren in many 


plaees, where the smallest garden is conquered | has incessantly proclaimed the preponderance of 


vy toil and sweat from the rock and gravel, 
We adopt, then, the intermediate estimate, which 








idea of finding in the Mountain the elements of a 
nationality capable of sufficing and subsisting by 
itself, he represents it as always self-governed 
and free in the midst of the successive revolutions 
that have overwhelmed — If the author 
before cited had confined himself to the proof 
that the descendants of the Maradites had cou- 
rageously maintained their religious independ- 
ence, and if he had insisted more *strongly on 
the preservation of this right, which made the 
Mountain a place of refuge and an asylum for 
the persecuted in perpetuity, he would have been 
in the right, and would not have injured the 
cause he has so much at heart. But how can he 
persuade us that, after the temporary sway of the 
Crusaders, the Maronites made head against a 
force that had demolished the Christian power, 
when contemporary chronicles affirm that they 
submitted in turn to the Arab princes, to the 
Turcomans of Aleppo, and to the Mamelukes of 
Egypt? Every body knows what it is important 
here to call to mind, that, in 1588, Ibrahim 
Pasha, the general of the Ottoman Sultan Amu- 
rath III., took possession of the Mountain and 
imposed a tribute, ever afterwards paid to the 
Porte. However, the Maronites were not alone; 
they had gained powerful allies in the Druses, a 
bastard sect of Mahometans, whom intolerance 
had also driven to take refuge in the Lebanon. 
Bound by the common necessity of defending 
their liberty of conscience, both drew from this 
union a resisting force, lost to them by the divi- 
sion since unhappily introduced. The Druses, 
of more warlike manners, and having, as we 
shall afterwards shew, an ambiguous and elastic 
faith, that permits them to accept and outwardly 


| follow the dominant religion, were preterred by 
| the Ottomans to the Christians. Ibrahim, then, 


seems to us also the most correct, and which is | 


supported by information communicated by com- 
petent persons : . 


Population. 


Districts, 24 | i ie eee a 200 
Villages, 662 | Metualis® . | > | gos 
Sunni Mussulmans . 7.160 

a - - >» fa 26,245 

Christians . - 153,085 

Total. . 193,715 


A difference of some thousand of souls is, in 
reality, insignificant ; but it is important clearly 
to establish the inconceivable aggrandisement of 
this total, which has been swollen to 1,250,000 
This can neither be a mistake nor an error of the 
press. The author of the Notice on the Maron- 
itest sets it in front of his essay as the strong 
point of a system by which he hopes to ex slain 
and defend their cause. Prepossessed by the 


chose and installed a Druse chief, who was to be 
responsible for the annual tribute, and to under- 
take the government of the Maronites as well as 
of his own people. The former are thence po- 
litically annihilated, and the Turkish language 


their neighbours, by calling the whole mountain 
Durzi-daghen, or the Druse Mountain. The 
ruling chief, called the Sheik, translated by Eu- 
ropeans into the Old Man of the Mountain, 
being chosen and confirmed by Mussulman au- 
thority, was to be a Mussulman himself ; but the 
points of contact existing between Islamism and 


the religion of the Druses permitted them to 


pass into the former whenever it was their in- 
terest, and many chiefs reputed as Mussulmans 
probably remained Druses, It is thus they claim 


_ the celebrated Fakhr-Eddin, of the seventeenth 


century, who had sufficient resources in his cou- 
rage and his talents to sustain an open struggle 
with the Porte, for some time with success. His 
family was the first that made use of its power 


_ or address to preserve and transmit hereditarily 


the command of the Mountain. Most certainly 


_ there was no recognised right of succession; the 


. . ; 
A race now somewhat scarce in the Mountain, and | 


be cages to the Persian sect of Mahometanism. The 
population of the cities of the coast is not included in the 


table, ar, being the sea T j 
» as, \ t of the Turkish ar itie 
formed a separate government nprete it ‘ae 


: as at the present dav 
Sidon contsins G000 souls: PBeyy » par me 
14.108. ouls; Beyrout, 20,000: and Tripoli, 


+ First Report of the Scciety in Aid, 


confirmation of the Porte was always requisite. 


_ and if no competitors made their appearance, it 


was because they possessed neither credit nor in- 
fluence for the contest. 

This remark again brings forth the strange il- 
lusion of the author of the Notice who confers 
the quality of a dynasty on the families of these 
chiets. ‘Thus, atter that of Fakhr-Eddin, * at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, the 
great Marcnite families,” says he, ** raised to the 


| throne the Schehab dynasty.” One would sup- 
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pose the Lebanon to be a kingdom of France in | afflict the Mountain, and his return as the only 
_ means of bringing back order and prosperity. 
gian dynasties, &c., of which the heir presump- | 


miniature, having its Merovingian and Carlovin- 


tive was proclaimed and confirmed by the assem- 
bled great barons and lords. And when it is 


added that this mode of government existed till | 


1840, how easily opinion is biassed and predis- 
posed, and how natural it is to ask an account of 
the overthraw of this throne and dynasty! Thence 
arise notions and demands that have the per- 


i 


Before detailing our reasons, we shall be content 
with stating, that there can be no question of 
dynasty where a dynasty never existed. The 
Schehab family is ancient and noble, though it is 
useless to inquire into its origin, which complai- 
sant genealogists trace back to Mahomet. Origi- 


nally from Hauran, a bordering district generally 
_ peopled by the Druses, they were Mussulmans, 


nicious effect of cramping the action of our ex- | 
ternal policy, of setting us on a false route—as | 


happened in the matter of the Pasha of Egypt, 
who was also called, and with some shew of rea- 
son, the founder of a dynasty, and of an Arab 


empire,—and finally, of subjecting us to rebuff | 


and ridicule. The cause of the evil lies in our 
carrying abroad personal and national precon- 
ceptions, and in seeking to associate with our 
own cause that of foreign tribes, placed, more- 
over, in a totally different condition. The infor- 
mation and evidence received lose their natural 
and local colour, and are transformed by the pen 
that collects them into arguments corroborating 
a fixed and individual notion. 

It certainly appears to us that societies sepa- 
rated from us by their ideas, manners, and lan- 


guages, even more than by distance, require | 


grave study; that we should identify ourselves 


or were probably of that mixed faith assimilating 
to Islamism and to the sect of the Caliph Hakem 
Biamri ; so that the Druses were easily reconciled 
to the chiefs of the family taking rank among the 
aristocratic class of their own Sheiks or Moqua- 
tadjis, a kind of feudal lords, whose privileges and 
revenues we shall hereafter explain. On a foot- 
ing with them were other families equally ancient 
and distinguished, enjoying the same rights and 
the same honours, and who might equally have 
been called on to replace the house of Fak r-Ed- 
din, if their wealth, or the talent of any of their 
members, had been more successful in obtaining 
suffrages and fixing the choice of the Turkish 
government. For that government it was that, 
through the agency of Pashas residing in the cities 


of the sea-coast, conferred the investiture of the 


| 


with them by abstraction from our own nationality, | 
and not attend solely to the small space occupied | 


by one of them, but think also of the relations 
that unite them to other neighbouring societies, 
and of all of which they form a part. In this way 
we may perhaps discover a common bond of so- 
lidity, and a general interest, far preferable to 
secondary and particular interests; and that the 
question of the Catholics of the Lebanon may be 
in fact, as we shall afterwards endeavour to shew, 
that of the future of Catholicism itself through- 
out the whole Turkish empire. Meanwhile, we 
invite the reader siinply jealous for Christian in- 
terests to come with us, and in every sense visit 
the Mountain—interrogating the Maronite and 
the Druse, sitting at the table of the emir and the 
peasant, listening to their reciprocal complaints 
and accusations, regrets and hopes, becoming 
acquainted with the qualities and defects inherent, 


subaltern command; and so true is this, that these 
same Ottoman governors speculated on the rivalry 
and offers of the various candidates as a source 
and occasion for ample donatives. The Mountain, 
thus presided over by an Emir, was to them an 


_ under-farm Jet to the highest bidder; and, as 


competition was very lucrative, they renewed it 
as frequently as possible, dismissing or revoking 
vesterday’s choice on the slightest pretext, raising 
a thousand secret embarrassments to render their 
protection necessary, and never failing to set up 
—— whenever the holder retained office 
onger than pleased them, or whenever they fancied 
the Jeast inkling of insubordination on his part 
was visible, Is this to be termed a dynasty, 
where, moreover, all the members of a family, in 
virtue of a right still existing among the Moqua- 
tadjis, considered themselves ptt: fitted and 
equally called to the command? And thence fac- 
tions, intrigues, treasons, open and bloody strife, 


| plunging the country into mourning and anar- 


as it were, in the soil, examining the feudal ha-— 
_ happened that he preserved his heritage and en- 
_ joyed it. One of his brothers or cousins soon rose 


bits of certain families, taking count of their 
rivalries, and specially inquiring into any advan- 
tage the people have derived from the quarrels 
and struggles of their ambition. We anticipate 
the judgment that will then be pronounced on 
certain Western theories which it is sought to 


| 


adapt to the East, though they have never been | 


understood there, much less brought into prac- 
tice. 


LETTER II. 
The Schehab Family and the Emir Bechir. 


Bechir on the faith of communications, and be- 
tore knowing the locality. Although on our guard 
against the systematic opinion we have been just 
assailing, we confess to have been subject to its 
influence in spite of ourselves. If we had again to 
begin that biography, whilst still endeavouring 


to excite commiseration for a fallen and exiled | 
»rsecuted for a time on account of | 


Eae basely 


is own and his children’s faith, we should take 


good care not to represent his deposition as the | 
violation of a right, the sole cause of the ills that | 


_ ish Pasha. 


chy. If the son succeeded the father, it rarely 


against him, supported and encouraged by the 
superior power, which sowed division, to reign 
more securely. The Emir Bechir himself wrested 
the government in this way from his uncle the 
Emir Youssouf, aided by the soldiery of the Turk- 
What was his claim? The same as 


_ that of others: he was young, ambitious, and 


convinced of his own capacity. Success justified 


_ his pretensions, though he was soon met by re- 


verses. Prior to his last fall, he had succumbed 


_ five times, and recovered himself only by supple- 
We have clsewhere written the life of the Emir | 


ness and dexterity, resting by turns on the Porte 
and the Pasha of Egypt. Money it was that 


mined, countermined, or set all to rights; only 


talent was demanded to find it, and that supposed 
a rare combination of finesse, perseverance, and 
audacity. And thus the tax of 3500 purses,* then, 
as now, exacted by the Porte, mounted, in the 
hands of the Emir, to 16,000, or even 18,000, it is 
said, in later years. All the burden fell on the 
people in the end; a remark that will enable us 
to appreciate the value of the regret and sym- 


* A purse is 500 piastres, worth about Ol. 
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pathy for the ancient régime which is attributed 
to them. , 

Let us pass to another assertion, to wit, that 
the Scbehab family once invested with the com- 
mand of the Mountain, “ several among them 
hastened to turn to the Catholic faith, and that 
the father of the Emir Bechir was a Catholic.” 
Notwithstanding our desire to be able to confirm 
this information, new to us, we are obliged to 
contradict it, from abundant evidence collected 
among the Maronites. That some of his ances- 
tors should have quitted Islamism to pass over 
to the somewhat eclectic religion of the Druses, 
which permits in certain circumstances a sem- 
blance of Christian forms, is what we stated as a 
natural supposition at the outset: such changes, 
or such compliances at least, were counselled by 
policy. But there is a wide distinction between 
diminished fanaticism and an easy intercourse 
with Catholics, and a complete and sincere accept- 
ance of their symbol, a retractation of past errors, 
a total change of life, and, in one word, conver- 
sion. No person has been able to give us the 
name of one of these happy neophytes and peni- 
tents; and though the friends of the Schehab 
family flatter themselves that the father of the 
Emir died a Christian, the public voice maintains, 
on the contrary, with more probability, that he 
departed a Mussulman. Lastly, the Emir Bechir 
was the first Christian Prince of the Mountain, 
because he had the happiness of having a Ca- 
tholic mother, who caused him to be baptised and 
brought up in her own religion. 

‘The Emir-—as the policy of a man who had to 
do with an intolerant authority, little inclined to 
listen to reason in the article of belief—understood 
<0 well the exceptional innovation of his position, 
that he drew a veil over his conscience at the 
commencement of his career, and kept his con- 
vietions mysteriously concealed. Thence arose 
suspicions and accusations against him, repeated 
by men who rejoiced to find in this corner of the 
East a model of hypocritical and calculating un- 
belief. But if the Emir, in the time of his power, 
assumed or retained too many of certain external 
usages of Mussulman society, that might be in- 
terpreted disadvantageously tor his faith, he yet 
never denied it, and Mahometans as well as others 
might see and be convinced that he was a Catho- 
lic. In addition, the loss of honours and of this 
world’s goods has been to him a wholesome lesson 
and a glorious trial for his suspected orthodoxy. 
In that hour he shewed himselt the more devoted 
to the practice of his duties, thus seeking from 
God the consolation that he could no longer ex- 
pect from man. This merit is exalted in our eyes 
by the pressing solicitations then made to him by 
Mussulman zeal, by the advantages promised to 
his apostacy, and by the seducing example of the 
weakness of two of his children. 

The administration of the Emir Bechir was 
skilful and fortunate, especially in its latter years. 
Conqueror over his rivals, whom he crushed, teared 
and respected, he ruled the Mountain as his little 
kingdom. The pomp that surrounded him, the 
promptitade with which he was obeyed, and the 
unaccustomed order that he established in the 














country, clearing the roads of robbers, and giving | 


to commerce the new impulse of security ,—all this 


had something imposing about it, that might | 


create a belief in the 


continuance and stability of 
an independent and ) : 


ereditary principality. In- 
de » oie : . - .. 

eed, the diterences of Mehemet Ali with the 
Sultan Mahmoud were in his favour: he was 


sought and cultivated on both sides as a useful 
ally. He perceived this, and played a finessin 
gaine of see-saw, inclining first to one side ea 
then to the other. But he was the dupe of his 
own artifice; and when he should have seen that 
the sovereign would yield to the vassal, he lost 
himself by remaining inactive. 

At bottom, his transient power had more show 
than solidity, having no other basis than his per- 
sonal qualities ; and among his numerous family, 
one only of his sons, Emin, who had turned Ma- 
hometan, was looked on as capable of succeeding 
him. Weeven doubt whether the Emir Bechir 
could have maintained himself for long, had he 
openly taken the part of the Sultan Abdul-Medjid. 
The Porte would not have looked with a friendly 
eye on a prince living and acting independent of 
that administrative unity, the level of which is 
extended over its whole empire. Pursuing and 
pulling down, as it did, the last feudal chiefs of 
Albania, Kurdistan, and Chaldea, how could the 
Emir of Lebanon have been spared? Nothing 
more easy than to _ in his way some obstacle 
and stone of stumbling. The Sultan would have 
found assistants in those Druse families whose 
most formidable members the Emir had put to 
death, had exiled others, confiscated their pro- 
perties, and demolished their seignorial residences, 
to build with the ruins his splendid palaces of 
Beit-Eddin. His bloodthirsty severity against 
the Djemblat and the Amad, neighbouring and 
antagonist Sheiks, the discontent of certain influ- 
ential Christian families, and the increasing weight 
of taxation, must have more or less immediately 
given birth to a powerful opposition. How would 
he have borne up against this reaction, favoured 
and invincibly strengthened by the policy of the 
Porte ? 

While recognising as inevitable the modification 
of this régime, we are far from approving and 
justifying the violence of the changes worked out 
in 1840. The Porte and the Mountain should 
have been leit to a mutual understanding and 
explanation; and foreign intervention should 
have been confined to beneficent counsel, to the 
fixing reciprocal rights, and to bringing about a 
reconciliation without collision or noise. Unfor- 
tunately, by an equally unreasonable end impru- 
dent preference tor the Pasha of Egypt, whom 
certain organs of the press, in his pay, invested 
with the strength and grandeur of an imaginary 
juturity, France placed herself in a false position 
with regard to the Porte. The Powers, jealous 
of our secular influence, profited by this tavour- 
able opportunity to wound it to the heart on Sy- 
rian ground. ‘The Maronites, whom a nascent 
disquiet and weariness of the existing régime had 
roused and called to arms, were excited and thrust 
against Mehemet Ali, in spite of our recommenda- 
tions to neutrality; in which we were perfectly 
right, because it would have averted from their 
heads the risk and damages of an uncertain 
struggle. They ought, in fact, to have let the 
quarrel be determined without their interference, 


and to have awaited with calmness the decision 
of Providence, 





COREA. 
[Continued from page 77. 
Ir is now time to say something of the Corean 


binself, He is of middle stature ; the head ge- 
beraily almost round; the nose small and flat; 
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the cheeks plump ; the eyebrow slightly elevated ; 
the hair ordinarily black, though some is to be met 
with of a clear chestnut. The majority have no 
beard ; avery small number are furnished slightly 
with that appendage. A red beard, though not 
unknown, is seldom met with. Thus much for 
his physiognomy. He is vigorous, has a good 
appetite, and works as much as a Frenchman. 

he women do not give way to the Chinese ab- 
surdity, but leave their feet to attain the natural 
size. If you seek for physical beauty, you must 
look for it in other lands. 

In disposition the Corean is self-willed and 
difficult to deal with—a fruit of the semi-barbar- 
ism in which the people still remain. Education 
there is none, even among our Christians, whom 
it will take us long to improve. The Corean is 
terrible in his anger—the women equally with 
the men. Beyond every thing he loves talking, 
and is disposed to pleasantry. It must be added, 
that he is a liar to excess, and that not mali- 
ciously, but from sheer habit. You never 
know what to believe from him: he tells you the 
finest stories—has seen every thing, has heard 
every thing—all in pure boasting. No astonish- 
ment can be felt, therefore, if, notwithstanding 
all our precautions, we should sometimes be de- 
ceived. A dear lover of repose, yet the Corean 
does not fear fatigue. In the summer he works 
all the day, and sleeps little. The gaiety of his 
character makes him seek music even in the hard 
labour of his fields. The villagers often have a 
drum, a simple flute, and pot-lids in place of 
cymbals ; with these they make a din, singing 
and jumping to the noise, and ina few minutes 
resuming theiremployment. Giratitude is some- 
times found among them, of which the Chinese 
seem to be utterly destitute. Not so much a slave 
as the latter to the love of money, I can conceive 
a Corean generously making a sacrifice in case of 
need. Lastly, less fettered by their customs and 
usages, they appear to me more apt for civilisa- 
tion than the great ‘‘ middle” empire. More- 
over, I have never any where encountered among 
our Christians that repugnance to certain of our 
ceremonies which is sad to be met with among 
the Chinese. 

I shall not attempt to give you any idea of 
the morals of the Coreans. So terrible is the de- 
pravity, that I must shut my eyes, turn away the 
head, and pass quickly to another topic. 

There are three classes of men in Corea—the 
slaves, the people, and the nobles. At present I 
will say nothing of the first, as I am not ac- 
quainted with the conditions of their status. Of 
the people I have already spoken. The nobles 
play a great part, if it be only in their depreda- 
tions. 

The Corean nobleman seems to me the haugh- 
tiest in the world: all tremble around him, even 
the Mandarins. Whether he has money or not, 


it is all one—he always plays the master. A | 


great number of them are without a penny, but 
are not a whit the less proud. What tortures 
they would heap on me, if they knew I was writ- 
ing them noble beggars! Among this class, the 
everlasting white disappears for a dress of more 
or less variety of tint, but always filthy. They 
all exercise the most fearful tyranny over the 
people. When a great nobleman wants money, 


he sends his creatures to the poor peasant. If 


the latter pays as they are lugging him along, he 
is released ; but if he refuses to loosen his purse- 
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noble, and beaten till he complies, No Man- 
darin is able to stop this daily ogee Some- 
times it is done under the pretext ofa loan, but 
no one is deceived by the pretence. When a 
noble buysa field or a house from a plebeian, he 
generally dispenses with the payment, and this is 
quite the custom. 

These nobles, however, are treated with in- 
finite observance; no one dare approach their 
persons ; their dwellings are sacred ; to enter into 
the court even would be acrime. This rule is so 
severe, that friends themselves cannot be received 
into the interior of the house, out of respect to 
the females. This custom is singularly tavour- 
able to us, since we thus have retreats into which 
the heathen cannot penetrate. Unfortunately, 
females themselves, of whatever condition, have 
the right of entry every where. A plebeian tra- 
velling on horseback must dismount as he ap- 
proaches the habitation of a noble. A pipe must 
not be smoked in his presence; and when he 
passes, all must hide themselves. 

In travelling, a noble on horseback makes 
every plebeian dismount. They generally do it 
of demanivers but if not, they are compelled 
by the use of the stick. We always travel as 
the nobility ; and with the aid of this innocent 
usurpation of title, we can journey om even in 
broad day. The missionary can eat and sleep at 
the inns; with a little precaution, and a guide of 
tolerable capacity, there is no danger. As the 
nobleman must scarcely be looked at, of course 
he is not to be spoken to. ‘These hostelries, be it 
said, are pitiable; you find nothing at them but 
what you have brought yourself. Barns and 
stables are unknown in the rural districts; a 
large shed open on all sides serves the purpose. 
I recollect last winter seeing cattle with straw 
clothing to preserve them from the cold, to the 
credit of Corean ingenuity. 

I shall finish the nobles with one or two anec- 
dotes of their power. The first happened re- 
cently. One of these haughty beggars, with 
whom the lowest coin is a rarity, was procee ding 
in state, not far from the capital, perched on a 
skeleton ofa horse. A mandarin passing, a sign 
was made to his lordship to dismount, Nis face, 
dress, and manner having nothing about them 
to declare his rank. However, he refused, and 
as he continued deaf to repeated summonses, he 
was laid down by the side of his animal, without 
a word of warning, and notwithstanding the mud 


_ which covered the road, Stung to the quick, and 





strong in his titles, he went straight to the man- 
darin. ‘“ Such as you see me,” said he, “I am 
noble ; my — is so and so; so and so were 
my ancestors. You must immediately have the 
audacious vagabond beaten that dared to lay his 
hand on me.” At the sight of this beggar co- 
vered with mud, the mandarin could not restrain 
his laughter; but the other continuing to run 
over his string of titles, and threatening the man- 
darin to have him broke, the faithful servant 
underwent a beating, and that not a slight one, 
but to the satisfaction of the noble complainant, 
who, unhappily, knowing nothing of Gospel hu- 
manity, nearly reduced the sufferer to a mummy ; 


| and then, content with the punishment, again be- 


strode his jade, and went fiercely on his way. 
From comedy let us pass to tragedy. Another 
individual, doubtless of noble blood, was met one 
day by four officers on the look-out for a thief. 
Having some suspicions, they asked him if he 


strings, he is brought to the hut-palace of the | was not their man. He answered in the affirma- 
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tive, and added, “ Accompany me home, and I 
will point out my accomplices, and the lace 
where the stolen property is deposited. hey 
did so; and hardly had they got inside, when he 
called his slaves, had the officers seized, and after 
they had been beaten, seven of their eyes were 
torn out. “ There,” said the nobleman smiling, 
“ that is to teach you to see better another time. 
However, I have left one eye among you, that 
you may find your way back to the mandarin.” 
He then dismissed them, and it is well under- 
stood that he has never been punished for this 
cruelty. 

Let us pass to a less odious subject. Land 
fetches a low price relatively to the produce. A 
good year pays the cultivator thirty per cent. 
Estates are generally let on the condition of pay- 
ing half the crop to the proprietor, who binds 
himself to pay tim. For borrowed money, 
fifty, sixty, or a hundred per cent is paid ; a loan 
at thirty per cent is very rare. To make any 
considerable payment, a body of men is requisite ; 
for two hundred francs in sapeques, worth a hun- 
dred centimes each, is a heavy load for a man, 
and every thing must be paid in this the only 
coinage. 

What am I to say of the Corean language? 
Is it human or diabolical? It would take a 
faculty of doctors to decide the question. To read 
it, by understanding the principal words, is easy ; 
but to speak it is another thing. The pronun- 
ciation is difficult to catch: and especially to 
unravel the tortuous phraseology, and to learn 
the useless tags with which the sentences are 
loaded. With all my progress, I understand little, 
and am much less understood. Formerly the 
Corean must have been a pure language ; but for 
a long period it has been passing into a patois 
of the Chinese. In a little time the Corean words 
will have disappeared, and there will be left Chi- 
nese with a Corean ending. The infatuation of 
the natives for all that comes from “ the great 
empire” will produce that effect. And yet their 
idiom appears more finished; the nouns having 
declensions, and the verbs possessing a multitude 
of tenses very like the combinations of the Latin. 
Another difficulty of the Corean language is, that 
the terminations change according to the person 
addressed; so that, for example, we must not 
express ourselves as those do who speak to us; 
we are too great and too elevated for that; we 
have to employ terminations that we never hear 
pronounced, 

And now I must finish. I have told you 
what I have seen, and what I have heard, fortu- 
nate if there be no mistake. If God spares my 
life, in future I shall be able to send more com- 
plete and more certain remarks, and so furnish 
useful materials. Tell me what are the details 
that will interest you. 

P.S.— November 1.—Your friend still li ves; 
and, as I have written to M. Barran, the perse- 
cution seems to be drawing to a close. I shall 
probably escape martyrdom this time. 


THE HOLY SEE. 

ALLocrtiox 

by aye = rovidence Pory, NINTH OF THE 
NAME, delivered in Secret Consi 

775 Rear sgh onsistory, on the 

VENERABLE Brotugrs, 


day to take counsel on the widowed state of the 











—Since we hasten this | mity, Catholic faith, virtue, and piety, with all 


| true happiness, may there grow and flourish 


illustrious metropolitan Church of Paris, the du 
of our pontifical coord demands, Venerable Bre 
thers, that in your august assembly we should 
make honourable and affectionate mention of the 
most excellent Prelate of that Church, whose cruel 
death caused us intense = You already well 
understand that we speak of our Venerable Bro- 
ther Denys Auguste Affre, who, adorned with 
piety, gentleness, zeal, and other priestly virtues, 
spent all his care in the administration and go- 
vernment of his diocese ; that he might defend the 
Catholic religion, assert ecclesiastical discipline, 
keep from infectious pastures the flock delivered 
to him, and lead them to those wholesome ; com- 
fort, cherish, and raise up the wretched and un- 
fortunate, with every — and aid, and win over 
all men to Christ, as well by words as by deeds, 
Which Prelate, indeed, was so filled with love to 
his flock, that, in the eminent discharge of the 
functions of a good pastor, he exhibited a noble 
and admirable example of Christian love, and a 
spectacle most pleasing to God, to Angels, and to 
men. For when, as is verv well known to you, 
in the month of last June, a lamentable civil war 
raged in Paris, solely anxious and solicitous for the 
common safety of others, to pacify the violent and 
sanguinary tumult of the citizens, and earnestly 
desiring altogether to shield his flock from loss, 
and slaughter, and ruin, despising the gravest 
rils in a truly Christian and episcopal spirit, 
e hesitated not to throw himself among the 
combatants. There, whilst striving with all 
love to recall the exasperated citizens to a 
sense, and desire, and wish, for peace, and quiet, 
and tranquillity, and mutual concord, havin 
received a mortal wound, he soon after yield 
up his soul for his flock. And all men admit 
the great glory that has accrued to the entire 
episcopacy and clergy, not only of France, 
but of the whole Catholic world, from this re- 
nowned act of Christian charity, which ages to 
come will celebrate, and oblivion spare to latest 
vosterity. But the ardent love with which our 
enerable Brother offered himself as a holocaust 
to the all good and great God, for his flock and 
the whole French nation, and the exceeding reli- 
gion and piety with which he cheerfully met 
death, justly command us to hope that, from the 
miserable state of this mortal life, he has flown 
to an eternal and blessed land, where he will re- 
ceive an incorruptible crown of glory from the 
Divine Prince of pastors. However, such is the 
frailty and condition of human nature, and as 
even religious hearts are often soiled with the 
uncleanness of the world, that we have not omitted 
to offer prayers, and supplications, and sacrifices 
for the soul of the deceased Prelate to the most 
pitiful Father of Mercies. And this we have not 
only done in private, but we ordered public obse- 
ules to be solemnly performed in our Patriarchal 
iberian Basilica, at which we ourselves were 
ease | with some of your own order, and all the 
enerable Episcopal Brothers sojourning in this 
our city, with the College of Canons of the Ba- 
silica, that we might, in an unusual way, publicly 
and notably manifest some sense of the glorious 


| memory and virtue of this man. 


of our Most Holy Lord, Ptvs, | Prelate who 


And now we are built up in the hope, that the 
0 sO loved France living, looking 
down graciously on her from the heavenly 


| kingdom, will beseech God in his prayers, that, 


being delivered thoroughly from error and cala- 
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more and more day by day. Here, Venerable 
Brothers, we rejoice to award the praise due and 
deserved by the same illustrious nation of France, 
that, amid these turbulent times and lamentable 
vicissitudes, it has not been wanting in signal 
exhibitions of love, obedience, and veneration 
for the Catholic Church and the Chair of St. 
Peter. 

Lastly, beholding with unfathomable vexation 
of soul with how great and how many evil winds 
the Christian Commonwealth is now tossed, and 
with what monstrous and wild opinions the un- 
—-s minds of men, especially of the unin- 
structed, are deceived and agitated, in a deplor- 
able manner, and to the great damage of our 
most holy religion, and of civil society itself, we 
cannot refrain trom profiting by this occasion to 
urge on you, Venerable Brethren, and especiall 
on ourselves, that we should never cease to call 
upon the Lord our God night and day, in the hu- 
mility of our hearts, that He would rule the winds 
and the waves in his own omnipotent power, and 
cause tranquillity ; and that in the abundance of 
his mercy He would be pleased to turn mistaken 
men from the darkness of their errors, and the 
filthiness of their vices, into the ways of truth 
and justice. 


The Labaro announces the following changes 
as about to take place in the Pontifical diplomatic 
corps : 

‘** Monsignor Fornari, Nuncio in France, will 
be created a Cardinal, and replaced in Paris by 
Monsignor Garibaldi, Nuncio at Naples. It is 
not said who will be appointed to the latter city ; 
probably the Auditor will be chargé — 
for the time. Monsignor Sanmazzano will quit 
Brussels, whither Monsignor Ferrieri will repair. 
The Nuncioship in Switzerland will be filled by 
Monsignor Bazili, Auditor in Portugal. Mon- 
—_ Bedini, at this moment substitute in the 
office of Secretary of State, will be made Bishop 
in partibus, and sent to represent the Holy See 
at Rio Janeiro,” 


On the 15th August, the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, his Eminence Cardinal Franzoni, Prefect 
of the Propaganda, assisted by Archbishop Mac- 
Hale, and Monsignor Nicholson, Archbishop of 
Corfu, consecrated Monsignor Serra Bishop of 
Port Victoria, in New Holland. This Prelate is 
a Spaniard by birth, a Benedictine of the Con- 
gregation of Monte Cassino, and has already been 
an Apostolic Missionary in that vast island. The 
ceremony took place in the inner chapel of the 
Propaganda, and was attended by the students 
of the Irish College. This immense district was 
erected into a diocese by his Holiness at the close 
of last year. 


In concert with other Bishops of the Sardinian 
States, Monsignor Louis Moreno, Bishop of 
Ivrea, in Piedmont, has established a journal 
called L’ Armonia della Religione colla Civilta 
(the Harmony of Religion with Civilisation), de- 
voted to the defence of the Catholic faith against 
the errors of the time, and to shew that religion 
is the true source of the civil and political progress 
of nations. The Sovereign Pontiff has addressed 
a letter to the Bishop, encouraging him in the 
undertaking, which his Holiness commends as 
peculiarly opportune to the present times— Lau- 
damus vero plurimum consilium hoc, temporibus 
istis valde opportunum. The following is a trans- 


lation of this letter, which appeared in the Gior- 
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nale Romano of the 12th of August, and is ex- 
ceedingly cheering to those who are working in 
the detence of religion by means of the periodical 
press. 

PIUS PAPA IX. 


Venerable Brother, health and Apostolic Bene- 
diction. We have received, Venerable Brother, 
a letter of the 29th June, 1848, by which you 
apprise us of the appearance of a new journal, 
established at Turin in the interest of religion. 
We understand from you that your efforts, and 
those of other distinguished personages associated 
in this work, have no other aim than to serve to 
the support and advancement of the Catholic 
faith. We greatly commend you, then, you and 
your other colleagues, our Venerable Brothers, 
as well as those individuals distinguished for vir- 
tue and learning who are associated with you, for 
having formed a design so exceedingly opportune 
to these times. We pray the all-good and all- 
ven God, that He will deign to prosper your 
abours and efforts, so as that you may attain the 
end pro by your association, the advance- 
ment of religion. Wherefore I lovingly give 
the Apostolic Benediction to you and that asso- 
ciation. 

Given at Rome, at St. Mary Major’s, on the 
nineteenth day of July, 1848, in the third year of 
our Pontificate. Pius P.P. IX. 


The Sovereign Pontiff has just bestowed new 
and valuable favours on the Arch-Confraternity 
in reparation of blasphemy and violation of the 
Sabbath. An Apostolical Indult, of the 18th Au- 

ust last, grants to all the associated who shall 
habitually wear the cross of the Arch-Confrater- 
nity a Plenary Indulgence on the last Sunday in 
each month, adding to the ordinary conditions 
that of being present at the pious exercise that 
shall take place in the Church of the Confrater- 
nity in reparation of insults offered to the Divine 
Majesty. Those who shall be present at this 
exercise will gain each time a further Indulgence 
of 300 days. The Indulgences of the Indult of 
the 18th August are applicable to souls in pur- 
gatory. Also, by a second Indult of the same 
date, the Sovereign Pontiff allows that sick 
brethren may gain these Indulgences, in place of 
visiting the church, by discharging what may be 
prescribed to each by his confessor; and that 
those who may have a lawful hindrance from 
attending the church of the en ap mo 
may gain them by attending their parish church. 


Besides a handsome gold cup, the Holy Father 
has presented to the Bishop of Natchez (United 
States), for his cathedral, a great altar of that 
beautiful alabaster given 3 e Pasha of Egypt 
to his Holiness Gregory XVI., for the altar of 
the new Basilica of St. Paul. Prince Alexander 
Torlonia has also made a present of a clock 
worth 3000 livres to the same Prelate— another 
of the numerous instances of the pious muni- 
ficence of this Roman Prince. 


HOME AND COLONIAL. 


Lon pox.—The Right Rev. Dr. Walsh was solemnly 
installed as Vicar Apostolic of the London district, at 
St. George’s Church, on the Feast of the Nativity of our 
Blessed Lady. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Right Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, 
recently appointed to the Vicariate of the Central Dis- 
trict, was solemnly enthroned in the Cathedral Church 
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of St. Chad on the 30th a are age pany = 
ho of the clergy. His Lordship was met at the 
poe y te by the very Rev. Dr. Weedall, Viear-Gene- 
rul of the District, the Rev. John Moore, chief priest 
of the cathedral, and a very numerous body of the 
clergy. The church was crowded in every part, and 
the nave, through which bis Lordship advanced pro- 
ceasionally to the sanctuary, was lined on both sides by 
the clergy, secular and regular. Amongst the latter 
were the Very Rev. Dr. Barber, President of the Bene- 
dictines, and several Fathers of that Order; the Rev. 
Prior of the Cistercians ; Father Ignatius, in the garb 
of the Passionists; the Very Rev. J. H. Newman, 
Father Superior of the Oratory, and four priests of that 
Institute; Dr. Pagani, Father Superior of the Brothers 
of Charity ; and of the clergy of the district about 
seventy. His Lerdship’s deacons on the occasion were 
the Rev. Bernard Ivers and the Rev. William Molloy, 
priests of the cathedral; and the train was borne by 
Mr. Estcourt, his Lordship’s secretary. After the cere- 
mony, an entertainment was given to a very large num- 
ber of guests in the refectory of the Bishop’s palace. 
Before the clergy separated, a very feeling address was 
delivered by the Very Rev. Dr. Weedall, in which, after 
regretting the disseverance of the sacred ties that had 
«© long bound them to their former venerable and holy 
Prelate, he expressed their confidence in his zealous, 
pious, energetic, and talented successor. The newly 
enthroned Bishop made an appropriate reply, noticing 
the gratification afforded him by the large attendance 
of the clergy, and by the sentiments the Vicar-General 
had uttered in their behalf. 

Bristot.—On Sunday, 10th September, the Right 
Rey. Joseph William Hendren, D.D., Bishop of Urano- 
polis, and Vicar-Apostolic of the Western District, was 
solemnly consecrated to the Episcopal office, at the 
church of the Blessed Virgin. The senior assistant 
Prelate was Dr. Briggs, the consecrating Prelate Dr. 
Ullathorne, and the assistant priest the Rev. P. O’Far- 
rell; deacon, Rev. D. Crowe; subdeacon, Rev. F. R. 
Neve. Bishop Wiseman delivered a most eloquent 
sermon on the words, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world.” Bishop Wareing was also present; and the 
Hon. Mr. Clifford, son of Lord Clifford, and a student 
at Prior Park, preparatory to taking holy orders, offi- 
ciated as master of the ceremonies, 

CLAREMONT.—The Abbé Crabot, Viear of St. Roch, 
says the Débats, has just been applied to by the ex- 
royal family at Claremont, to discharge alone for the 
illustrious exiles those functions of Catholic worship 
which he shared, before the events of February, with 
three other members of the clergy of Paris. The parish 
of St. Roch will lose in him an ecclesiastic as distin- 
wruished for zeal as for learning, a devoted friend to all 
the unfortunate, and a laborious and indefatigable mi- 
nister. His numberless relations to every good work, 
eo virtuously and conscientiously discharged, will long 
hallow his memory with all those who had the happiness 
to know him. 

SALISBURY.—The church of St. Osmund was con- 
secrated, on Wednesday the 6th September, by the 
K\ight Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, for the Very Rey. Dr. Hen- 
dren, Bishop Elect of the Western District. The cere 
monial was conducted by the Rev. John Bagshawe, of 
Oseott College, and the opening took place on the fol- 
lowing day, when High Mass was celebrated by the 
same Right Rey. Prelate. The accompaniments on the 
organ, for the plain chant of the Mass and Vespers, 
“ere arranged by Mr. Lambert, the founder of the 
> reh, which is built according to a design of Mr. 

‘iy nh. 

VW YCLIPPE.—The foundation-stone of a new Catholic 
shape: Was laid on the 22d August in this rural parish, 
ae on the banks of the Tees, near Greta Bridge, 
ae ae PA rg reported to have been 
~~ ay ll a the so-called Reformer. 
the Catholic sieien ten Sear nae under which 
the days of Elizabeth. } existed in this parish since 

. » but it is probable that for some 


tame all avowed and open Catholic worship ceased here, 





and that its revival began with the arrival of the family 
of the Tunstalls to Wycliffe Hall, in the very early part 
of the eighteenth century. The chapel has hitherto 
been attached to the Hall, and the interest of the Catho- 
lic religion here upheld by the efforts of several 

able Catholic families in the parish, but mainly by the 
liberality of Sir Clifford Constable, the present owner 
of the mansion, and by the steady attachment and zeal 
of George Clifford, Esq., his uncle, who is now the oe- 
cupant of the Hall, A small chapel of ease, in addition 
to the chapel at the Hall, has for the last few years been 
attached to the house of the priest, for the convenience 
of the parishioners, onsome of their week-day and other 
services, but the circumstances of the parish and the 
number of Catholics have rendered necessary the erec- 
tion of a separate and permanent church. To meet the 
case, a subscription was opened, and the munificent 
sum of 2001. was given by Sir Clifford Constable, which, 
with the liberal efforts of the Catholics in the district, 
has enabled them to commence the erection of a new 
church, the foundations of which are laid ina very 
lovely and verdant part of the parish, near the priest's 
house. The stone was laid and the usual prayers and 
benedictions read and pronounced by the Rev. J. Brad- 
shaw, the Catholic incumbent at Wycliffe. The church, 
planned by Mr. Jones of Barnard Castle, will be a neat 
Gothic building of the early style, dedicated to Mary 
the Virgin. 

THURNHAM.—The new church was solemnly conse- 
crated, on the Feast of the Beheading of John the 
Baptist, by the Right Rev. the Vicar Apostolic of the 
Lancashire district, and opened on the following day, 
with all the splendour and holiness becoming the house 
of God. It is of the highly decorated style of archi- 
tecture, and is a perfect revival of a parochial country 
church of the fourteenth century, situated within sight 
of the sea, and embosomed among thick and sheltering 
woods. Upon a brass plate in the north aisle, on the 
top of which are engraved the arms of the foundress, 
supported by angels, is the following inscription in red 
and black letter :— This church was founded by the 
good lady Miss Elizabeth Dalton, and solemnly dedi- 
cated by the Right Rey. Father in God George Brown, 
V.A, of the Lancashire District, on the twenty-ninth 
day of August, a.p, MDCCCXLVIII. under the invoca- 
tion of St. Thomas the Apostle and St, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, the Architect being C. Hansom, Esq., and 
the Builder Mr. George Taylor. In token whereof 
the Catholics of Thurnham have set up this brass, and 
humbly beg the prayers of the faithful for the good 
estate of the pious foundress.” 

SEDGLEY Park.—The annual festival of the Asso- 
ciated Parkers was held on the 12th September. The 
accounts having been given in, and the committee and 
officers of the past year re-elected, a resolution, previ- 
ously passed in committee, was unanimously agreed to, 
viz. “That a sum not exceeding ten pounds be ap- 
plied to the erection of a memorial to those Parkers who 
lie unrecorded in the Catholic churchyard at Sedgley.” 
At two o'clock, seventy guests sat down to dinner in 
the refectory, under the presidency of the Rev. James 
Brown, who was supported on the right and left by the 
Revs. G. Gibson, G, Rolfe, W. Isley, G. Bent, J. 
Abbot, G. Fox, E. and R. Browne, &ec.; and the Vice- 
President, the Rey. R. Phelan, was surrounded by the 

tevs. W. Keen, J. Clarkson, M. O’Sullivan, M. Crewe, 
&e, After dinner the following toasts were proposed :— 
“The Queen,” by the Rey. President; “ Pius IX.” by 
the Rev. J. Abbot; “The Association,” by F. B. Pal- 
mer, Esq.; “Sedgley Park,” by E. Bretherton, Esq. ; 
“ The Clergy,” by T. Ellison, Esq.; “The Memory of 
the deceased Members,” by the Rev. G. Bent. At the 
suggestion of the Rev. G. Gibson, a subscription was 
commenced, for the purpose of procuring a medal, to be 
presented, in the name of the Association, at the annual 
distribution of prizes, as a reward for good behaviour. 

_ DUBLIN.—On the 14th September, the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, the ceremony of blessing 
and laying the first stone of the Collegiate Church for 
the Missionary College of All-Hallows took place, in 
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presence of the superiors and students. The solemn 
blessing prescribed by the Ritual was performed by 
the Right Rey. Dr. Whelan, V.A. of Bombay, and the 
first stone was laid by Richard Kelly, Esq., of Sackville 
Street. The church will be in the decorated style of 
Gothic or medixval architecture, and has been designed 
by J. J. M‘Carthy, Esq., of Great Brunswick Street, a 
young Irish architect of great promise. It is intended 
ut present to build only the choir, and a small ante- 
chapel ; but the entire design embraces an extensive 
ante-cbhapel, with lateral aisles screened off from the 
nave by parcloses, and forming chantry chapels. 

MELLERAY ABBeY.—The Right Rey. Dr, Foran has 
performed the ceremony of blessing the new Abbot, the 
Very Rev. Dr. Fitzpatrick, who was chosen to fill that 
post on the resignation of Dr. Ryan, 

ByrtownN, CaANnapa.—The Very Rev. Joseph Eug. 
Guigues was consecrated Bishop of Bytown on the 
30th July, by the Bishops of Montreal, Kingston, and 
Carrhe. The Right Rev. Prelate is a native of Old 
France, from which country he was sent as a missionary 
some years since, in company with a number of other 
priests of the Order of Péres Oblats. They were kindly 
received in Montreal, and established a religious house 
at Longueil, of which Bishop Guigues was named supe- 
rior. ‘They established several missions, and several of 
the brethren spend the summer among the Indians, and 
the winter in visiting the different lumbering establish - 
ments throughout the Ottawa country. 


FOREIGN, 

HoLLAND.—No country in Europe presents more 
consolation to the Church at the present time than this. 
As respects faith or morals, the Catholic population 
may be proposed as an example to the whole earth; 
und they are not contented with carrying their creed 
into practice, but they defend it against the attacks of 
its enemies, they propagate it with ardour, and struggle 
for its lawful liberty. God has given them writers and 
orators who, by their pens and in the Chamber, support 
the cause of the faith with knowledge and eloquence, 
and has blessed their efforts and crowned them with 
suecess. Last year, in spite of their resistance, the 
Chambers maintained in the penal code the odious and 
oppressive infliction of the royal placet with respect to 
the communications of the clergy with Rome, This 
year the placet has been abolished ; freedom of worship 
has been fully recognised, as well as the freedom of 
instruction, which, with every honest man, is the natu- 
ral consequence. Thus the Church is now as com- 
pletely unshackled in Holland as in Belgium. 

GALLIctIA.—Count Stadion, the Governor-General 
of Eastern Gallicia, has been compelled to transmit to 
the Austrian Government a memorial, signed by the 
principal inhabitants of the city of Lemberg, demand- 
ing that the law of expulsion, recently enacted against 
the Jesuits, should not be applied to the five great 
Houses occupied by these religious in that part of Gal- 
licia, or that at least subsistance-pensions should be al- 
lotted to them, until there should be a possibility of 
assigning them, a situation analogous to their status. 
By a rescript signed by Baron Pillersdorff, the memo- 
rialists are informed that those Houses of the Jesuits 
where there is no school are to be immediately dis- 
solved, and those that have scholastic establishments 
are to remain till the end of the year, but not beyond. 
In either case, the real and personal property belonging 
to the Honses is to be seized and confiscated to the 
benefit of the Treasury. Modern legislation punishes 
individual robbery, and is now in actual debate against 
social robbery, proclaimed as a principle by the Social- 
ists; while it readily resorts to sacrilegious robbery, 
which may be called political robbery. Baron Pillers- 
dorff’s rescript not only refuses to the religious thus 
beggured the pensions demanded for them, but by per- 
scribing the seizure of every thing they possess, effec- 
tually forbids the slightest assistance for their travels. 

BAVARIA.—The Government persists in its intoler- 
ance with regard to Catholic institutions, and the pro- 
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vincial authorities eagerly second it. Before his abdi- 
cation, King Louis assigned a sum of 11,000 florins 
from way oy Lge SP the basis of an en- 
dowment for the mother-house of the Congregation of 
Poor School-Sisters, and this royal munificence was 
matter of rejoicing to the whole Catholic population of 


Rhenane Bavaria, But the Provincial ernment 
seated at Spires, and com y of Protestant 
councillors, has just presented to Maximilian « 


petition, praying for the revocation of this assignment, 
for the sake of guarding young females from the great 
inconveniences of conventual education. This resolution 
of the Council appeared to one of the burgomasters of 
Spires so oppressive towards the Catholics, that he re- 
signed, in full session, in these expressive words: “ Let 
the Government find some other instrument than myself 
to co-operate in the execution of tyranny so detestable.” 

Hxessx.—The unjust partiality of the Hessian go- 
vernment in regard to the Catholics forming the popu- 
lation of the ancient principality of Fulda, has begun 
to bear fruit not altogether expected by Protestant 
oppression. <A vote insulting to the jury of Fulda, by 
which two Protestant districts, under pretext of the 
partiality of Catholic juries, have been taken out of that 

jurisdiction and favoured with a jury of their own, has 
carried the indignation of the Catholic population to its 
height; and after having vainly awaited satisfaction 
for the insult, they now demand to be entirely se 
rated from Electoral Hesse. In a petition to the Re- 
gent, they beg to be incorporated with the kingdom of 
Bavaria or the Grand Duchy of Hesse; or, what they 
would prefer, to be declared an Immediate State, and 
placed under the direct authority of the Diet and the 
Vicar of the Empire. 

SwWITZERLAND.—The Ami de la Vérité, a St. Gall 
journal, forcibly attacks certain articles of the new Fe- 
deral Pact, and particularly that excluding priests from 
the Federal Assembly and the Cantonal Councils, It 
remarks that this article is exclusively directed against 
the Catholic clergy, because their priestly character 
alone is indelible ; while Protestant ministers will have 
no difficulty in exchanging their pulpits for the curule 
seats of the Diet, and divesting themselves of the cha- 
racter of ministers and pastors. Articles 44 and 47 of 
the new Pact, expelling from Switzerland for ever the 
Jesuits, and all the orders affiliated to them, are also ob- 
jects of attack. To the Diet, two-thirds of whom are 
always Protestants, this paragraph affirms the right of 
judging of these asserted affiliations, and of closing all 
institutions for education directed by persons (even lay- 
men) to whom it may please to attribute affiliation to the 
Society of Jesus. This may be attributed to the Abbey 
of Our Lady of the Hermits, though appertaining to the 
Order of St. Benedict—older by nearly a dozen centu- 
ries than the Society of Jesus—ifa college should be 
found there, or a minor seminary, necessarily organised 
and administered in the same spirit as the Jesuit esta- 
blishments, because the same spirit presides over every 
educational institute belonging to the Catholic Church. 
The St. Gall journal sums up by concluding that the 
new Federal Pact is at bottom the enactment of persecu- 
tion and slavery. 

THe VALAIs.—The idea of founding a bishopric at 

St. Maurice, and of uniting to it the abbey, is reported 
to have been rejected by the clergy and authorities of 
the country. e Holy See will also abandon the pro- 
ject. 
P SARDINIA.—The new Piedmontese Ministry has 
done its utmost to propitiate the Gioberti party. The 
Jesuits and the Ladies of the Sacred Heart are offered 
as a holocaust, though the law that proscribed them 
had been voted by only one of the two Chambers. A 
royal ordinance has been issued, by which the Jesuits 
are definitively banished. This arbitrary and informal 
decree seizes on their property, but allows to each native 
of the kingdom an annual pension of 500 livres. Fo- 
reigners are to depart in fifteen days. Savoy is ex- 
cepted from this decree, as far as the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart are concerned. 

The Bishops and Clergy of Piedmont have shewn 
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an admirable spirit of patriotism, under the trying cir- 
eumstances in which their country has lately been 
placed. The enemies ui religion having sought to 
make an ill use of this spirit, the Bishops have been 
obliged to teach them that, though the duties of a 
Christian towards the Church do not dispense with 
his duties towards his country, the former are superior, 
and are not to be confounded with the latter. This is 
clearly and briefly put by the Bishop of Cunéo, in the 
following protest, appearing in the Armonia :— 

“ The Bishop of Cunéo, by his pastoral letter of the 
3rd of August, quoted in the People's Gazette of the 
Oh, has, in the extreme cireumstances in which the 
country is placed, prescribed publie prayers, recom- 
mended Masses, inculcated obedience to the law, and 
in particular to the law ordering a levy en ‘masse, 
whenever the Government deems it necessary to carry 
it into execution. But it is not true that be has pro- 
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claimed a holy crusade: for he does not forget that it 
is necessary to distinguish between a war of religion 
and a war of nationality. Naturally averse to lauda- 
tions (knowing that he deserves none), still less can he 
accept those of a journal in which the Pope is treated 
as a traitor; that Pope, towards whom he professes, 
and always will profess, the most profound veneration 
and the most filial obedience.” 

MeEx1co.—The Sisters of Charity are here in a flou- 
rishing state. Only three years have passed since they 
were invited to the capital, and already they have three 
establishments. They have also a well-attended school 
at Silas. They have been invited to mafy’other places, 
but they have not at present a sufficiency of members 
to establish a greater number of Houses. The Lazarists 
have a central House in the city of Mexico, a seminary 
at Puebla, and a college of three hundred students at 
Leon. 
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Tuat session of the Imperial Parliament, to be | 


known to future historians and lawyers as the 
Eleventh and Twelfth of Victoria, closed, after a 
sitting protracted beyond record, on Tuesday the 
Sth of September. The Royal Speech congratu- 


t 


lated the assembled senators on the preservation | 


of tranquillity at home and peace abroad, and 


referred to the acts for facilitating the sale of en- | 
cumbered estates in Ireland, the amendment of | 
the system of entail in Scotland, and the measures | 


for the improvement of public health, as the great 
deeds of the session. 


The Diplomatic Relations with Rome Bill pass- | 


ed its third reading in the House of Commons by 
u majority of 88 to 25, the latest attempt at ob- 


struction baving Mr. Napier for its author, and | 


received the Royal assent the day before the 
prorogation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
makes good his deficient revenue in a way hardly 


the future. An advance of 2,000,0001. is to be 
obtained ; not in the way of a loan, but the Chan- 
cellor is to have the power of selling that amount 
of stock, issuing it as he may deem expedient. 

In time of peace, then, we have become habi- 
tuated to fresh loans. Debt has been universally 
held by moralists as tending to degrade the cha- 
racter of the private individual, by lessening both 
the sense of shame and the nerd: to exertion. 
National character, probably, suffers in the same 
way. Among the numberless petitions for eco- 
nomy at the commencement of the session, com- 


either the two millions or the ten millions will 
be ever paid off, as preference debts?’ The tax- 
paying power of Great Britain has hitherto de- 
tied arithmetical or philosophical reasoning ; but 
it is not the less finite, and there have not been 
wanting indications of late years to shew that we 
have nearly approached the extreme limit. 

The last oratorical display of the session was a 
brilliant and caustic review by Mr. Disraeli of 
all the ministerial embarrassments and — 
ents during its continuance; and was, perhaps, 
the most effective attack ever made by that ho- 
nourable member. He accused the Ministers of 
having been the cause of the great waste of public 
time that had occurred, trom their having pro- 
‘ee an abundance of measures which they 

new they were unable to carry; so that a mea- 
sure was either “ altered, remodelled, patched, 


' J | cobbled, painted, veneered, and varnished,” until 
creditable to Whig finance, and of deep omen for | 


the reali 


ing principally from the middle classes, whom | 


we should expect to find the peculiar guardians 
of our national monetary virtues, not a word was 
to be found, we believe we may say, in anv one 
of them, on the necessity of parsimony for the 


purpose of repaying the 10,000,000/. borrowed in | 


the year of famine. No; the economy was to 
spare the pockets of the tax-payers, who pay the 
interest of the debts of their ancestors, and in like 
manner intend to bequeath that and the added 
interest of their own deficiencies to be paid by 
that hopeful beast of burden, posterity. The new 


oan, however, passes quietly off ; but isin reality | The Committee urge in extenuation, that “ a far 


| greater amount of business is transacted b 


so frightful in its example, and reminds one so 
strongly of the practices of that now abused per- 
son, the once ‘ sagacious monarch” of France, 
that we would fain do our part in awakening 
thinking men to the danger and dishonesty of 
this paltry shift. Does any body believe that 


no trace was left of its original shape, or it was 
withdrawn in disgust by its originators, after the 
time of the House had been wasted in prolonged 
and elaborate discussions. The orator’s accusa- 
tions glanced from the Ministers to the Parlia- 
ment itself. There was no longer any party in 
the House, ** no more the disciplined array of 
traditionary influences and hereditary opinions, 
experience of an ancient society, and 
of a race that, for generations, has lived in the 
high practice of a noble system of self-govern- 
ment:” Parliamentary government could not exist 
without party government, which had made the 
country great, and alone could keep it so. Lord 
John Russell, in his reply, charged the waste of 
time, in a considerable measure, upon the long 
and frequent speeches indulged in by honourable 
members ; and it would appear that the House 
is conscious that its forms and customs require 
amendment, for a Committee has made its report 
‘on the best means of promoting the despatch 
of public business.’ The alterations proposed 
are good as far as they go; but the truth is, that 
the House must make up its mind to delegate 
some of its private business to local assemblies. 


the 
English House of Commons than by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of France, or by the Legislative 
Assembly of the United States.” 

On the afternoon of the day on which the 
Royal Speech was delivered, her Majesty and 
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Prince Albert embarked for Scotland, to pass 
their usual autumnal retirement at Balmoral 
Castle. This residence belongs to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and is situated on the south bank of 
the Dee, about fifty miles from the city of the 
same name. As the remainder of the lease has 
been taken, the visit will probably be repeated 
in future years. 

A second outbreak has taken place in Ireland, 
commencing near Carrick-on-Suir, which seems 
to have had even less of organisation and leader- 
ship than the former; and can be regarded only 
as a further proof of the deep-rooted discontent 
of the Irish peasantry with English rule. The 
movement was easily put down, or rather quickly 
died away. The history of Irish affairs is, in 
truth, just now mere guesswork. The news- 
papers are filled with ‘ rumours,” more often 
the offspring of inventive malice than the over- 
flow of mere gossip. The Special Commission 
has been opened at Clonmel for the trial of Mr. 
— O’Brien and his unfortunate partners in 
folly. 

A society is now holding its meetings in Dub- 
lin, under the presidency of Lord William Fitz- 
gerald, for securing a periodical sitting of the 
Imperial Parliament in that city. The higher 
aristocracy stand aloof, while the society has 
received the adhesion of a considerable number 
of the gentry; among them may be mentioned 
as names of mark, Mr. Naper, of Loughcrew, 
the eminent agriculturist, and Mr. Sharman 
Crawford. 

Lord John Russell paid a visit to Dublin im- 
mediately on the closing of Parliament, probably 
for the purpose of personal communication wit 
the Earl of Clarendon. The newspaper nonsense 
about an ocular inspection of the state of Ire- 
land was belied by the fact of his Lordship never 
having left Dublin further than to visit some pro- 
perty owned by the Duke of Bedford not far 
from that metropolis. It is the destiny of Ireland 
this year to be doubly favoured by Ministerial 
visits. No sooner had Lord John departed to 
join her Majesty in Scotland, than the Marquis 
of Lansdowne arrived, and his tour has extended 
to the extreme west, where he holds large pro- 
perty. Before Lord J. Russell quitted Dublin, he 
was served with a subpoena as a witness on Mr. §. 
O’Brien’s behalf. The document was accepted, 
and it is ‘‘rumoured’’ that his Lordship will 
positively make his appearance in the witness- 
box, when he will be examined to shew that he 
himself advised proceedings, during the Reform 
agitation, going far to form a precedent for all 
that the accused desire to prove was in their own 
intentions. 

Those party arrangements pronounced by Mr. 
Disraeli to be so indispensable to the good govern- 
ment of —— are unsettled, as regards the 
only clique having pretensions to the name, b 
the sudden death of Lord George Bentinck, whic 
took place on Thursday the 2Ist. Intending to 
pass a day or two at Thoresby Park, the neigh- 
houring seat of Earl Manvers, he left Welbeck 
Abbey in the afternoon, on foot, purposing to 
walk across the fields, a distance of about five 
miles. Not arriving at Thoresby long after the 
expected time, search was made for him, and he 
was found, a little after ten o’clock, lying flat on 
his face in the pathway, having evidently been 
dead some hours. The Coroner’s Jury found a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence of Lord 
George’s regular medical attendant, attributing 
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his death to spasms at the heart. Lord George 
Bentinck’s life, as leader of the Country party, 
has been of so recent a date, as not to need recital 
here. He was born in February 1802, and was 
the second surviving son of the present Duke of 
Portland. His mother and the wife of the late 
Mr, Canning were sisters ; and his frst acquaint- 
ance with political life took place some five and 
twenty years ago, when he acted as private se- 
cretary to his illustrious uncle. Receiving his 
earliest bias from such tuition, it is not to be 
wondered at that he differed from his followers 
on questions of religious liberty. He supported 
the Jewish Relief Bill and Mr. Watson’s Catholic 
Relief Bill, and had announced his intention of 
advocating the payment of the Irish Catholic 
clergy by the possessors of the land. 

The French National Assembly has been occu- 
pied with interminable debates on the new Con- 
stitution, which are likely to last throughout the 
whole of October. An important question had to 
be settled at the very outset. It was moved that 
the state of siege should be raised before the de- 
bates commenced, as there seemed something ri- 
diculous in debating on a Constitution, when 
Paris was governed by military law, and half 
the press under suspension, General Cavaignac 
declared himself resolute to maintain the Repub- 
lic, and equally resolute to gag the press; and 
thus the Parisian press remains to this moment 
—its boldest and most dreaded organs suspended, 
and the rest daily writing in fear of a similar 
act of despotism. In the true spirit of a dictator, 
Cavaignac has silenced not always the most vio- 
lent, and therefore, perhaps, the least = apg 
but the really able and moderate journals ; as if 
the Republic rested on too insecure a basis to 
meet an honest and truthful opposition. The 
majority of the Assembly back General Cavaignac 
in this continuation of the state of siege ; the prin- 
cipal object of which appears to be precisely the 

wer of dealing arbitrarily with newspapers. 
The Assembly evinces great alacrity in undoing all 
that the Directory enacted. Twelve hours have 
been established as the maximum time of daily 
labour, instead of ten. The Abbé Sibour pro- 

osed that public works and manufactories should 
sto = on Sundays. The proposal was re- 
jected as ill-timed; but the Abbé will bring it 
forward again, and will make a strong head 
against the so-called economists and philosophers, 
who look with suspicion on any thing that has a 
Christian origin, and against those who have a 
vecuniary interest in keeping —— as they are. 
Ihe “ Right to Labour’ question has been com- 
sromised ; the following form of words has been 
hit upon as likely to satisfy all parties: “ The 
Republic owes fraternal assistance to necessitous 
citizens, whether in procuring them labour within 
the limits of her resources, or in giving, in default 
of family, the means of existence to those who are 
not in a state to labour.” It is useless to com- 
ment on this phraseology ; for the whole question 
lies in the mode in which it is to be carried into 
practice. It is wide enough for every thing rea- 
sonable, and vague enough for every thing unjust 
and unchristian. But the danger which the Ca- 
vaignac government and some of the moderate 
Republicans have always affected the most to 
dread, has at last come upon them. At the elec- 
tions to fill up three vacancies in the seats of the 
Assembly for the Department of the Seine, the 
candidates at the head of the poll were :—Louis 
Napoleon, who had 109,637 votes; M. A, Fould 
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(the banker), who polled 78,191; and Raspail, 
the Socialist, who counted 66,963. Louis Napo- 
leon, who had before declared his intention to 
serve, if elected, was also chosen for three other 
Departments, and is now talked of as probably 
the future President of the Republic. The Ca- 
vaignac officials have reinforced the garrison of 
Paris, and profess to be full of apprehensions of 
some coup-de-main on the part of the Prince. 
The return of Raspail, still evincing the hold of 
socialist doctrines on the minds of the lower 
classes, is also a notable fact. The new! -elected 
Deputy is actually now confined in Vincennes, 
accused of complicity in the outbreak of the 15th 
May. Among these last elections, we remark 
the return of the Abbé de Genoude, the editor of 
the Gazette de France, for Hérault. 

The affairs of the north of Italy are still in an 
unsettled state. Marshal Radetzky has been 
authorised to prolong the armistice for thirty 
days beyond the 22d September ; and there is 
every reason to believe that the Cabinet of Vienna 
has accepted the mediation offered by Great Bri- 
tain and France; but how far that mediation is 
to extend to the struggle between the Emperor 
and his former subjects does not appear ; or whe- 
ther it is to be limited simply to the actual belli- 
gerents, Austria and Sardinia. Gen. Cavaignac 
has achieved high honour by firmly resisting 
every temptation to an armed interference in the 
affairs of Italy, and by acting in close union with 
England throughout this protracted difficulty. 
Every thing that occurs confirms the impossi- 
bility of Austria’s again ruling any large portion 
of Italy with the consent of the inhabitants. 
Count de Thurn, the Austrian commander, can- 
not prevail on any inhabitant of Piacenza to take 
part in the provisional government he seeks to 
establish, a has been compelled to propose an 
arrangement through the Sardinian Commis- 
saries. ‘There have been tumults at Genoa, and 
an insurrection at Leghorn, which placed that 
city in the hands of a provisional government. 
A reorganisation of the National Guard, the 
abrogation of the extraordinary powers granted 
by the Chambers to the government, and a gene- 
ral amnesty, are demanded of the Grand Duke. 

Messina has fallen again into the power of the 
King of Naples, after an obstinate and murder- 
ous conflict, said to have been signalised by 
atrocious barbarity on the part of the Neapolitan 
troops. The admirals commanding the fleets of 
England and France have demanded an armis- 
tice, threatening to force a cessation of hostilities 
if the King of Naples hesitates. The Sicilians 
are suffering from divisions; and Messina was 
not properly supported by the island govern- 
ment. 

Vienna has again been troubled by commo- 
tions; for so little is representative government 
understood on the Continent, that we every 
where find the same criminal folly repeated. 
The moment the populace are dissatisfied, their 
representatives and their functions are imme- 
diately forgotten, and instant recourse is had to 





violence. The Government yielded what was re- 
quired — the guarantee of a “mutual help” so- 
ciety’s notes, which society the Minister Dobblhoff 
had before proclaimed as one “ Swoboda’s pri- 
vate a Jellachich, at the head of the 
Croatians, has been constantly victorious over 
the Hungarians, who are now obliged to entreat 
the interference of Austria. The Hungarian ca- 
binet has therefore resigned, and Count Bat- 
thyani has been cha with the formation of 
a new Ministry, which will be less tenaciously 
warlike than the preceding. 

The Prussian administration has passed through 
a ministerial crisis. A new Ministry, of which 
M. Von Pfuel is the spokesman, has been ap- 
pointed, who have concentrated 50,000 troops 
around the city of Berlin, under the command 
of General Von Wrangel. 

The Malmé armistice relating to Schleswig 
Holstein has tested the new central government 
at Frankfort somewhat roughly. On the 5th, the 
National Assembly sitting there came to a vote 
annulling the armistice. The Ministry resigned, 
secretaries and under-secretaries. Dahlman un- 
dertook to form a ministry, but failed ; as did M. 
Herman, who was next called on by the Regent. 
On the 16th, the Assembly, by a majority of 258 
to 237, rescinded their vote, and the populace, 
urged by the Left, shewed symptoms of turbulence. 
Monster meetings resolved that the majority of 
the Assembly were “guilty of high treason against 
the majesty, liberty, and honour of the German 
people.” The Senate of Frankfort informed the 
Regent that they could no longer undertake the 
preservation of order. Part of the late Ministry 
were induced to assume their old offices provi- 
sionally, Von Schmerling taking the responsi- 
bility, and summoning Austrian, Prussian, and 
Bavarian troops to his assistance. The mob, 
being still excited by the Deputies of the Left, 
began to erect barricades, demanding the with- 
drawal of the troops as the first condition of an 
arrangement. Schmerling refused ; artillery was 
brought into the city, and the barricades were 
ordered to be summoned, or earried by force. A 
sharp contest ensued, ending in the triumph of 
the troops at every point, but with the loss of 
some valuable lives, particularly of Major Von 
Auerswald and Prince Lichnowsky, who were 
rather assassinated than killed in fair combat. 
Indeed, according to the statements, the loss of 
the military was double that of the insurgents. 
The Malmo armistice is now being carried into 
effect, and the German troops have relinquished 
their occupation of Schleswig Holstein. 

The cholera still holds its resistless way, and 
has reached Hamburgh, where the deaths have 
been rather more than a third of those attacked. 
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Under the Patronage of St. Gregory's College, Downside. 
This day is published, 


Arey of the Right Rev. C. H. DAVIS, 

D.D., O.S.B., Bishop of Maitland, and Coadjutor 
to the Archbishop of Sydney, late of St. Gregory’s College. 

The Portrait is drawn on Stone, by T. FarrLanp, from 
a Daguerreotype in the possession of the Bishop's Mother, 
and printed on half-imperial. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their names, as the 
Proofs are limited, as early as possible, to Mr. Burns, at 
whose Rooms a Specimen can be seen. 





India Proofs, with Autograph and Arms. 
Proofs lettered . . . «+ «© © + © © © 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 
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Lately published, price 4s. 6d. 


HE CHURCHES of ENGLAND and 
ROME BRIEFLY TESTED by the NICENE 
CREED, as applied by Mr. Northcote. 
By A. H. Hosmer, M.A. 
Curate of Uttoxeter, Staffordshire. 


“ Written in an earnest and discriminating spirit.””— 
English Churchman. 


Also, just published, New Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
OME DISCIPLINE ; or, Thoughts on the 


Origin and Exercise of Domestic Authority. With 
an Appendix. By Apexarpe Sorpuia Kitvert. 
London: Joseph Masters, Aldersgate Street. 
Bath: M. A. Pocock. 


BE HAD OF RICHARD LYNCH, 

CATHOLIC BOOKSELLER, 20 Back King Street, 

Manchester, “ The DUBLIN REVIEW,” Complete, from 
No. 1 to 45, in good condition, price only 2s. 6d. each. 








j Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 6d. 


URICULAR CONFESSION. Third Letter 
of Kappa to Delta on “ Dr. MAGINN’S LETTERS 
to LORD STANLEY.” 

“It has been the discipline of the Church of God at all 
times and in all places.”—Dr. Maginn, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Derry. 

London: W. Davy and Son, 8 Gilbert Street, Oxford 

Street. 





ATTERSBY'S REGISTRY for the 
WHOLE WORLD, with the most PERFECT 
CATHOLIC DIRECTORY or ORDO for 1849, will be 
ublished on the 25th of November 1848. Bills, Cata- 
ogues, and Advertisements, to be sent to W. J. Bat- 
tersby, 10 Essex Bridge, Dublin; or to Messrs. Richard- 
son and Son, 9 Capel Street, Dublin, 172 Fleet Street, 
London, or Derby, on or before the 6th of November. As 
this is the only Catholic Directory, with perfect Ordo for 
Clergy and Laity, published, and as it is most extensively 
circulated, not only in every part of the Three Kingdoms, 
but through all the Colonies, and in the other Missions of 
Europe, America, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, it is the 
best and cheapest mode of Advertising now attainable. 


LIST OF CHARGES. 
Advertisements. 


Quarter ofa Page, orless . . £0 6 6 
Wawa Page . . . 2 oe oo 
OuePags . ..++2e2e- £0 @ 


Bills, Prospectuses, Catalogues, Sc. for insertion. 


Single Leaf »s asec ce ee 
 ... aes > 
Whole Sheet. . ..... 121135 0 





ONVENT of the SISTERS of NOTRE 
DAME, BEDFORD ROAD, CLAPHAM.—Under 
the patronage of the Right Rev. Bp. Wiseman, and at the 
earnest desire of numerous friends, a COMMUNITY of 
the SISTERS of NOTRE DAME has been established at 
the above locality, for the EDUCATION of YOUNG 
LADIES. The duties of the School will commence on 
the Ist October. 

The Site which has been selected for the labours of this 
Community is in every respect desirable for their under- 
taking, being situated in the most pleasant and salubrious 
Vicinity, or Faubourg, of the Metropolis, and of easy 
access from all parts of London. 

The Mansion is large, and well-adapted to the purpose 
for which it is selected: the Grounds and Plantations are 
extensive. 

The School will be conducted on the same principles as 
are the Establishments of the Community at Brussels, Liege, 
Namur, Ghent, &c, Many of the Ladies of the Community 
are of English birth; so that while the facilities are great 
for acquiring Foreign Languages, the English Language 
will also receive its due attention. 

The Establishment will be under the spiritual direction 
of the Rev. Fatuers tne Revemprorists, who have 
themselves also been recently established at Clapham. 

References, and further particulars, may be obtained of 
the Superioress, at the Convent, Bedford Road, Clap- 
ham; of the Very Rev. Farner pe Hep, Superior of 
the Redemptorists, St. Mary’s, Park Road, Clapham; and 
of Mr. Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman Square. 





LADY, whose time will shortly be unoccupied, 
would be happy to meet with an Engagement as COM- 
PANION or HOUSEKEEPER to an Elderly Lady, or 
the Management of the Domestic Affairs of a Professional 
Gentleman or Widower. References unexceptionable. 
Address, post paid, to S, H., care of Mr. Burns, 17 Portman 
Street. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The 
EXAMINATION for the DEGREE of BACHE- 
LOR of ARTS, for the present Year, is appointed to 
commence on MONDAY, the 23d of OCTOBER, 
Certificates must be sent to the Registrar fourteen days 
previously. 





By order of the Senate, 


R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, Sept. 4, 1848. 


HE GOLD SNUFF-BOX.—The RAFFLE 

for the above Box will take place at ST. EDWARD'S 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, No. 16 Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket, on THURSDAY NEXT, the 5th October, at 
One o’Clock precisely. Applications for the remaining 
Tickets may be made to the Treasurer, Mr. PaGLiano, 
28 Golden Square. 








































































































































































































































































































Silver and Electro-Plate Superseded. 
BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK’S 
CHEMICALLY PURIFIED NICKEL SILVER. 


GOOD substitute for SILVER has long been 
sought after, and numerous have been the attempts 
to produce a perfect metal that will retain its colour when 
in use. How fruitless the attempts have been the public 
know too well from the fact, that all their purchases have, 
after a few days’ wear, exhibited a colour little better than 
brass. The very eevere tests that have been applied to 
our metal (which in all cases it has withstood), at once 
places it pre-eminent above all others, and from its silver- 
like appearance, its intrinsic and valuable properties, give 
us confidence in asserting that it is, and must remain, the 
ONLY PURE AND PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER. 
Fiddle Pattern. 
Table-spoons and Forks, per dozen . 12s. and 1s. 


Dessert ditto and ditto 10s. and 13s. 
Tea ditto . . ‘ : ° a 5s. we Mon : 
Strongest Fiddle. Thread Pattern. !8'S.an0 = ictoria 
19s. 28s. 30s. 
16s. 21s. 25s. 
8s. Ils. 12s. 


Cruet Frames with rich Cut Glasses, from 22s. 
Table Candlesticks, 12s. per pair. 


Tea-sets, and every article for the Table at proportionate 
prices. 


R. and J. S. beg to caution the public against several 
spurious imitations of their Articles, which are daily of- 
fered to the public as Albata British Plate. The genuine 
are to be bal onl at their Establishment, 336 STRAND, 
opposite Somerset House, where no inferior goods are 
kept. 

’ FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, &c. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK are now offering the 
most extensive and elegant assortment of Fenders in Lon- 
don, embracing the newest designs, at prices 30 per cent 
under any other house. Ornamental Iron Fenders, 3 feet 
long, 4s. Gd.; 3 feet 6 inches, 5s. 3d.; 4 feet, Gs.; ditto 
bronzed, from 6s.; Bedroom Fenders, from 2s. 6d.; rich 
Scroll Fenders, with Steel Spear, any size, from 10s.; 
Chamber Fire Irons, Is. 9d. per set ; Parlour ditto, 3s. 6d. ; 
superior ditto, with cut head and bright pans, from 6s. 6d. ; 
new patterns, with bronzed head, 11s. ; ditto, with Ormolu 
and China heads, at proportionate prices. 


BALANCE IVORY TABLE-KNIVES, 10s. per doz. ; 
Dessert ditto, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. Gd. per pair. White bone 
Table-knives, 6s.; Dessert ditto, 4s.; Carvers, 2s. per 
pair. Superior Kitchen Table-knives and Forks, from 
Gs. 6d. per dozen. Table-knives, with pure Nickel Silver 
Tables, 22s. per dozen; Dessert ditto, 18s. ; Carvers, 6s. 6d. 
per pair, all marked RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, and 


warranted. 


A SET OF THREE FULL-SIZED TEA-TRAYS, 
6s. 6d.; superior Japan Gothic ditto, 13s. 6d.; Gothic 
paper ditto, 33s. Patent Dish Covers, set of six for 17s. 
Roasting Jack, complete, 7s. 6d.; Brass ditto, 9s. Gd. 
Coal Scuttles from Is. 6d. ; and every description of Fur- 
nishing Ironmongery 30 per cent under any other house. 


SHOWER-BATHS, WITH CURTAINS, 9s, 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, in submitting the 
above prices, beg it to be understood it is for articles of 
the best quality only. 

The extensive patronage their establishment has re- 
ceived during a period of nearly thirty years (1818) will 
be some proof the public have not been deceived; but, as 
a further guarantee, they will continue to exchange any 
article not approved of, or returm the money ; it being 
their intention to sell only such articles as will do them 
credit, and give satisfaction by their durability. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 Strand 


Opposite 
Somerset House. sd 


*.* Their Illustrated Catalogue may be had gratis, or 
sent to any part post free. : 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 
The Money returned for every Article not approved of, 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25 Pall Mall, London; 22 Nas. 
sau Street, Dublin; Grosse Gallengasse, Frankfort, and 
Béersen Passage, Hamburg. 
Subscribed Capital, £500,000. 

This Office was established in 1841, and possesses Tables 
formed on a scientific basis for the Assurance of Diseased 
Lives. 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreign 


Climates, are Assuted with as much facility, and at lower 
Rates, than at most other Offices. 


Yearly Payment to Assure £100. 





Age 20. | Age 30. | Age 40. 





£113 7 | £2 2 6 £216 3 





Prospectuses, and Report of the last Annual Meeting, 
may be had on application to 


F, G, P, NEISON, Actuary. 
25 Pall Mall, London. 








OHN W. COSTELLO, LICENSED 
CUSTOM-HOUSE AGENT, 31 Saint Mary-at- 
Hill, Lower Thames Street, London.—J. W. C. begs to 
inform the Catholic Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, that the 
Honourable Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs 
have granted him License to act in the above capacity; 
and he ventures to hope that, from his long identification 
in the promotion of Catholic interests generally, and his 
well-known standing among the Catholics of the City in 
particular, he will be honoured with the patronage and 
support of the Catholic public, 


Possessing a thorough practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness of Importation and Exportation, he is enabled to offer 
the greatest facility and dispatch in the execution of any 
commands he may be favoured with, at very moderate 
charges. 


Correct Lists of Duties, and other particulars relating to 
Shipping or Importing Packages of Merchandise, Articles 
of Vertu, Works of Art, Passengers’ Baggage, &c. &c., 
may be obtained by applying personally, or will be for- 
warded, per post, on receipt of a letter. 





ARPETS.— ROYAL VICTORIA FELT — 
CARPETING.—The present period being pecu- 
liarly one of economy, the Public should purchase this 
description of Carpeting, the advantages being, durability, 
beauty, and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, 
brilliancy of colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a 
cost of half the price. Purchasers are cautioned against 
spurious imitations, the Felt Carpeting being always 
stamped “ Royal Victoria Carpeting.’’ It can be pro- 
cured at all the respectable Carpet Houses in London and 
its vicinity, and in all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick 
Felt for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoise- 
shell, &c. &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt 
Waistcoatings; Cloths for Coach and Railway-Carriage 
Linings, Upholsterers, &c. &c.; Piano Felts. 

Manufactories: Elmwood Mills, Leeds; and Borough 


Road, London. Wholesale Warehouses only at 8 Love 
Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside. 





HEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS.—WARD’S NEW CONDENSED 
CATALOGUE contains every article necessary to the 
Practical Chemist; also Optical, Pneumatic, Electrical, 
and Galvanic Apparatus; New Rotating Medical Coil 
Machines, 32s. and 63s.; and Ward’s Series of Portable 
Laboratories, No. 1, 14s.; No. 2, 21s.; and No. 3, 42s. 
&c.; with above 600 Illustrations. Gratis, 2 oz. 


John Ward, Operative Chemist and Manufacturer, 
t 79 Bishopsgate Street Within. 





